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THE FICKLE WHEEL 



CHAPTER I 

THE QUEEN IS DEAD ! LONG LIVE THE KING I 

Cicely Coverdale was as sparkling a brown- 
i*yed lass of one or two and twenty as the whole 
of London town could boast. For several years 
she had had as many gallants at her beck and call 
as she had fingers and toes ; and the rings with 
true love-posies in them, and sonnets, and such- 
like kickshaws, came swarming to her like locusts 
in summer. 

Her father, Thomas Coverdale, was a widower, 
a merchant, a warden of the Mercer's Guild, and 
prosperous until one could hardly guess his 
wealth. Yet he was not satisfied; he must be 
always gaining more ; he had the name among his 
fellow-merchants of being a hard man, shrewd 
and skilful in driving a bargain, and one, they 
said, who had no eye for anything save his 
money bags and their increase. He was not a 
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man to feel much sympathy for his daughter, and 
he was determined not to be bothered with love- 
making on her account. He tried by gruff words 
and a short allowance to drive such notions out 
of her head ; but Cicely was a lass of spirit, and 
the plainer she dressed the more striking was her 
beauty. 

"If you must marry. Cicely," he would say, 
"wait till I can find you an honest merchant who 
will bring more money into the family." 

"But, father, what if I should not love him?" 

"'Od's blood! What do I care for that? 
Learn to love him. I'll not have you wasted on a 
flirting gallant of the court, who, like as not, car- 
ries the worth of a fortune in the stuff of his 
doublet and hose, and keeps a brace of harlots in 
the court besides." 

Thus the matter would rest for a while ; but, at 
such times, there was always a dogged look in 
Cicely's eyes which showed, had her father but 
been able to see it, that it would take two to make 
a marriage as well as it did to make one of his 
own beloved bargains. 

But at last Master Coverdale cast about him 
for some effective means of damping the ardor 
of his daughter's suitors. In those days the one 
resort on such occasions was to send a girl into 
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the country. There was a Coverdale cousin in 
Bath, and another in Bristol, besides a brother 
who lived in Warwickshire near Stratford. But 
now that Master Will Shakspere had become so 
famous in London, Stratford was inevitably asso- 
ciated, by the stricter sort of people, in a vague 
way, with the dissolute, roystering life of the 
theaters in Bankside ; and Master Coverdale, with 
his straight-laced Puritanic notions about what 
was right and what was wrong, would have sent 
Cicely to the devil straight as soon as into Bank- 
side, or Stratford either. So it was decided to 
send her to the house of a friend in Devonshire, 
who lived near the Carys at Clovelly Court. 

There was little in common between Master 
Coverdale and Simon Heard, save in a business 
way, for they were both merchants, and save that 
Heard, like his friend, was as stiff and sour as 
the veriest shrew could wish. There was small 
chance of gallants there, and, thought her father : 
"She will soon be cured of her notions about 
love." 

Cicely had been with Master Heard nearly 
three months when one morning she saw a horse- 
man approaching the house. She recognized him 
as one of her father's servants and called to him 
eagerly. 
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"Jack, Jack Knevet, what are you doing here ? 
Have you a letter from home ?" 

"Aye, Mistress Cicely, that I have, and I fear it 
will fetch me a sour welcome. Hold your hands/* 

He jogged up beneath the window and threw 
the letter to Cicely. She fotmd it thinner than 
might have been expected considering the fact 
that she had not heard from home for over a 
month. Cicely broke the seal nervously and read 
the contents, which caused her face to flush with 
anger and her eyes to fill with tears. 

"Shame, shame, shame," she sobbed half aloud. 
"He does not deserve that." 

The sound of the tearing paper, as her trem- 
bling fingers clenched the letter, recalled her to 
herself, and she smiled faintly through her tears. 

"Well, I will not cry," she said bravely. "Dick 
would not like that, for he always calls me his 
brave little lass. I wish he cared for bravery less, 
though," she added, for she had an impulsive 
heart and loved a good cry. 

She made the effort, however, and though a 
few tears trickled down her cheeks, she brushed 
them aside impatiently. Then she thrust the 
letter into her pocket and set out for a walk^ 

It was one of those bracing days in spring when 
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the air is all alive with sound and changing color, 
and such days are more perfect in the bonny 
north of Devon than elsewhere in the world. She 
took her way out over the stile and past the ruined 
mounds of the oM Roman camp until she came to 
a footpath that led eastward along the cliff. She 
could see, as she passed the ravine, the little 
cluster of fishing cottages at the foot of Qovelly 
Stairs, while over her shoulder to the westward, 
just hiding the bleak Isle of Lundy, was the 
grand old headland of Gallantry Bower, now 
purple in the shadow of a cloud. 

Half a mile farther eastward she ttu'ned from 
the path where a brook, which trickled across it, 
dropped with many a pretty fall and ripple until 
it sang Its way merrily to the shingle far below. 
She climbed down this slope to a shady nook 
sheltered from the chill wind. There, in a little 
pocket above the noisy surf, she settled herself 
comfortably to wait. Within a few minutes a 
sound of shouting came through the woods 
above ; and the next instant a young man, plainly 
dressed, but in the garb of a gentleman withal, 
leaped down beside her. His handsome, ruddy 
face was flushed with exercise. A brace of dogs 
followed him, and the hawk perched on his wrist 
showed in what manner he had bem bunting. 
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"Here I am," he cried, stretching out his hand 
gaily. 

"Ah, Dick," replied Cicely, "it is a poor wel- 
come I have for you to-day." 

"I'll ne'er believe that while my Cicely is here 
to say it," he answered, kissing her. 

"Oh, Richard" she murmured, so sadly that he 
was struck instantly by her tone. 

"What is it? What has happened?" 

"I have a letter from home." 

"What does he say?" 

"That I must come back at once," she an- 
swered. 

"Back to London ? And leave me ? Oh, 
Cicely 1" 

Richard turned red and a frown gathered on 
his brow. Cicely put up her hand to smooth it 
away. 

"Don't ; I don't like you when you frown. Shi 
I read you his letter ? You must not mind m 
he says about you, will you ?" She took out t 
letter and unfolded it. "It begins 'Quid C 
He always used to say 'Cicely, my diUd,' " 
added, with a little hilch in her voice. "hxA 
me read the rest. 'I ! 
what Master Heard 1 
angry with you- 
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you in terms plain enough not to flirt with every 
knave who comes along in a good coat and mean- 
ing no honor to you, and wanting to put his fin- 
gers in my pocket. As for this Richard Allen, I 
forbid you ever to speak to him again, and com- 
mand you to come home at once in the company 
of Master Jack. Your displeased parent, Thomas 
Coverdale/ '* 

"Who is Master Jack?" inquired Richard. 

"Jack Knevet? He is one of my father's men. 
He brought me the letter." 

Allen was silent ; he was in a hard position in- 
deed. He and Cicely had plighted their faith to 
each other scarce ten days before. He was a gen- 
tleman bom, than whose family there was none 
better ; but he was alone, an orphan, and the last 
of his line. Saving the clothes on his back and a 
few pounds laid by, he had little in the world 
to call his own. Even the hawk he hunted with 
was borrowed from a friend. 

Both of them sat in silence, meditating gloom- 
ily on the letter from London. They paid little 
attention to the surrounding^, though they were 
well in keeping with their feelings. The cliflFs 
hid the picturesque village of Clovelly and pre- 
sented only a face of barren ruggedness. Over 
the shadowy water they could see the distant Isle 
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of Lundy with the ceaseless breakers foaming 
against the hungry Shutter. Cicely saw them 
and turned away with a shiver. 

"What if a ship should strike to-day?" 

"I had rather be there in a ship," responded 
Allen, "and have that letter unwritten." 

Evidently he had no comfort to give, and they 
again fell back upon silence. 

That felicitous phrase, "Sweet are the uses of 
adversity," had rung from well-nigh every mouth 
in London within a se'nnight after the poet had 
sung it on the stage. It was a well known fact 
that jovial old Ben Jonson had twitted Shakspere 
about the profit due to one's own medicine. 

"Sweet are the uses of adversity, my merry 
coz," he jeered. "Dost know that? Dost re- 
member the odd shillings thou'st lost at the law 
and the calamities at Stratford ? What has some 
one said about the experience that is achieved by 
industry and — ^and — ^how goes your line?" 

"And perfected by the swift course of time," 
prompted Shakspere, who smiled in his quiet, 
earnest way and turned the subject. 

Allen himself might have quoted these mem- 
orable words to Cicely, but I doubt whether even 
the words of angels would have cheered them 
then. For children were brought up to hold their 
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"Is her Majesty dead?" asked Cicely in solemn 
tones. "God rest her soul !" 

She was too much overcome by this piece of 
news to speak agaii\ for some time. Elizabeth, 
the great queen, was dead. She, who for nearly 
half a century had piloted England safely 
through the stormy seas — Catholic plots at home 
and state intrigues abroad — was now before 
the Throne where queen and beggar stand equal. 
What matter now if people said she was vain? 
What matter if the execution forced upon her by 
her ministers sixteen years before was in essence 
but a wilful murder? She was dead. She must 
answer for herself, and who shall call her to ac- 
count? Cicely put her face in her hands and 
wept ; wept for the loss of her whose name stands 
to this day as the symbol of England's greatest 
period of greatness. 

"Oh, Richard, Richard, she is gone. Our 
queen is dead." 

Then she seemed to recollect what he had said 
to her. 

"What is that you said about the king?" she 
asked 

"The Council has declared in favor of the 
Scotchman," replied Richard. "Sir Robert Cary 
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has ridden post to Edinburgh with the news. 
Hurrah for the king !" 

Richard's plan seemed to savor of success and 
they talked it over from every point of view. At 
last it was decided that he should go to London, 
get Sir Robert Cary to intercede for him with the 
king, and in this way win back the estate that had 
been taken from his grandfather by Queen Mary. 

They were both young and buoyant, and full of 
hope. Five minutes' discussion was sufficient to 
insure complete success in their vivid imagina- 
tions ; and they fell to planning life in Allen Park 
with all the ancient wealth of the estate at their 
command. 

All this time the moan of the wind and surf had 
been increasing. A chill wind blew from the sea 
in gusts that cut sharply even into their sheltered 
nook. Then the sun set with that sudden flux of 
darkness that comes when a leaden sky is making. 

"That is our sign," cried Cicely, springing to 
her feet. 

"Our knell," wailed Richard. 

"Pooh!" tittered Cicely. "I shall not part 
from a long face like that. I have known you 
for three months and thou.']:ht you full of spirit. 
You must not belie your nature." She took him 
playfully by the tips of the ears. "You don't 
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know me yet. I am not really scolding you. 
One does not like to part from a sad face, you 
know." She was trying to be composed, to pass 
the matter off without a scene ; but she was in a 
fair way to make a failure of it despite her words 
of bravery. "You know, Dick, that 1 can not see 
you again till my father relents or — " 

"Or what r 

"You know that it would be wrong for me to 
disobey him. But if — " 

"If, dear— '• 

"Well, if — if — ^when you find a church at the 
top of the cliff you may carry me up." 

"Yet I must say something more," he said, tak- 
ing her passionately in his arms. "I do not know 
what you are going to. Your father is a harsh 
man, and if he ill treats you it is my fault. I shall 
blame myself for everything you suffer." 

"You have no cause. Do you think I love 
peace at home as I love you ? I can be stubborn, 
and I shall glory in it. It is not that that makes 
me tremble. Will you take care of yourself? 
You are imknown — ^you know not the ways of 
London. If anything should happen to you !" 

She was almost sobbing and put her hand to 
her throat to ease the tension there. Then she 
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laid her head on his shoulder and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

"You don't know what I am willing to do for 
you. But not to hear from you — ^how can I 
stand that? If you meet with some accident I 
shall not know of it. It is wrong. Yet he is my 
father. Tell me that you think I am right — ^I 
ought not to let you come?" 

She stared into his eyes searchingly, as if she 
hoped he would contradict her. Perhaps he was 
about to do so, for his lips parted as if to speak ; 
but she interrupted him with her finger upon his 
mouth. 

"No, no, there is no help for it. Until you 
come for me to go away I must not disobey. It 
would be wrong. But you will come soon ? — ^you 
will see the king— do not forget me — I shall 
never have a moment without your thought — 
night and day — sleeping and waking— oh, my 
love, my love, my love 1" 

The excitement of the moment wept itself out 
and at last they parted at the top of the cliff where 
Freshwater makes its first downward plunge. 
Each essayed for the other's sake a cheerful 
countenance ; and as Allen turned away he called 
in his best voice : 
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"Cheer up, dear love. The queen is dead ; long 
live the king !" 

Cicely tried to reply, but a catch in her voice 
prevented her. She blew him a kiss instead. He 
disappeared among the trees; and that was the 
last she saw of him for many a long day there- 
after. 



CHAPTER II 

SPARE THE ROD AND SPOIL THE CHILD 

The journey to London, though a long one, was 
accomplished in safety and by easy stages. Mas- 
ter Jack Knevet was a good companion, and 
Cicely enjoyed the long ride in the saddle so well 
that she drew rein one afternoon before her 
father's house looking, if possible, brighter and 
more beautiful than ever. 

She rushed directly into her father's private 
room when she arrived, anxious to have the ea- 
counter over with, come what would. She found 
him engaged in arranging some of his papers. 

"Sit down," he said sharply as she came up 
with her hands extended ready to embrace him. 
"I am busy now." 

This was the substance of his greeting after an 
absence of three months! It wounded the girl 
even more than the letter he had written about 
her lover, for she was of a generous heart, and 
had tried in every way to excuse her father's con- 
duct on the score of his own ignorance of the 

i6 
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manly worth of Allen. But she found no way in 
her heart to justify his refusal to give her a single 
word of kindly welcome on her return. 

She sat down as he bade her, and watched him 
write. After ten minutes or so of stejidy work, 
during which neither of them spoke a word, he 
stopped to mend his pen. While he was doing so 
he glanced at her in displeasure, frowned, and 
then resumed his work. This coolness was too 
much for Cicely. She gathered her skirts proud- 
ly and rose to go out with a look at her father 
that angered him while it made him all the more 
stubborn at her defiant behavior. 

"Where are you going ?" he demanded sharply 
before she had reached the door of the apart- 
ment 

"To find some one who is glad to see me, sir," 
she answered in a trembling voice. "Perchance 
my dog — " 

"Be silent," he interrupted harshly. "Sit 
down ; I am ready to talk with you now." 

He laid aside his pen ; folded several papers and 
put them away with much deliberation, as if to 
keep her waiting as long as possible; then he 
turned to his daughter. 

"It is high time you were home," he began in a 
petulant voice, as if he expected her to contradict 
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him. "You are a fine wench to be about the very 
business I forbade you, the moment you are out of 
my sight. What have you to say for yourself?" 

Cicely was a brave lass and capable of any 
amount of resistance; but she was neither fool- 
hardy nor reckless, and had no mind to get her- 
self into needless difficulty. She cast down her 
eyes and dug her foot impatiently into the dried 
rushes on the floor. When she looked up again 
she smiled at her father coquettishly. 

"What would you have me say for myself?" 

"Don't bandy words with me, impudence," he 
snarled angrily, quite unaffected by Cicely's arch 
look. "You know well why I sent you away and 
why I sent for you back. Do you deny this cox- 
comb Allen ?" 

"He is no coxcomb," she retorted with a flash 
of spirit; then she added by way of retreat: 
"What do you mean by denying him ?" 

"Ha, that's your fetch, is it ? your quillets shall 
not avail you one jot or tittle. I mean, have you 
had secret meetings with Richard Allen?" 

Cicely saw that her father was in no mood to 
be trifled with ; yet she had often wheedled him 
into a good humor, and she knew how much de- 
pended upon his feelings for the instant. 
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"Father," she stepped to his side and rested her 
hands upon his shoulders; "when you sent me 
away it was to keep — ^let me see, Master Willard, 
was It not, who sought my hand in marriage? 
Was he not a fool ? Do you remember how we 
laughed over his stately words? 'Master Cover- 
dale, I have the presumption to seek the hand of 
your daughter in the honorable estate of matri- 
mony — ' " 

"So he did, Cicely, so he did," said her father, 
amused at his daughter's droll mimicry. "You 
follow him to perfection. Zounds, you minx, you 
would put me off; answer me about this fellow 
Allen." 

Cicely's face fell a little, for she had a moment's 
hope that her plan of diversion would succeed. 

"I hardly know what to say, sir." 

"Be civil and don't 'sir' me. Answer me di- 
rect." 

"You would know his parentage? He was 
bom—" 

"He was bom in the stews for what I care I 
Do you know him ? Was Heard right ?" 

"Now father, how can I answer such a ques- 
tion ? How do I know what you have been told ? 
You ply me with questions like a prisoner in the 
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docks. Do you not know that I love you ? Have 
I not obeyed you and come home at once? Does 
that look as if I had left a lover in Devonshire ?" 

"Evasion, mere evasion. Give me a direct an- 
swer or it will be the worse for you." 

"Then I know him, sir ; what of it ?" 

"You are not to see him again on pain of my 
severest displeasure. Do you follow me? Will 
you obey ?" 

"I have already commanded him not to come to 
me here." 

"You commanded him ? Do you mean you can 
command him ?" 

"Any woman can do that. Am I not right? 
To drop a glove, is not that to command some 
one to pick it up? I have dismissed him and he 
will not see me here." 

"Ah, if it is so it is good," said the old man, 
somewhat mollified ; "I am glad to see that you 
are amenable to reason. You must promise me 
never to let the thought of him enter your head 
again. Why are you silent? Do you hear?" 

"Yes, I hear, but—" 

"Yes— and but—" 

"But I can not promise that." 

"Can not? I fear I do not take your meaning. 
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You are a good girl, Cicely, at times. Now that 
you have come home at my bidding — and have 
given up this fool — I am pleased at that. You 
must put him wholly out of your mind." 

"Father, I can not. I love him." 

"You shall not love him. I forbid it. You 
shall not think of him again." 

"That can not be, for I have promised him to 
be faithful." 

"Do you mean to say that you have talked to 
him of love and marriage? — this puling dolt of 
poverty." 

At the last phrase, all of Cicely's pent up oppo- 
sition broke forth, and she cried with supreme 
contempt : — 

"Aye, that I have ; and I would follow him to- 
day if he could speak the word, and gladly." 

"Fie, fie, as his strumpet, do you mean?" 

"Sir !" she retorted haughtily. 

"My mistress dignity, I'll curb your pride. I'll 
bend your stubborn back. I'll have no daughter 
of mine a walker in the streets of London." 

"Shame on you, to insult my honor. You know 
very well what I mean. If he had the money to 
take care of me, I would marry him out of 
hand. I love him, and there is not a nobler man 
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in all England. I shall never, never, never put 
him out of my head, not even if he tells me to with 
his own lips." 

"You won't, eh r 

"I shall never forget hinv" 

"We'll see about that. Come with me to your 



room." 



Parents had absolute control over their children 
in those days, and Cicely knew perfectly well 
what was in store for her. All the way up-stairs 
she tried to think of some way by which she could 
escape the beating. Her stem father turned a 
deaf ear to her remonstrances and commanded 
her to stand in the middle of the floor while he 
adjusted the strap which he had caught up from 
the table. Cicely had tried both chaff and en- 
treaty; now she fell back upon sarcasm as a 
means of shaming him out of cruelty. 

"Are you afraid that I will bite that you stand 
so far away ?" 

Coverdale looked at her in perplexity. He 
dreaded ridicule above all things, and possessed 
so dull a sense of humor that he constantly feared 
incomprehensible remarks were jokes at his ex- 
pense. 

"You bite ?" he growled sullenly. 

"That whip is what you use for Caesar." 
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"I wotild that you had half the hound's obe- 
dience/' 

'Terhaps I should have if you treated me half 
so well." 

"Will treatment alter your behavior? If I 
leave you now will you give up your would-be 
husband?" 

"No I" 

"Then— that 1" 

He brought the strap down across Cicely's 
shoulder, and was answered by a shriek of pain. 
Cicely had not expected the blow so soon, and it 
took her unawares ; but save for that first outcry, 
she received her beating without a murmur. 

"Will you obey me now?" cried her father, 
when he stopped for breath. 

"You have had my answer," she retorted 
fiercely. 

Her father drew back a step and looked at her 
in astonishment. Having small capacity for love 
himself, he had not dreamed that she would show 
such fortitude. He swung his strap back and 
forth in awkward perplexity. He had expected 
her to surrender ; but she stood in the center of 
the room, her face crimson with rage and pain ; 
yet she was as quiet withal as if she were made 
of stone, save for the flash of her brilliant eyes. 
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The thought may have crossed him that he had 
done too much ; but if it did, he soon dismissed it. 

"I shall see you again to-morrow morning," he 
said coldly. "Perhaps you will have a civiler 
tongue in your naughty head by then." 

With that he went out, closing and locking the 
door behind him, and departed with the key in his 
pocket. 

"Marjory," he said to the housekeeper, as he 
went down stairs, "Cicely is to have no supper or 
breakfast either. She has become a shrew indeed 
since she went to Devon. She'll need watching 
before ever she'll be tame enough to wear a proper 
hood. Mind, there's to be no talking through the 
key-hole, either, or you'll rue it." 

"Pray, Master Coverdale, you have not hurt the 
child?" 

"Mayhap I have," he answered airily, for, truth 
to tell, he was half ashamed of what he had done, 
and sought refuge in bravado. 

"Do you know what her dear mother used to 
say?" 

"What of her?" 

" 'Marjory, it gives me pain to correct the child 
as if it were myself.' I know, master, that she 
spoke the truth, for I have seen her, many's the 
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time, in tears when she only whacked the child 
with a slipper. Ah me !" 

Coverdale wondered what his wife would think 
if she could see the welts on Cicely's neck and 
arms. Something came into his throat and he 
turned away. 

"Marjory, you may take her something to eat, 
and you may forget what I said. She need not 
be watched.'* 

"You have a kind heart, master. I know what 
has happened, for I heard her cry out. Now be 
good to her to-morrow. There is a jolly play at 
the Fortune—" 

"The Fortune!" shrieked her master. "Ned 
AUyn's theatre? This brat has the same name. 
Perhaps he is some kin. No, I was right. Take 
her no food, I say. Do as I commanded. Spare 
the rod and spoil the child. There's Holy Writ 
for it. Out of my way ; I have done right, and I 
shall not be taught by you." 

"Pray, sir, what has the poor thing done ?" 

'TDone? Enough and to spare — ^to fall in love 
with a penniless rake by the name of Allen, for 
all I know blood-kin to the play-house AUyn. 
Kin or no kin, I shall have no Aliens in my 
house." 
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"But," interrupted Marjory, thinking of the 
diflFerence between her master and his daughter, 
"all kin is not alike." 

"Alike or not, I'll have no harlots in my nest. 
Aside, aside I say, and let me pass." 

"Please, sir, one word more. Barbara Burton 
is below and would speak with your daugh- 
ter. Shall I send her up ?" 

"The wench who used to be my daughter's 
maid ? No, not a word between them. She shall 
have no maids now. Send the gutter-drab back 
to the Bear and Ragged Staff, where she belongs. 
I'll none of her here." He spat these words out 
venomously, and then went on to his own room in 
a sullen humor, fretting and fuming all the while, 
for, in his heart, he was as ill pleased with him- 
self as with everybody else. 

The next morning about ten o'clock Thomas 
Coverdale went to his daughter's room for the 
second time. He found her sitting in the win- 
dow-seat, her head against the casement edge; 
with red, tearful eyes, and cheeks pale as a ghost's 
— ^the very picture of distress. She had spent a 
bitter night, for hardly had her father left her 
before she fell swooning full length upon the 
floor. When she came to herself again it was 
dark night, with a western moon glimmering 
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faintly through her window. Cicely crawled 
across the dreary floor and stretched her aching 
arms out of the high casement towards the west. 

"Richard," she murmured, "Richard, come to 
me. 

She had spent the long waking hours of the 
night — for her poor body was too sore to let her 
have a moment's sleep — nerving herself for the 
morrow, and vowing to stand firm in her love. 
She was full of this resolve when her father 
opened the door. 

"Have you slept well, girl ?" was his sarcastic 
greeting. 

"Do I look it ?" she flashed back. 

Cicely had made up her mind to defy him, 
come what would ; and she could be relentless as 
well as he. They met fiercely, each determined to 
have his own way. Master Coverdale tried every 
means save one to bend her to his will ; but the 
idea of kindly entreatment never entered his head. 
All he could do, however, was in vain. His 
daughter's heart was of steel, and her spirit 
too strong for his. At last he left the room in 
disgust, with a final warning on his lips. 

"So, hussy, you'll disobey me, will you? 
'Snails, but I say thou shalt not. I'll hunt up 
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some merchant friend with a son who suits my 
purpose ; him you shall marry, will you or won't 
you." 

He had walked nearly to the door when he was 
arrested by the soimd of Cicely's voice. 

"Father," she called, coldly. 

"Ha, are you ready to give in?" 

"No, I am not ready to give in. Do you mean 
what you say?" 

"Every word of it." 

"Then listen to me. I scorn you and your 
threats. You may beat me till I can not stand, 
but I shall not marry to your will. Why do you 
turn away? Look me in the face, sir. I shall 
wed with Richard Allen, whom I love, by the 
grace of God. Henceforth I vow I owe you no 
obedience. I shall see him if I can. I shall 
leave my home — if this be a home, which God for- 
bid — to follow him. Do what you like to prevent 
It, I have warned you. I love you not." 

G>verdale had been bred to the business of a 
merchant, and he knew that there is always a 
limit that must not be overstepped. He felt that 
his daughter was too much for him ; that to go 
farther now was to overstep. He kept a strict 
watch upon her, but did not fully carry out his 
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threats. After all, he thought, Allen was still in 
Devonshire, and she might soon forget him if 
left alone. 

In a few days Cicely recovered from her beat- 
ing, and things began to go somewhat as they used 
to go before she had been in Devonshire. Mas- 
ter Coverdale was stout on one point ; he would 
not let Cicely have a maid, though he relented 
a little and permitted her to see Barbara Bur- 
ton, who had been her maid in former times. 
Cicely confided in Bab, pouring into her ears 
the whole story of Allen. Bab was betrothed to 
Jack Knevet, in whose company Cicely had come 
from Devonshire, and hardly a day passed with- 
out some message going between the two girls by 
the mouth of Jack. So, considering the circum- 
stances. Cicely was as happy as a maiden 
could be. 

There was one thing, however, that still 
troubled her seriously; that was her relation to 
her father. She knew that petty meanness was 
not a part of his disposition. He did what he 
did from a belief that he was pursuing the right 
course. He was narrow, harsh, unsympatJietic, 
but, in his own mind, he was right. Cicely was 
aware of this fact ; and, though she respected him 
for it, it did not increase her love. 
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Every day with tears and prayers she plodded 
her way through the whole situation, trying to see 
It in its true light. Every day she came to the 
same conclusion ; — ^her own last words to him, "I 
love you not." 

This feeling grew day by day. If she flinched 
for a moment, a look at the scars on her arms was 
enough to bring the determination back. "I love 
you not," she would murmur to herself. Her 
father showed no regret, though a single kind act 
might have brought her back to him. That day 
was never mentioned between them, and Cicely 
soon threw off all allegiance to him in her heart 
and thought of him only as one in authority, not 
as her father. 

While affairs were composing themselves in 
this way in the household of Master Coverdale, 
young Allen had also come to London. There 
he met with a disappointment. Sir Robert Cary, 
on whom he had depended for advice and help, 
had not come back from Scotland; and it was 
soon evident that he would not return until he 
arrived in company with the king, who had ap- 
pointed him one of the gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber as a reward for being the first with the 
news of Elizabeth's death. 

Richard dispatched a letter acquainting Sir 
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Robert Cary with his business in London, and 
asking what he had better do. He received 
promptly in reply a kindly answer. Sir Robert 
had spoken to the king, and, while there was hope 
of ultimate success, nothing could be done until 
James was fairly settled on his new throne. Sir 
Robert's advice was for Allen to go quietly back 
to Devonshire, be careful of his little stock of 
money, avoid bad company, and come back to 
London in May, when the king was expected to 
arrive. 

This advice Allen determined to follow. He 
was sorely tempted before he left London to seek 
an interview with Cicely ; but he was ignorant of 
what had happened in the interval, and had no 
idea that she would be glad to have him break his 
promise not to see her without her father's con- 
sent. Therefore he returned to Devonshire to 
await the coming of the king. 



CHAPTER III 

THE BEAR AND RAGGED STAFF 

The Bear and Ragged Staff was a tavern in 
Smithfield outside the wall of London town. 
There had been a day — ah, how mine host of 
good Queen Bess's time would smack his noisy 
lips to think of it — for tradition had it that once 
the kingmaker had come hurriedly to London 
and, finding the city gate closed for the night, had 
lodged at an inconspicuous inn, which thenceforth 
posted by way of sign a figure of the grim bear 
of the great Warwick, holding the ragged staff. 
This visit made the fortune of mine host, and 
filled the pockets of himself and sons and grand- 
sons, who throve on the strength of it time out of 
mind. Those were halcyon days, and even as 
late as the reign of Elizabeth this inn was a great 
resort for players. 

One day Master Will Shakspere, of Strat- 
ford, came along and spied his own name on the 
poster board beside the door. His eyes sparkled 
when he saw the thick red letters — for notices of 
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tragedies were always printed in red — announc- 
ing that Titus Andronicus would be enacted on 
the morrow. The poet was glad at heart, for he 
felt an author's pride in seeing his first work 
upon the boards ; but what sparkled his eyes even 
more was the jest which had been made out of 
his own name. Some would-be wag had 
scooped up a handful of mud and daubed it into 
HI akspere. 

"Ha, ha, Dickon," he cried to mine host, who 
stood in the door, smiling and bowing with mer- 
cantile hospitality. " 'Tis an ill jest you ha\(e made 
of my name." 

"On my life, you're a merry piece, Master 
Shakspere. Tis ill indeed you have come to, and 
many a spear has given an ache before now. 
You must give us a bill in black, sir ; you must 
write some merry pieces to put your ache in our 
sides with laughter." 

"Who knows whether I can or not till I have 
tried?" answered the play-writer. "The wind 
bloweth where it listeth. Master Dickon." 

"True ; and when it bloweth ill it comes with a 
sharp end." 

Mine host laughed at the jest he had made, and 
Shakspere smiled in his comfortable way as he 
passed on with another word or two of good fel- 
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lowship. After that he was often seen at the 
Bear and Ragged Staff, almost as often, in fact, 
as at the Falcon across the river near the play- 
houses in Bankside. His visits brought custom 
to the inn, for it was not long before people would 
cross London to get a glimpse of the writer of 
comedies whose name was in everybody's mouth. 

But ten years brought about a change ; the for- 
tunes of mine host declined ; and, to tell the truth, 
the year 1603 found him well-nigh at death's door 
for lack of trade; quite ready to do anything, 
right or wrong, that would turn a few pounds 
into the dried channel of his prosperity. 

It was in the month of April, 1603, that Dickon 
found himself so put to it for a livelihood. Queen 
Elizabeth had died the month before — a sour old 
maid, some said, who was full of vanity and fool- 
ish conceits — ^and the son of her old rival of Scot- 
land had become king in her stead. He was even 
now on his way to London to take possession of 
the plum that had fallen into his mouth because 
by accident it was open. 

"Molly," said mine host to his wife, holding 
out his empty hand, doubled up like a cup— 4hey 
were in the little parlor back of the tap-room — 
"there is every groat I have in the world. If 
something doesn't drop in by this time to-morrow 
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ni just Hang you and the little ones by the neck 
till you're dead, and follow you post to hell with 
a drop of poison myself." 

"It's not there that you'll find us, though belike 
you'll have no other place to look," she answered. 
Then, glancing at the children, she continued: 
"Poor dears ; it is hard to see them want for any- 
thing. We began life together so well ten years 
ago, didn't we ? And now it's come to this. Alas 
and alack I But worry killed the cat in the adage, 
so I'll not worry. God send us something soon. 
Hark I What's that?" 

They heard the sound of a horse breaking from 
a gallop outside; then it came to a stand and a 
gruff voice spoke to the hostler. 

"See who it is, husband ; may be luck has come 
to us in the nick of time." 

When Dickon reached the front door the rider 
had dismounted and entered. The stranger was 
muffled from head to toe in a black mantle that 
completely hid his figure ; while a broad-brimmed 
hat was slouched down over his face to conceal 
his features. He might have been the king or a 
beggar, for all one could see, save that he was tall 
and manly looking, and broad across the shoul- 
ders. The rain was dripping from his long cloak. 
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"God rest you I What will your honor have ?" 
said Dickon, bowing obsequiously. 

He never made the mistake of being short with 
an ill-looking visitor till he knew to whom he was 
talking. "It's easy to bristle up your dignity 
when you have been too humble," was his favorite 
saying, and it stood him in good stead a thousand 
times. 

"Well, Dickon," replied the stranger, pushing 
back his hat so as to show his face. "It's plain to 
see that you don't remember me. Stand out of 
the light and take a good look. Now who do you 
say I am?" 

Dickon looked at him incredulously for sev- 
eral minutes ; then his face began to brighten. 

"On the faith of good Queen Bess — God wot, I 
mean his Majesty King James — if it isn't — ^isn't — 
on my life, it's Peter Jule I" 

"Never more right in your life ! I'm your old 
gossip, Peter Jule, come back in flesh and blood, 
and there's my hand on't. Ten years is a long 
time, isn't it? How is Molly?" 

"Fat, fair, and forty as ever, and will be glad 
to see you. What brings you to London ? Are 
you as poor as you used to be in the country ?" 

"Poor! I rode in this morning with one and 
six in silver and half a crown in lead. That paid 
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for my dinner — 'twas a heavy meal withal. Bang 

went the rest, a sixpence here, and a penny there, 

and now I've not the worth of a black farthing 
to my name." 

"I'm somewhat in the same condition myself," 
said Dickon, his hospitality cooling suddenly at 
this information. 

" 'Sblood, man, don't shy at every stone you 
see. We're far enough from Moorfields ; I'll war- 
rant you against robbery here. I've not come to 
sponge off you." He paused, struck an attitude, 
and added in a stage whisper : ''I've come to make 
your fortune." 

"My fortune! You're playing me the rogue 
with a vengeance now ; that I'll be sworn to. How 
are two penniless wights like you and me to turn 
an honest farthing in these poor times? Tlie 
queen is dead ; a foreigner and his troop are com- 
ing to town : — 

"'Some in ngt, and some in jags, 
And some in velvet gowns.' " 

"Who said anything about an honest farthing?" 
Jule put a trifling emphasis on the word honest ; 
perhaps it was done unconsciously. "It's some 
of those very velvet gowns we want. It's not 
farthings, but pounds and broad acres till you 
can not count that I've come to show you the way 
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to. Cheer up, coz, cheer up, the worst is yet to 
come. That is my motto and a good one it is. 
This is the way I argue. Dick's in the mud and 
he can't pull himself out by his boot-strap. 
Neither can I ; but if Dick gets hold of mine, and 
I take a good pull at his, between the two of us 
we may lug ourselves out of the mud on to the dry 
ground. Do you take my meaning, coz?" 

"It sounds like a good reason, but I confess 
your arguing is about as clear as the mud you're 
wallowing in. Sit you down. Though I have 
no money, the famous kingmaker brew is still in 
the spigot. Sit you down while I call my wife." 

He raised his voice and called aloud. In a mo- 
ment his wife appeared. 

"Molly," he said, "this is Master Jule. You 
mind Peter Jule, don't you, who was at our wed- 
ding?" 

"Alas and alack! Master Jule, is that you? 
How have you been these ten years gone?" 

"Don't speak to me of ten years gone. Mistress 
Wells," answered Jule, at the same time kissing 
her cheek as was the custom. "A glance at your 
pretty face makes me feel my weight of years ten 
times over. You should l.ave kept up with us 
men instead of staying young." 

"Hoot I Listen to the man talking to my very 
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face as if I was a girl. What do you mean by 
standing dry in the Bear and Staff? — and you an 
old friend to my husband. Sit down, both of 
you, while I draw the good old ale." 

Molly served them both and left the room, for 
her husband gave her a secret sign that they 
would be alone; then he turned and faced his 
visitor, who sat opposite him across the table. 

"Now, Pete, for your plan." 

"It's just so. I have, — or rather, I had — ^a po- 
sition of some consequence next the person of his 
gracious Majesty, the king." 

Jule sat back in his chair and smiled with im- 
portance as Dickon exclaimed in surprise : — 

"Next his Majesty I Til never believe that till 
I see the proof." 

"Don't get ahead of the story, Dickon, my 
boy," replied Jule, with a condescending tone in 
his voice. "Fm not claiming to belong to the 
nobility, nor even to be head butler to the king; 
but I've laced his Majesty's hose to his doublet, 
and I've learned a secret or two that will make 
you and me rich if we stand together till death 
or, God wot, the hangman, us do part. In other 
words, friend Dickon, his valet de chambre — 
French for the fellow who helps him dress — was 
sick one day and I took his place, being accus- 
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tomed to work otherwhere, though that is not to 
the point/' 

'But what is your plan ?" 

*Pax vobtscum — ^peace, by Jove! One day, 
the very day I spoke of, who should come in to see 
his Majesty but Sir Robert Cary — ^him who 
brought the news of the old woman's death." 

"Hold! The queen. You should speak with 
more respect." 

"The queen," answered Jule contemptuously. 
"We shall not quarrel over a maid, and you a 
married man. Cary had some suit of a chit by 
the name of Allen, out of the west country. His 
estate was confiscated under Mary, and perhaps 
the king will return it to the lad. There is a 
weak spot in his heart for good looks, and the 
youth is well-favored ; besides, the king sets great 
store by Sir Robert." 

"Well," remarked Dickon in a puzzled way, for 
Jule paused, "well, I'm still in the mud." 

"Would you like to have Allen Park in the 
family?" 

"For heaven's sake! Speak out plain what 
you mean." 

Jule, of a rather prying disposition himself, 
enjoyed tantalizing his friend's curiosity. 
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"He's as comely a youth as I ever saw. He'd 
make a brave husband for any maid, were she 
bom of a duke." 

"Whither art thou driving, man?" 

"Wouldst know? Is Barbara Burton mar- 
ried?" 

"Bab? My wife's niece I Is that your gate? 
'Od's, man, how can you manage that ?" 

"Just so. Fetch him here. Make him fall in 
love with Mistress Barbara. We'll do the rest." 

"What if he will not marry her?" 

"If he does worse, so much the better." 

"Tut, tut; no insinuations against my wife's 
kin." 

"Take no offense where none is given. We 
must wheedle him out of his ready money at all 
events. If he has a pound, he has three hun- 
dred." 

"Three hundred I" exclaimed Dickon, 
"enough to buy the house over my head and to 
spare. Ha, go on. I smell good business here. 
Drink, man, drink again." Then, after a pause, 
Dickon went on : "How are you going to make 
him fall in love, honestly mind, with my bar- 
maid?" 

"She must stop that. We must dress her up in 
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fine clothes and make shift for a tale — ^for she 
shall be no kin to you, but your ward. I'll man- 
age that. Leave all to me." 

"Yes, I shall leave all that to you ; and there is 
something else I shall leave to you : money to buy 
her clothes withal, and to hire some one to take 
her place. I will not have Molly do all the work 
if the business is on its last legs. There'll be 
plenty to do when the king is here." 

Jule's hands were clasped about his tankard, 
which he lifted a little way and then tapped down 
upon the table thoughtfully several times. Then 
he pushed it from him and looked steadily into 
Dickon's face. Was Jule thinking what to do, or 
was he wondering how far he could go with the 
matter ? For, if the truth be told, he had money 
of his own in reserve. At last he spoke delib- 
erately. 

"A hundred pounds would do it. What is a 
hundred pounds ? Here is the case. Let me put 
it to you plain. We shall clear him of his three 
hundred whether he will or not, if we are shrewd 
and the girl helps us. If he marries her, we 
shall tell him who she really is. Then he will 
give us thousands to stop our mouths. Must we 
lose all that for the lack of a hundred pounds ?" 

"A hundred pounds is a htmdred pounds as 
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well as a thousand. I say it out and out: the 
money is not to be had." 

"Indeed it is," cried Molly, bursting into the 
room. "I have heard every word you said, and 
if you will do what you say you'll do, I'll give you 
the hundred pounds." 

"You I" exclaimed her husband in derision. 
"Molly, you're daft." 

"Indeed I'm not daft, and it's not for you to say 
so if I am. For better, for worse, to honor 
and " 

"Aye, aye, Mistress Wells," interrupted Jule, 
"I'll be Dickon's witness that he meant no harm." 

"Well," she answered, tossing her head, "I've 
got a hundred and sixteen golden guineas, all 
alike, and every one as new and shiny as the day 
they came from the Tower mint. I polished 
them up like the silver, Tuesday come three 
weeks, and they're in the old gray stocking. 
Don't you mind, Dick, you lost one, and then the 
other disappeared. I've been saving them since 
.five years before we were married just to give 
you some day when you were on your last pegs. 
There is only one thing I want to know before I 
give you my money. I'll have nothing to do with 
your schemes of getting his away from him. I 
won't put my sister's girl in tb? way of a man 
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who'll not be good to her. I don't mind fooling 
him a little at first, nor he won't mind, either, 
when he finds what a prize he's got in little Bab/* 

Jule proceeded to reassure her as to the ster- 
ling qualities of young Allen. This was a subject 
he could speak on with enthusiasm and not depart 
from the truth one jot. Much less than he said 
would have been enough for the good and simple 
heart of Molly. In five minutes all her scruples 
were satisfied and she had gone to fetch her long- 
hoarded guineas. 

Jule," said Dickon, while his wife was gone, 
that doesn't end it. The worst is surely yet to 
come — the girl." 

"What of her?" 

''She is the soul of honor. Suppose she 
balks?" 

"Beat her." 

"My wife wouldn't allow it. Anyhow, that 
would do no good." 

Jule shrugged his shoulders. 

"I have done my part. You must do yours." 

At that moment Molly returned with the 
money, which was counted over before they fell 
to talking about Barbara and the way she was to 
be managed. Several plans were suggested, but 
none seemed to savor of success till at last Molly 
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jumped up and ran out of the room, bidding 
them wait and hope. 

"What's in her head now ?" asked Jule. 

"Bones o' me ; I can never tell." 

They had not long to wait, though it seemed an 
age to them, before Molly came hopping merrily 
into the room with glowing cheeks and laughing 
eyes. 

"She has consented. I knew she would. She 
will do all she can for us." 

Molly paused to get her breath, and then she 
told her tale. 

"I went up to see Bab. She was sewing on that 
sampler with the strawberry leaves she is mak- 
ing for Uncle Jack, and I put the whole plan to 
her from beginning to end. Lord o' me I you 
should have seen her. I did not know she could 
be such a vixen. 

" 'Do you take me for a piece of cheese to be 
put in a mouse-trap ?' she cried, mad as a March 
hare. 

"I tried to pour oil on her, but she was worse 
than a duck's back. She ruffled round as mad 
and proud as if she were the queen. 

"*Good-by to all our plans,' I said. *If you 
had rather wear poor clothes, and work hard and 
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go hungry, it is no concern of mine. I had rather 
be Lady Allen of Allen Park/ 

" 'Allen 1' she cried, *of Allen Park? Why 
didn't you tell me the name before?' 

" 'What's in a name T I asked, remembering 
what Master Shakspere said about a rose. That 
seemed to have some effect, for she laughed and 
said: 

" 'I think, atmt, there is a good deal in a name. 
Allen is a pretty name. Are you sure it is 
Allen?' 

"'Yes, my lass, it is Richard Allen of Allen 
Park in Devonshire.' 

" 'Aunt, that is a lovely name. I shall love the 
name if I can not love the man. Fancy Babby 
Burton as my Lady Allen 1 I'll do it ; by my faith 
I'll do itl Do you hear, aunt? I've changed 
my mind. I shall marry him out of hand.' 

"I told her not to be so certain, for perhaps he 
wouldn't have her. With that she cocked her 
head up so, and put her arms akimbo, thus, till 
she looked the very beauty she is. 

" 'Look at me,' she cried. 'Will he love me or 
will he not?' 

"Then she fell to singing a scrap from the last 
ballad sheet. You should have seen her! The 
angel Gabriel himself would have gone down on 
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his knees to her. So there, sirs ! I've given you 
the money and I've brought round the girl." 

"A health to the bravest woman in London 
town," said Jule, lifting his tankard to the health 
of Mistress Molly. 

"Begone with your flings," she cried, "I'm no 
maid in my teens." 

She threw her apron over her head and ran out 
of the room laughing heartily. 

"Is it all to your satisfaction, Jule?" asked 
Dickon. 

"Almost. Why do you think the girl changed 
her mind so suddenly ?" 

"She is a wilful piece, and doubtless meant to 
do it all along. She only wanted to tease her aunt, 
but she's a fine lass for all her pranks. It'll be no 
ill trick we're playing on Master Richard." 

They talked for an hour longer planning the 
details of their plot to delude the stranger, who 
already began to figure in their conversation as 
the gull. The money was divided, Jule taking 
half, with which he was to join Allen. The rest 
remained with Dickon, to be used in fitting out 
Bab with a new wardrobe. Then Jule wrapped 
himself in his great coat and went out. 

For the next few days, Dickon, his wife, and 
Bab were busy arranging their plans and re- 
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hearsing the parts they were to play. A week 
later, when King James entered the city of Lon- 
don, Bab had been transformed into a fine lady, 
with a pedigree and a history of her own ; and 
they had made up a plausible tale to account for 
her being ward to Dickon Wells. 

Barbara's sudden consent was not the subject 
of a second thought to Dickon ; but she laughed 
over it forty times a day. Often she would say 
to herself: "What a tale I'll have to tell him! 
Won't he love me then ? Love at first sight — ah, 
Master Shakspere, if you knew what I know, you 
could set all of Bankside cock-a-whoop with 
laughter till their sides ached like death." 

So the week passed and they waited for the 
king. Meantime faithful little Bab dispatched a 
message of her own to the young Richard, for, in 
a twinkling, when she had heard her aunt men- 
tion his name, her quick wit had fashioned a 
cotmterplot. 



CHAPTER IV 

JULE RIDES TO WALTHAM CROSS 

It was raining when Jule left the tavern, and 
rain in Smithfield meant the filthiest mud in Lon- 
don, which of itself was enough to make one bit- 
ter in one's thoughts. "This pig-pen 1" he mut- 
tered as he drew the collar of his coat close about 
him so as to muffle his head and face completely 
in the hood. "Bah!" he continued scornfully 
with a backward glance at the tavern. "It was 
our only chance ; but I fear the wench will ruin 
all. I don't like her change of mind. False and 
fickle — ^never a woman but was both — ^they are 
worth that by the score." 

He snapped his fingers in contempt and then 
turned his face towards the rain. It was but a 
short walk down Giltspur Street to Newgate, but 
the way was full of mud, a dirty runnel flowing 
in the middle of the street, and only a row of posts 
waist high to distinguish the footpath from the 
roadway. There was no paving of any sort and 
Jule waded in mud to his ankles. 
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On his way to the prison in Newgate by 
St. Paul's, Jule mused over a misspent life with 
bitterness of heart. He was a fair example of 
that sort of half-caste gentleman so common to his 
time. From his youth till now he had turned his 
hand to a dozen kinds of work, all of which he did 
indifferently well, but none with excellence — save, 
perhaps, to swagger and handle his ready sword. 

So long ago as when he was a lad of seventeen, 
he had made one of that large company of ship 
boys who sailed around the world with Sir Fran- 
cis Drake; but the discipline of Drake was too 
strict for Jule. He soon obtained service under 
Captain Hawkins and found trading in slaves 
more to his taste. He failed, however, to appre- 
ciate this captain's sterling honesty, and escaped 
the yard-arm on one occasion only by leaping 
overboard and swimming to some Spanish port 
that Sir John was eying hungrily, but dared not 
enter. 

In the next twenty years Jule was tossed here 
and there, now up, now down in fortune. He 
visited Candia one year, and sailed to Goa the 
next in a Portuguese carrack. He was pris- 
oner to the Turk. Twice he changed his religion 
on the rack, and bore the marks of the Inquisition 
till his death. He had fought in the army of the 
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Huguenots from choice, and under the Duke of 
Alva for money. Now, at middle age, he was 
back in England, a masterless man once more. 
He had obtained and lost a petty office under the 
King of Scotland, and when he visited Dickon 
Wells he had no support save a little ready 
money quilted in his doublet, his experience and 
his sword. He was, indeed, a skilful swordsman, 
— ^there were few better, — and he might be called 
a bully but for his bravery ; for he was as ready 
to draw his blade and fight as he was to swagger 
and swash his buckler. He often uttered a bully- 
ing threat, and as often backed it up with a blow 
of his fist or a thrust. Withal, he had a ready 
wit and a merry jest that carried him through 
life as if youth and age, joy and sorrow, pleasure 
and pain, were alike but accidents of being. "Eat, 
drink, and be merry," would be the motto of his 

shield, which might bear a rapier drawn and a 
pair of loaded dice. 

Jule splashed his way through the mud and rain 
of Smithfield till he came to Newgate. The 
keeper of the prison was an old friend of Jule's, 
and it was there the adventurer intended to spend 
the night. He knocked loudly on the iron-stud- 
ded gate, and was soon answered by a girl, who 
peered through the grating beside the door. 
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Is Jarvis Woodman at home?" asked Jule. 
Father," cried the girl, disappearing from the 
grating, which was always thus used for observa- 
tion. "Father," he heard her call up-stairs, 
"there is a man without would speak to you." 

Almost immediately the keeper appeared be- 
hind the grating. 

"Who are you ?" 

"Peter Jule." 

Jule heard an exclamation of surprise, and 
then the jangling of chains and bolts as the pon- 
derous door swung slowly open. 

" 'Od's faith, I am glad to see you 1" ejaculated 
Jarvis, as the two old comrades who had fought 
together in the wars grasped hands heartily. 
"Jule, I thought you were dead ten years ago." 

"Not dead, Jarvis ; not a dead dog kissing car- 
rion, as they say. Twill come to that anon." 

"You'd joke in your grave, old comrade," 
laughed Jarvis. 

"Why not, why not? It's a sour dog who 
wastes the merry hours in complaint. Time 
enough for that hereafter, where all are good, — 
or villains like ourselves." 

"Come in," said Jarvis. "It rains shrewdly, 
and I must close the gate." 

Jarvis and Jule were old friends, and were 
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really glad to see each other. The door was 
locked and they proceeded up-stairs to supper, 
which was just ready. After the evening meal 
was over they sat at the end of the long room next 
the prison chapel till late in the night, exchanging 
tales of what had happened during the ten years 
since they had met. At length Jule came to the 
events of the last few weeks, and then to the 
happenings of that very day. 

'You know Dickon Wells, don't you, Jarvis ?" 

'Only a little. He is a well-meaning gossip, 
but weak and wobbly. I should not trust him 
far." 

"I do not intend to," answered Jule. "In fact, 
I never trust a man farther than I have to. He 
gave me fifty pounds to advance our scheme. I 
shall set out to-morrow to Waltham Cross to look 
for the young country gosling we are going to 
gull. I shall turn over ten pounds of this to you. 
Some one must look after affairs at home and let 
me know if anything happens. Who is better 
fitted for the task than my trusty Jarvis ?" 

"Where shall I be when the end comes and a 
time to settle ?" 

"You shall have your fair share, Jarvis. You 
can trust an old friend for that. If this should 
fail, I have more in my head. Money will flow 
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the nearest town was Waltham Cross. It was 
there that Jule expected to fall in with Richard 
Allen. 

Jule did not care to leave the city by the short- 
est way, which would take him through 
Smithfield, for fear of meeting Dickon, who 
might have changed his mind over night. There 
was really little likelihood of this, but Jule was 
not sure of Dickon's steadfastness, and their plan, 
it must be admitted, laid them open to some 
chance of danger. So Jule took the roundabout 
way through Cripplegate and across the fields to 
Islington; thence north along the highroad to 
Hertfordshire and Essex. 

All London was on its way to Waltham 
Cross. Whenever Jule came to the crest of a hill 
he could see forward and back along the road for 
miles, which was dotted with people on horse and 
foot, all traveling in the same direction. 

It was twelve miles from London to the Cross, 
and Jule had traveled half the distance when he 
saw a rider coming towards him. This was the 
first person on his way to London whom Jule had 
met that morning, and the adventurer looked at 
the approaching horseman carefully. There was 
something familiar about his appearance that 
made Jule think the fellow must be an acquaint- 
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ance. They had nearly met when our adventurer 
turned his horse square across the new-comer's 
path. 

Jule scanned him carefully for a moment. But 
so far as he could see, he had made a mistake ; 
on second glance he could not recall having seen 
the youth before ; still he felt that haunting sense 
of familiarity. 

"Pardon me," he said ; " 'od's faith, I thought I 
knew you when I cried halt. But you are a 
stranger 7* 

Jule gave to his last words the tone of a ques- 
tion, and the rider nodded, saying that they were 
total strangers for all he knew. After another 
moment's thoughtful pause, Jule spoke again. 

"You should be lonely. I have met no others 
on their way to London this morning." 

" Tis I have done the meeting. I met upwards 
of two hundred horsemen, and then gave over the 
tedious task of cotmting. All the world is at 
Waltham Cross." 

"You came from there? Perhaps you will do 
me a friendly office, and direct me to some inn 
where I can find accommodation. I dare say they 
are full to bursting." 

"They are certainly overcrowded, but there is 
some room still at the Crooked Oak." 
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"God rest you merry and much thanks, good 
friend," replied Jule. He gathered up his reins, 
but did not start immediately. Instead, after a 
moment's hesitation, he asked another question. 

"Perhaps you can help me still further. I am 
looking for one Richard Allen, a west coun — ' 

"Stand, Dick, stand I Hold steady, I say I' 

These exclamations were occasioned by the 
sudden rearing of the stranger's horse. His rider 
had started at Jule's remark about Allen, and an 
accidental prick of the spur had sent the horse on 
his hind legs. 

"This is a mettlesome brute," explained the 
stranger as soon as he had succeeded in quieting 
his horse. "You must pardon me. I lost your 
question." 

"I am in search of a west-country lad named 
Allen, Richard Allen. Do you know an)rthing of 
his whereabouts ?" 

"Allen, Allen," said the stranger in a doubtful, 
musing tone. "Allen, Allen." 

"He may be with Sir Robert Gary of the king's 
bed-chamber." 

"Ah I No, I do not know the lad; but last 
night there was a great stir in the street, and a 
cry that the king was coming by, which made 
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every one rush out to see. But it was only Sir 
Robert Gary after all. He dismounted at the 
Mozambique Hen to inquire for some one who 
was stopping there. I saw them talking through 
the window, but devil a word could I hear. I 
wonder if he had come to see your friend ?" 

"What did he look like?" 

"I could hardly see for the crowd, except that 
he had golden hair and a fine face — as handsome 
as any I ever saw." 

"Doubtless it was he. 1*11 inquire there. 
Thanks for your courtesy. God you good-den." 

With that they parted, each riding his respect- 
ive way; Jule towards Waltham Cross, and the 
stranger, who was none other than Master Jack 
Knevet, back to London. Jack had risen early 
that morning to ride with a note from Bab to 
Richard Allen; and, though he had tried to ap- 
pear reluctant in his manner, he had directed Jule 
to the very place where Allen, thanks to the letter 
from Bab, was awaiting him. 

Jule galloped ahead, hoping that Jack's sugges- 
tion would prove true. He hoped to find Allen 
at the sign of the Mozambique Hen, and as he 
hoped he began to grow certain. Jule had gal- 
loped scarcely a mile before he was as positive of 
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the expected meeting as if he had had it on good 
authority instead of on the mere suggestion of a 
stranger met by the wayside. 

An hour brought him to the outskirts of the 
village. Never before had Waltham Cross been 
so full of people. Many of them were lodged in 
the town. The rest were day visitors who had 
ridden out of London that morning in the hope 
of seeing the king. The principal street was 
thronged with a crowd of people in which were 
idle gallants on horseback who pushed their way 
rudely through the crowd of tradesmen; coster- 
mongers and carters of all sorts who beat their 
nags and swore loudly, helping to raise the gen- 
eral confusion to a very bedlam. Even before 
Jule was near enough the noisy crowd to need to 
slacken his speed, he had caught sight of the huge 
signboard bearing the picture of a black hen. It 
was held out from the building on heavy iron 
brackets, and swung back and forth in the wind, 
occasionally emitting a rusty groan that was 
heard above the shouting in the street below. 

"Make way there," cried Jule as the press of 
people finally brought him to a standstill. "Out 
of my way, you varlets. Let me pass." 

One or two answered him back, but the crowd 
swayed and he passed on for twenty yards. 
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Then he was stopped again, pressed in on every 
side. 

"Does your horse kick, master?" asked a by- 
stander. 

"Get behind and see," growled Jule. 

He pricked his horse with the spur and made 
him plunge. Jule watched his opportunities, 
gaining a little here and a little there, till he had 
cut right through the obstructions and found 
himself inside the tavern yard. 

"Hostler," he yelled at the top of his voice. 
"Hello I Hostler, horseboy, ho there, ho I" 

In answer to his summons a lazy looking fellow 
came lounging forward with his hands in his 
pockets, and a wide grin on his blank face. 

'What will you have, master?" 

Take my horse, you fool," ejaculated Jule, at 
the same time dismounting in the center of the 
courtyard. 

"Fm no fool." 

"You look it, sirrah." 

'Do I, majesty?" 

Take my horse, impudence, or I shall beat 
your pate off your stupid shoulders." 

Jule was thoroughly exasperated, and he 
slashed at the horseboy with his whip. The latter 
dodged and ran into the house, crying for his 
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master at the top of his voice. By the time the 
host appeared, a good sized crowd had gathered 
on the galleries around the court to see what the 
disturbance was about. 

"What does this mean T* Jule demanded of the 
host. "I want my horse taken care of, and the 
fool stands there grinning like a Barbary ape." 

"We are full to overflowing," answered the 
host suavely. "There is not an inch of room in 
the house that I can put at your honor's service. 
I've even bargained for all my loose beds to go on 
the floor to-night. I've not the space of a grave 
to give you, sir." 

"That's a grave want," returned Jule, whose 
good humor was returning. "But, will you or 
won't you, I shall stay here to-night." 

The host persisted and Jule blustered; but 
where there was no room, none was to be had. 
At last, when fully convinced of this fact, Jule 
turned to remount his horse. 

"What will your majesty have me do with your 
horse?" cried the horseboy from behind a post. 

Jule laughed. "Take that, sirrah," and he 
tossed a shilling on the ground six feet away. 
He laughed as the boy came out gingerly to get 
the coin by the help of a stick in order to keep 
himself out of Jule's reach. 
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"Thanks, Master Big-Talk, I am sorry there is 
no room ; but there is felicity in adversity, as be- 
like you know if youVe ever stood at Bankside." 

"A fair wit and a foolish face — adieu 1" 

Jule turned once more and put his foot in the 
stirrup. Just then some one touched his shoul- 
der. 

"And what do you want?'* cried Jule, turning 
round. 

"I came early, sir, and am more fortunate than 
you. You may share my room if you will it so." 

"Aye, and you'll rob me in my sleep. What is 
your name, goodman boy ?" 

"Allen, sir, Richard Allen." 

Jule was taken back. In his temporary anger 
he had forgotten the reason that had brought him 
to this tavern. In a moment, however, he recov- 
ered his presence of mind. 

"Are you London bred ?" he inquired. "If so, 
you should see why I suspected such an offer 
from a stranger." 

"No, I am from the west country." 

"Fm Devonshire born myself," said Jule. "I'll 
take your offer for the sake of a cup of sack and 
an hour's gossip over the bonny hills and vales of 
Devon. Give me your hand, Master Allen. God 
rest you good friends." 
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Now that Jule had found a place to sleep, the 
horseboy managed to take care of his horse, and 
Allen and his guest entered the inn to complete 
their acquaintance. 



CHAPTER V 

THE PETITION AND THE KING 

Bab in her letter had warned Allen to be on the 
watch for Jule; but, being a poor penman, she 
had said little more than that he had better not 
mention Cicely's name under any consideration. 
Allen, though young and inexperienced in city 
ways, was not to be easily taken in, and Jule 
found him as uncommtmicative as the wariest 
could wish. It was not till Jule showed that he 
had a previous knowledge of the petition — in- 
formation that he had obtained, he said, from a 
friend of Sir Robert Cary's — ^that Richard could 
be got to say a word of his own plans. With this 
introduction, however, he became more talkative. 

"I have been here three days," he said, "coming 
at the instance of Sir Robert Cary, who advised 
me yesterday to present my petition to the king 
this afternoon when he returns from hunting." 
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"Have you it all drawn up ?" asked Jule. "Is 
it fair engrossed in a flowing hand?'' 

"It is my own work. You may judge for 
yourself." 

Richard drew out of his pocket the document 
he had prepared and handed it to Jule for exam- 
ination. The latter complimented him highly on 
the style of writing while, at the same time, he 
took mental note of all the facts contained 
therein. 

"You say that the estate is valued at a thousand 
pounds per annum ?" 

"Yes, that at least, and perhaps more." 

"How much money have you to prosecute your 
suit withal?" 

"Barely a hundred pounds." 

This fact was a disappointment to Jule, who 
believed that Richard had much more ready 
money at his command. However, Jule was 
proof against surprises, and even had Richard 
been watching his companion's face with the 
alertness bom of suspicion, he would have no- 
ticed no change in the expression of Jule's coun- 
tenance. 

"That is a short allowance, my friend," con- 
tinued Jule, apparently unmoved. "Short suits 
often require long answers. Chute I You must 
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live a la bon march/, as the Frenchies say. If 
you have not provided yourself already, I can 
guide you to a respectable place in London that is 
both cheap and convenient. I should not lodge 
within the walls if I were you. Only the very 
gallants who waste their money on dice and 
women in Paul's Walk — ^they are the only ones 
who lodge in the city proper. 'Tis better cheap 
beyond the walls towards Westminster, or near to 
Smithfield in Farrington Without." 

"What is Paul's Walk ? I thought—" 

*T)oubtless you thought it a house of God. 
Nay, nay, it is a profaned temple, full of money- 
changers. They need a scourge of small cords, 
'od's life, they do. How came you to be so 
ignorant ? Have you never been in London ?" 

"Only for a few days, when I hoped to find Sir 
Robert Gary ; but he had gone to Edinburgh, and 
advised me by letter to go back home till now." 

"It was good advice. I know him, — ^a shrewd 
man, and kindly withal. I remember well what 
a time I had to get clear of the council the night 
the queen died. I saw the lady who threw him a 
ring out of the window of the queen's bed-cham- 
ber, to take to the King of Scotland as a proof that 
the joyful — God save the mark — calamitous news 
was true. Yes, Sir Robert advised you well. 
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It is well for you now that you did not waste your 
money in riotous old London. Touching tkis in- 
strument" — ^lie still held the petition in his hand, 
— "touching this instrument: you say that the 
estate was taken from you in your grandfather's 
lifetime ?'* 

"Yes; in the reign of Queen Mary, her late 
Majesty's sister. Believers in the Church as we 
have it, had short shrift in those days. My 
grandfather was burned at the stake for his be- 
lief." 

God rest his soul," ejaculated Jule, devoutly. 

Tis a noble inheritance, that of martyrdom. 
How did it happen that her late Majesty did not 
restore the estate to your father?" 

"Two or three times she was on the point of 
doing so. But it was always her policy, my 
father used to say, to promise more than she gave, 
and to change her mind oftener than she made 
It." 

"She was always so. She owned small respect 
from all who knew her in her old age because of 
her vanity and — which is worse — ^she knew not 
the meaning of truth." 

"Shame 1" cried Richard. "She was the Queen 
of England, the light and hope of the whole 
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realm. Have you read what the poets say about 
her death ?" 

"Aye, that I have ; but the only poet of them all 
who is worthy of the name has remained silent as 
the grave touching this matter of the queen's 
death." 

"Who is that, pray, who can be so blind ?" 

"Nay, friend Allen, Master Shakspere is not so 
blind, unless to be blind is to see farther than 
with ordinary eyes. Have you ever seen his 
plays? No? Wait till you have seen his Ham- 
let, about the man with too much wit. You will 
never call him blind after that. We common 
folk know little of what goes on behind scenes at 
court, what luxury, what plots that should not 
see the light of day. I have it on good authority 
that our greatness abroad to-day is not due to the 
queen. She was crafty as a fox and more de- 
ceitful. No, no, it was not the queen. It was 
the great Lord Burleigh." 

"But he is dead long since." 

"His body, yes ; but not his soul. That lives 
in his son Sir Robert. Even so, since William 
Cecil died the country is going to the dogs. Tis 
scarce fifteen years since the Qiannel fight, and 
already Englishmen ar? tn^veling in Spain, God 
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save the mark ! — we shall have peace in another 
year. Drake, and trusty old John Hawkins — 
they've made me dance at the whip's end many's 
the time — but I can say this for them, they and 
Grenvile and Sidney, they were the glory of our 
age. Even Sir Walter Raleigh is the worst-liked 
man in London. No, no ; the times are changing, 
lad. The stage-player saw deeper than you think 
when he forgot to praise the queen." 

Allen was not well enough versed in affairs of 

state to dispute this argument. It was like shat- 

;tering one of the idols of his youth. He only 

sighed and turned the subject back to his petition 

and the king. 

"Well," said Jule, looking intently at the paper. 
"This is well writ. You would make a fair scriv- 
ener and could sit in Paul's for hire with the best 
of them. How do you intend to get this to the 
king?" 

"I should send it by the hand of a friend if I 
had one ; but I have none, so I must needs carry 
it myself." 

"Do you know," said Jule with a twinkle in his 
eye, "that you have the best of friends at your 
very elbow?" 

"Do you wish to deliver it?" asked Allen sus- 
piciously. 
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"No, no, my boy. That is not what I meant, 
though I would do it for the matter of tliat, with 
a willing heart The friend I meant is your 
own face.** 

'My face I You speak in riddles." 

In riddles, indeed 1 Rather from a knowledge 
of the king. I have been in Scotland, and served 
my day tmder this James — though not for long," 
he added quickly, as he remembered that the dis- 
covery of a theft had sent him packing out of 
Edinburgh in the middle of the night. "I know 
the king^s weakness as well as any. If ever we 
are ruled by favorites here in England, I know 
the reason why. A lad loves a lass for her pretty 
face. 'Tis so even with a king, let alone James 
Stuart. He loves a pretty face and a comely 
shape in lass or lad." 

"Do you call me pretty?" interrupted Allen 
with a pout on his fine lips. "Pretty is a girl's 
word. Beshrew a pretty man I" 

"Call it what you will, but don't misunderstand 
me. I must say it to your face, though I am not 
given to flattery, — there is that about you, face 
and figure, that will win its way to the king's 
heart. Trust Peter Jule and present your peti- 
tion with your own hand." 

"Doubtless I shall have to," answered Allen, 
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"though not for the reason you ascribe. You are 
making sport of me." 

Jule did not gainsay the last remark ; for he saw 
that his compliment had pleased Allen, and was 
likely to bear fruit in the form of good feeling if 
it was not spoiled by overplanting. 

This conversation took place in the room where 
they had eaten their dinner. They now went out 
into the public part of the tavern, which was 
nearly empty save for three or fotw low-looking 
fellows who were half drunk, and one other who 
seemed by his dress and deportment to be a gen- 
tleman. As soon as the latter saw Jule and 
Allen his brows lifted amiably, and he crossed 
the room to greet them. 

"God ye good-den, sirs ; I have a favor to ask. 
You will forgive me for making so free, but one 
gentleman to another is no bad bargain, as we say 
in Cheapside. I am John Savile, a poor scholar, 
dependent on his pen. I and several of my com- 
panions are about to write a small history of the 
happenings hereabouts, and publish it at Master 
Estes's. We intend this afternoon to observe the 
king's return from hunting. One of my friends 
will be at the upper end of the walk where the 
trees begin; another at the entrance to the first 
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court ; I shall make bold myself to stand near to 
the passage into the second court and write down 
a concise account of all that happens there. Will 
you and your friend go with us ?" 

"With the best will in the world, Master Savile. 
This is my friend Master Richard Allen, who has 
business of his own at the inner court this after- 



noon." 



"Ah, you have? Just to my taste. I like it 
well. It was there I wished your help. We had 
expected another friend to stand in that very 
place and make observations, but he has disap- 
pointed us. I was in search of some one to fill 
his place when my eyes fell on you ; and I made 
bold, seeing that we are all gentlemen, to address 
myself to you." 

"I am your man," replied Jule. "Both my 
friend and I have tablets at our girdle and can 
write with any scrivener in St. Paul's. When do 
you set out ?" 

"Immediately. My friends are waiting now." 

Ten minutes later the little company was on the 
way to Theobalds. They took the crooked path 
across country through the meadows, which were 
bright with spring flowers newly blown. There 
had been promise of a storm that morning, but 
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the clouds had all chased themselves away, leav- 
ing the soft countryside bathed in the mellow, 
sunlit haze. 

The country house they were approaching was 
not alongside the public road as was the usual 
custom, but was approached by a sort of dike 
or ridge a furlong from end to end, and bordered 
on each side by irregular rows of elm and ash 
trees. At the beginning of this walk, which was 
some twenty paces across, one of Savile's com- 
panions stationed himself to watch. A second re- 
mained at the other end of the avenue where it 
joined the entrance court of this palatial mansion. 
Savile himself, with Jule and Allen, went on to 
the second court. 

The meadows between Theobalds and Waltham 
Cross, the long walk, even the courts of the house 
itself were crowded with a shifting mass of peo- 
ple. Several times an excited rumor spread 
among them that the king was coming; but in 
every case the rumor proved false, for his Majesty 
found the sport of hunting so congenial to his 
taste that it was nearly five o*clock before a great 
acclamation announced the reality of his return. 
There was a great deal of shouting and cheering 
in the distance when the kmg and his company 
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rode into sight. A veritable cloud of caps 
swarmed into the air, many of which doubtless 
never returned to the willing hands that sent 
them flying in honor of the prince. At this point 
Savile and his two friends separated, Jule and 
Richard going to the third or inner court. 

"It is here/' said Jule, "that you must present 
your petition to the king. When he comes in 
sight, advance boldly and drop on your knees. 
Never mind the earth — 'twill brush oft ; what is a 
pair of nether hose spoiled for a mint-new for- 
tune?" 

All the while the cheering showed that the king 
was coming nearer. They had not long to wait 
before he appeared in the courtyard where Jule 
and Richard had stationed themselves. The peo- 
ple fell back a pace in awe, disclosing the figure of 
the sovereign near the entrance. He had dis- 
mounted, and was here met by Sir Robert Cecil, 
his host. The king greeted him cordially, spoke 
a word or two about the excellence of his hunting, 
and then took him by the arm to lead him across 
the court. Sir Robert Cary and the SheriflF of 
Essex followed close, and two or three Scottish 
noblemen behind them. 

"Now is your time," whispered Jule. "Cour- 
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age, lad, courage; your fortune hangs on this 
cast. "WTien you hand it to him, be sure to show 
your face. Your future is in your face." * 

Allen stepped forward gracefully and fell upon 
one knee before the king. 

"Your gracious Majesty," he began in a melo- 
dious voice that arrested James's attention at 
once. "Will you deign to receive an himible peti- 
tion from one of your most duteous subjects?" 

"What have we here?" laughed the king, for 
he had killed two fat bucks that afternoon and 
was in a merry mood. "By St. Andrew, who are 
you?" 

Richard had lifted his head suddenly when he 
handed the petition to the king ; it was the beauty 
of his countenance that had caused the king's 
appeal to St. Andrew. 

"In due humility, I am Richard Allen." 

"Allen, Allen," exclaimed the learned sovereign 
quite in the puzzled voice of an ordinary man. 
"Allen, oh yes, Allen. Robin, is not this the 
bairn ye spoke of ?" 

Sir Robert Cary stepped forward and con- 
firmed the king's impression. 

"This is my old friend's son. Master Richard, 
on whose behalf I interceded with your gracious 
Majesty." 
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"I recall it well. It is a gcx)d opinion he has of 
you; but rise, lad, rise," continued the king 
kindly. "Do not wear your hose out on the 
rough ground while I glance at the petition." 

During this scene Jule had stepped back so as 
to conceal himself among the crowd. His posi- 
tion in the court had been so trifling that he did 
not fear recognition by the king ; but there were 
others following in the king's train who knew of 
his disgrace and might perchance remember him. 

Meantime the king was reading the petition. 
When his eyes fell upon the list of broad acres 
and princely houses that would be restored to 
Allen if the petition were granted, his princely 
brows drew together and the satisfied expression 
faded from his face. 

"Here, Robin," he cried petulantly. "This is 
matter for more consideration. Keep it till we 
are in our court at London." 

The king passed the paper to Sir Robert witH a 
look of relief, as if he had put a dangerous 
weapon from him. Then he said to Allen : 

"As for you — " 

The king stopped, for he was affected by the 
look of disappointment in the handsome young 
face of Allen. 

"Give it back, Robin ; on my kingdom — No, no, 
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keep it, man ; I canna, I canna do it. It's a mickle 
grant the bairn asks." 

James, whose heart was kind when not entan- 
gled with his purse strings, spoke an encouraging 
word to Richard. 

"Cheer up, lad, and hope. I shall not grant if 
now — mind, I do not say I can not — a king can do 
what pleaseth him — ^this is no matter to answer 
on the moment. Come to me at Lx)ndon. There 
you shall have my answer. Is there no slighter 
favor I can show you ?** 

Allen fell on his knees again. 

"If your highness will but let me kiss your 
royal hand I shall be rich for life." 

It was a bold piece of flattery; but no flattery 
was too bold for James Stuart. Cary whispered 
something in the king's ear. 

"By St. Andrew, Robin, a braw notion. Lad, 
I will have no country loon who boasts nothing 
but master to his name to kiss my royal hand." 

With that the king caught hold of his sword 
and, without unsheathing it, gave Richard a timid 
tap upon the shoulder. 

"Rise, rise up. Sir Richard Allen, and embrace 
your lord." 

King James took his new-made knight into his 
arms and kissed him upon each' cheek. 
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"Do not look so disapproving, my bonny host," 
he cried to Cecil. "Can not the king show cour- 
tesy to whom he will?*' 

Then he fell to talking with Sir Robert Cary, 
speaking as he always did to his intimate friends 
in the dialect of his own land ; and together they 
passed on into the house. Richard remained 
kneeling a moment longer, almost stupefied with 
the honor that had fallen on him. Jule was soon 
at his side, grasping his hand with the cordiality 
of an old friend. 

"Congratulations, Sir Richard ! Your fortune 
is made. There can be no doubt of it." 

"Do you really think so? I thought he cast a 
sour look at my petition." 

"A sour look, but a sweet blow! Sir Robert 
will bring him round. Fear nothing for the re- 
sult We shall borrow a hundred pounds or two 
on the strengt . of the "Sir" when we return to 
London. I know an Italian who will suit our 
needs. Trust Peter Jule. Cheer up, cheer up, 
the worst is yet to come." 

They both laughed, and making their slow way 
through the crowded courtyard, they fell in with 
Savile. 

"By your leave I shall call upon you to-morrow 
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afternoon," he said to Jule. "Then we can com- 
pare notes on what has happened." 

He had a kindly speech for Allen and his for- 
tune ; then the crowd put them asunder, and Jule 
and Richard returned to their inn. 

That night, when he was about ready for bed, 
Richard cast an uneasy glance about the room. 
He was on the point of doing something that he 
had rather do alone; but, though he was not a 
bold, forthputting youth, he was, on the other 
hand, neither shrinking nor afraid. He hesitated 
only a moment before he fell on his knees, and 
clasped his hands in prayer. 

Jule looked at him in surprise. Doubtless it 
was a long time since Jule had shared the room of 
a man who said his prayers openly without shame. 
The adventurer looked, and his lips curled scorn- 
fully. 

"Baby 1" he muttered. "Goodness and piety in 
a hose and doublet. Mon dieu! I shall have to 
turn priest myself." 

A moment later Richard rose and got into bed. 
Jule was then on the point of undressing. When 
he was ready to follow his companion, the adven- 
turer stepped to the middle of the room, dropped 
on his knees beside a stool, and clasped his hands. 
All the time he was in the attitude of devotion, 
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Jule found it necessary to exert himself to keep 
from laughing. 

"Oh, Jule, Jule," he was saying to himself, 
"what would Jarvis say ? Have I turned Papist ? 
Vanitas vanitatum. Fll creep into the gosling's 
heart, if not one way, then another. Fll be re- 
ligious, on my life I will; and I must caution 
Mistress Bab, the little vixen, that I must." 

When Jule had remained what he thought was 
long enough at his devotions, he rose, blew out 
the taper, and followed Richard to bed. Ten 
minutes later these two men, lying side by side, 
were apparently asleep. 

Allen slumbered quietly. He had had an ex- 
citing day and was tired out. He was now Sir 
Richard, and the smile on his face as he slept may 
have been due to his last thought, which was of 
Cicely, and what she would say of it ; or he may 
have been dreaming of his new-found friend. 

This friend, however, though lying still, was 
not asleep. There is something about manly in- 
nocence that disarms a guilty heart. It may have 
been this fact, or it may have been a return of the 
melancholy mood which had seized Jule when he 
gazed down upon the silent city of his birth from 
the top of Newgate Tower ; whatever it was, he 
was troubled in his mind, and hours passed before 
he fell into a restless sleep. 



CHAPTER VI 

PETER JULE FINDS A GULL 

When Allen awoke in the morning he was sur- 
prised to see Jule fully dressed and sitting by tlie 
window. The adventurer's attention was fixed 
upon a book which lay open on his knees. It was 
Ricliard's Bible, and the lad had no mind to in- 
terrupt; so he lay silent for awhile. Suddenly 
Jule closed the book and put it on the window 
ledge. 

"Ah, awake?" he cried when he saw Allen's 
open eyes. 

"Yes; I shall be ready in a minute. I would 
not disturb you till you were done. Where were 
you reading?" 

Jule scowled. "The crucifixion." 

"It was awful," replied Richard with a shud- 
der, "It was awful. I can hardly bear to read 
it. There is but one place in the whole book that 
hurts me more to read — ^I mean the death of 
Judas." 

"Served him right," murmured Jule. "Trea- 

82 
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son then, treason now ; it is all the same — ^hang, 
draw, and quarter." 

"It was not the pain he suffered ; it was the re- 
morse. Put yourself in his place. Suppose you 
had betrayed one who had trusted you dearly! 
How would you feel then? Could you sleep in 
quiet ? The very thought of it would undo you. 
It would break your heart." 

"You do not know what Judas had been 
through," growled Jule. "You ask me to put 
myself in his place. Put yourself in mine. For 
thirty years — bah I What is a wasted life to you ? 
Dress yourself. It is time to eat. — ^Eat, drink, 
and be merry," he cried in a different tone, and 
tapping the Bible with his finger, "for to-morrow 
we die." 

Jule seemed to have a fear lest the conversation 
should drift back to the subject of treachery, and 
he had much ado to prevent such a turn. While 
Richard was dressing, Jule kept him busy listen- 
ing to anecdotes of his experience abroad. With 
one story and another he amused his companion 
till he was dressed. The morning was spent do- 
ing little things, the only matter of importance 
being the arrival of a letter from Sir Robert Cary, 
which advised Richard to return to London the 
next day. Then later came Master Savile, the 
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scholar, to talk about the happenings at the inner 
court. 

"That is a good tale you have told me. I shall 
put it in my book, with many thanks for your 
kindly observation, provided I have your due per- 
mission. And you. Sir Richard — ^my heartiest 
congratulations. The honor is yours and the 
envy mine ; God speed you. Here is an order,*'' 
he said, handing a paper on which he had written 
a few words and signed his name. "My book is 
soon to be printed and is for sale at the house of 
Master T. Estes; you know the place? Cer- 
tainly. Everybody does. Tis the best known 
book-shop 'twixt Whitehall and the Tower. This 
order will procure you each a copy free of charge, 
which I hope you will do me the honor to accept 
as a slender testimonial of my gratitude." 

"You have written other works?" inquired 
Jule. 

"Have you been abroad?" replied Savile in 
surprise. "Yes ; they are all for sale at the same 
shop. Master Estes is one of the best venders of 
books in Lx)ndon. He always has a select stock, 
even including the real story of Hamlet. He 
never sold the botched up quarto that first came 
out. All I have written is to be had there." 



ft 
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Savile talked with them a long time and stayed 
to supper. This done, he said : 

"Walk with me to the Crooked Oak, where I 
lodge. I have some one to show you there." 

"A friend?" asked Jule. 

"No, a stranger ; and a stranger piece of flesh 
you never saw in merry England. But — ^as I 
heard in some play lately — *God made him, let 
him pass for a man.' " 

Is he so hard to recognize as that ?" 

'As that? As a man, yes. His name is 
Thomas Tull of London town, as he will 
promptly tell you, with many a bow and stately 
flourish of Spanish foolery. How it irks me to 
see Englishmen borrow every bow and ribbon 
that they see in Italy and elsewhere. I should 
travel to more purpose, had I the wherewithal. 
His tongue is longer than his mouth, and — sir 
reverence — ^as big as his Majesty the king's." 

Richard, who had been silent during this con- 
versation, looked disapproval at Savile's slur 
upon the king's appearance. 

"No oflFense," added Savile, noticing the ex- 
pression of Richard's face. "Had the royal lips 
moistened my cheeks as they have yours, I should 
forget how they looked too. There are some of 
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us who belong to the queen's time and who think 
— well, he is a foreign king; but, be that as it 
may, let us be friends. I shall keep silent and 
regard your likes." 

Savile was really such a courteous gentleman 
that Richard felt the charm of his companionship 
at once. He enjoyed the scholar's society, and 
was quite willing to set out with him in quest of a 
little fun at the Crooked Oak. 

When they entered the tavern, the room was 
half full of people. Every person's attention was 
directed towards a comer where a man had just 
risen from a stool. 

"That is he of whom I spoke," whispered Sa- 
vile. "That is Tommy TuU. Examine him for 
yourself." 

Tull would certainly have attracted attention 
anywhere. He was a little below the average 
height and very broad, fat, and out of training. 
His oval head and stubby neck were but a half- 
size copy of his Himipty-Dimipty stomach, posted 
upon wobbly legs ; even his pudgy hands seemed 
unable to grasp each other warmly. His cheeks 
puckered about his eyes when he laughed so as 
almost to hide them; yet it was a broad, good- 
natured laugh, though any one could see that he 
took his mirth as solemnly as he took everything 
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else pertaining to himself and his dignity. Take 
him all in all, he was another Falstaff — Falstaff 
bereft of his levity and endued with modesty. 

^'Gentlemen/' he said, rising from his seat in 
the comer, "you do me too much honor." 

He crooked himself in the middle with the 
grace and agility of an animated sausage ; then he 
walked with quick, flat-footed steps to a stool in 
the center of the room. He evidently intended to 
stand upon it, for ke felt its solidity with his toe ; 
but he changed his mind as if he feared the stool 
would not hold him, and sat down upon it in- 
stead. 

"Gentlemen," he continued, bowing like a sea- 
lion, first to one side, then to the other. "This is 
an unexpected honor — ^heml I shall sing you 
something, since you will have me sing, some- 
thing I have picked up abroad. You know I have 
traveled everywhere: — ^Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, France, and Spain. Oh, yes, I have 
been in Switzerland, too. My papa pays all my 
expenses. He believes in this kind of education, 
and it has worked wonders with me. I used to be 
as bashful a lad as ever lived; but now — bless 
me! — I've kissed half the chamber-wenches in 
Waltham." 
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"Give us your song," cried some one impa- 
tiently. "We'll have the wenches in later." 

"Be patient, friend. This little song I learned 
in Madrid — ^not Mad-rid, as most of you say here, 
but Ma-drid. It is in the Spanish language, and 
the tune was very difficult to learn. It took me 
two whole days to learn it. You must notice the 
little quavers in the voice. It is a great favorite 
in Madrid. It is about a Spaniard who walked 
on the public square and met his enemy. He 
killed him and ran away himself; I mean, the 
Don — ^the first Don— did. Now, if you are all 
ready, I shall sing it." 

He closed his squinty eyes comfortably and put 
his hands on his wobbly stomach. Then he be- 
gan to sing in a really sweet voice the lines which 
I have here translated into English : 

"Don Desperado 
Walked on the Prado, 
And there he met his enemy. 
He pulled out a knife, a, 
And let out his life, a, 
And fled for his own across the sea." 

"Is that all ?" quoth the irrepressible man in the 
comer. "He gave us prologue enough for a 
whole play." 

But the general sense of the company was of 
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pleasure. They delighted in the fun made of the 
haughty Don, and those who could not under- 
stand the Spanish words were no less pleased 
with the singer's voice. Every tankard was 
drained to him, and a chorus of voices called for 
another song. To this request he complied, 
with many simpering avowals that they did him 
too much honor. 

"I shall render you a little piece," he explained, 
"of my own composition. Both the words and 
the music are my own. It is in honor of my 
lady-love, and here it is : — 

" I sing of her lovely eyes, 
Which are like two little stars in the skies ; 
Her lips are like cherries, 
Long, squeezed-out strawberries, 
And I love her, I do, I do too." 

This song was not so successful as the first, 
and he was not asked to sing again. He sat for a 
moment in disappointed expectation of an en- 
core, while interest drifted back to the neglected 
tankards. As soon as he was quite sure that he 
was forgotten, he got up and waddled back de- 
jectedly to the seat he had formerly occupied in 
the comer. The table where he had been sitting 
had seats for four persons, three of which, on his 
return, were occupied by Savile, Jule and Allen. 

Savile and Allen had listened to the singing 
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with much amusement. Tull had the air of a 
man who had been for a long time under durance, 
perhaps from a natural dullness that had kept 
him at home without giving his fond pareilts 
much assurance of a bright future. To such 
natures there often comes a time of rapid growth, 
and Tull, who had reached such a period, seemed 
to be in the blossoming stage. He would be a 
gentleman at whatever cost, and had traveled 
much in preparation. He had managed to pick 
up many of the eccentricities of his foreign ac- 
quaintances, while, at the same time, he was im- 
pervious to all the broadening influences of in- 
telligent travel. All this showed plainly in his 
artless confidence, and in his apparent insensi- 
bility to the figure he displayed in public. 

Though he amused Richard Allen and the 
scholar Savile, Tull inspired quite different feel- 
ings in the mind of Peter Jule. The adventurer 
regarded Tull with a severe expression in his 
hawk-like eyes, for Jule always looked upon the 
frailties of his fellow-men as common plunder. 
It was such a feeling that prompted him to seize 
the sudden opportunity of stripping Allen, which 
he had stumbled upon quite by accident. He had 
hinted to Jarvis of still other fish that might be- 
come entangled in his net. Now as he looked at 
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Tull, whose clothes and ornaments betokened 
wealth, and whose countenance indicated extreme 
simplicity — ^as Jule saw this, he thought only of 
how the situation could be turned to his own ad- 
vantage. It was due to this inspiration that he 
had taken care to seat himself and his companions 
at the table the singer had temporarily left. 

"Three of your stools are gone," he said, as 
Tull returned crestfallen after the ill reception 
accorded to the verses in honor of his lady-love. 
"Can you favor us with more poetry of your own 
making?'* 

"With pleasure,'* answered Tull, brightening 
at the idea that one at least had appreciated his 
effort. "I have a set of verses in my pocket 
now." 

As he drew out a huge wallet, Jule leaned 
across the table and spoke to him in a low voice. 

"Friend, I have heard of your poetry before. 
Are you not Master Thomas Tull, son of Oliver 
Tull, in Friday Street ?" 

"Right, sir, right ; hard by the Mermaid Tav- 
ern. It is a glorious place, and I have many 
literary friends who, I hope, will soon elect me to 
the Raleigh Club." 

"Just so," answered Jule. "I want to give you 
a warning. Never read your verses there." 
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"Why not ? There are many there who — " 

"Whom, Master Tull, whom >x)U should say. 
There are many at the Raleigh Club whom your 
verses would offend." 

"Offend ! Indeed I Your reason, sir ?" 

Jule struck his fist on the table and uttered in 
dramatic fashion: 

"Jealousy 1" 

"Ah, I understand," said Tull, much pleased 
at the compliment. "I noticed that Master Shak- 
spere and Master Jonson — both of them good 
men in their way — looked daggers at me when I 
read them this poem." 

"I heard of that — ^never mind how. Doubt- 
less they saw their laurels taking root in fallow 
soil." 

"You flatter me ; but judge for yourself. This, 
gentlemen," he continued, with a majestic inclina- 
tion of his head and shoulders that included the 
whole table, "is a love poem — 2l sort of protha- 
lamion in honor of my one and only mistress, the 
bright-eyed, star-eyed, adorable Mistress Cicely 
Coverdale." 

"The devil you say!" broke out Allen in 
amazement. 

"Aye ; we are to marry soon." 

Richard was on the point of telling Tull he 
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lied ; but, fortunately, he held his tongue, for Bar- 
bara's warning not to mention his connection 
with Cicely came into his mind ; and, if this were 
not enough, the behavior of Savile was sufficient 
to put him still further upon his guard. 

"Is not this rather sudden, Master Tull ?" said 
the scholar. "I know Thomas Coverdale, but 
devil a word have I heard him say concerning 
marriage save — " 

He stopped short and looked at Allen in much 
perplexity. "Ah," he continued; "tell us about 
it, tell us all about it." Then he pressed Rich- 
ard's hand under the table and managed to whis- 
per, imheard by the others: — "Cheer up, lad, 
cheer up ; I'll wager my life it is all a lie." 

So Savile knew who Richard was ! The latter 
thanked his friend with a look, and thought to 
himself that there would be much to talk about on 
the road back to London the next day. Mean- 
while, Tull, who was blissfully unaware of this 
bit of by-play, went on looking through the 
papers in his wallet to find the verses he was 
about to read. But find them he could not. 

"Never mind," he said, "I have others here." 

"Let them rest," suggested Savile. "Tell us a 
tale unwritten. I am interested in the fate of 
my friend's daughter. I am sure we all are." 
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Allen, who could hardly trust himself to speak, 
merely bowed. Jule, however, seconded the re- 
quest warmly. 

"Tell us the tale, friend Tull. Twenty years 
ago, before I left London, I knew old Coverdale 
myself. I have been minded to look him up, now 
that I have come back to my old haunts; and I 
shall do it yet, for he was a good friend to me, 
and will give me the right hand. Tell me of the 
child. She was but a year old then — a mere baby 
at her mother's breast, and now — alas, what hap- 
pens in twenty years !" 

A shadow passed over the adventurer's face, 
and Tull took advantage of his silent lapse to 
begin. He squared himself back, with his head 
comfortably settled in the capacious folds of his 
neck and his ton of flesh deeply creased against 
the edge of the table. He tapped his fingers 
lightly like a person who would call attention to 
some highly prized utterance. 

"I have not seen her yet," he began, "but I 
know what she is like. The mere description of 
her charms inspires me to song. Master Cam- 
pion is going to publish some of them in his next 
book of airs." 

"But the girl," interrupted Savile. 
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"Ah, the girl I I know she will love me. She 
has had some experience. She knows how sweet 

it IS. 

"Then you are not the first in her affections?** 
asked Jule. 

"Oh, a mere affair. She has forgotten him by 
now. Some fool in Devonshire." 

"What was his name ?" queried Allen, who was 
beginning to see the humor in the idea that Cicely 
— ^his Cicely — should marry this lumbering fool. 

"Oh," answered TuU, with the gravity of com- 
plete self-satisfaction. "I do not consider it. 
There is no jealousy about me. I have forgotten 
his name." 

"A poor memory," replied Richard, "is oft a 
blessing in disguise." 

"Quite right; she will never think of him 
again." 

Allen came near to losing his temper when he 
saw his sarcastic reply glance from Tull's dull 
wit like water from a duck's back. 

" 'A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear,' " he 
added. 

Even this retort did not reach its intended des- 
tination ; for Tull went on in a musing tone : 

"Where have I heard that remark before ?** 
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"Perhaps you dreamed it," snapped his com- 
panion. "I doubt your getting knowledge other- 
wise." 

"What do you mean, sir? Are you making 
fun of me, sir ? Do you doubt the quality of my 
erudition ?" 

"Erudition! What is that?" 

Tull fidgeted in the uncomfortable state of 
mind of one who has two ideas as to why a ques- 
tion is asked him ; or, perhaps, none at all. 

"Erudition is knowledge, sir. It is ethics, lan- 
guage, classics, philosophy, literature, history, 
travel, surgery, politics, magic, a calm demeanor 
in the society of ladies, and a pregnant wit 
withal." 

Tull folded his hands complacently and squint- 
ed through his glasses, as much as to say that he 
defied any one to contradict his proficiency in all 
of the branches of learning he had mentioned. 

Savile, who wished to prevent further disagree- 
ment until he had had a private talk with Richard, 
here interrupted to restore peace. The theme of 
conversation was soon changed to a more peace- 
able subject and, by the time they were ready to 
separate for the night, Tull's good humor had 
been flattered into full tide. He gave his address 
to each of his new acquaintances, and invited 
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them all to meet him at some future time and dine 
with him at the Mermaid Tavern. 

Allen, all the while, had been moody and in- 
clined to further quarreling ; but he soon saw the 
wisdom of concealing his feelings until he knew 
more about the real situation. When they broke 
up, he gave his hand to Tull in anything but 
inward good-fellowship ; but Tull himself thought 
from Richard's outward behavior that he was the 
warmest-hearted of them all. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE RETURN TO LONDON 

Morning found Waltham Cross in a great 
flurry of excitement. From the king in his bed- 
chamber across the fields at Theobalds to the 
meanest chimney-sweep in Waltham — every one 
was at sixes and sevens over the great event. 
Some were for setting off at once ahead of the 
king in order to view at leisure the various de- 
vices that had been prepared along the way for 
his entertainment ; others preferred to keep pace 
with the royal party, riding through the fields on 
either side of the road ; while still others, from the 
mere delay of such great numbers, were forced to 
follow in the rear and ride into London a good 
hour after the king had entered the Charter- 
House. 

Our particular friends made an early start ; yet 
the road was so crowded that fast riding was out 
of the question. They were forced to go at a 
walk, which favored the enjoyment of the weather 
and made conversation a pleasure. The four 
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men set out abreast ; but, ere they were a mile on 
their way, Jule and Tull rode together in front, 
while Savile and Allen lagged some twenty paces 
behind. 

"I must compliment you on your behavior last 
night," said Savile. "I could see that you had a 
liking to be angry." 

Richard laughed. "It is ill jesting with a dull 
wit. However, Master Savile, you seem to know 
more of me than I do of you." 

"You are right, my friend. A few words will 
suffice to explain who I am. I am a gentleman 
by birth and a scholar by profession ; not a dry- 
as-dust old book-worm, like Master Stow, who 
digs in folios as old as the realm, but one who 
likes a song of good life withal and a merry 
scene. I am poor by birth and a good friend by 
nature to those who let me. I was bom — ^but, 
enough of my biography. How does it like you ?" 

There was a courtesy of manner about the 
genial old scholar that went so directly to one's 
heart that Richard already felt as if he had 
known Savile days instead of hours. The 
scholar possessed such an open, manly face, 
which betokened truth and fair dealing beyond 
suspicion, that Richard was fain to open his 
heart to the kindly gentleman. 
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"Your biography likes me well. Now let me 
ask you a question. You seem to know my only 
friend in London, and I have not heard from her 
in months." 

"I know that," answered Savile. "Do you 
wish to know how I learned it? One day her 
father — crabbed, crooked old Thomas Cover- 
dale — was berating you to me. You may be sure 
he has no love for you. Well, Mistress Cicely 
spoke up in your behalf — ^you should have seen 
her eyes flash and the glow come in her cheeks 
like a summer rose. Ah, me I I was young 
myself once. She gave you such a character as I 
shall not forget these many years. 'Tis odd I 
forgot your name. It was not till he," pointing 
ahead to Tull, who rode at Jule's side, "till he put 
you into my mind that I remembered you. I 
must compliment you again on your forbear- 
ance." 

"Can you tell me anything of Mistress Cover- 
dale? Have you seen her lately?" 

"Not within a month. Up to that time she was 
well enough. Still her life was not a bed of 
roses." 

He told Richard all he knew, which, after all, 
was not very much. Allen was surprised to hear 
that there seemed to be some coolness between 
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Cicely and her father. Richard remembered her 
as so strong in her fancied duty as a daughter 
that he wondered what could have been able to 
produce such a change in so short a time. 

"She seemed so fond, so foolishly fond of 
him, I thought ! When we parted in Devonshire 
she forbade me even to try to see her secretly or 
to send her any word till her father gave permis- 
sion. 

"She has wished for you since. She even 
wrote you a letter, as she told me one day at the 
door." 

"How ? What ? I never got it." 

"Doubtless ; Thomas Coverdale is a cruel man 
and he may have found the letter. He has no- 
tions of his own about the care of children, and, 
I fancy, has taught her a good deal since you saw 
her last. Perhaps she would not send you pack- 
ing if you went to see her now." 

"I shall see her soon," said Richard, with a 
manly look of determination, as if he intended 
this time to take the dilemma by the horns. 

"It was about that very thing that I wanted to 
speak to you when I asked you to drop behind 
the others. God save me from coming between 
a father and his child, but my heart is ever with 
the young people. I fear a well-shed tear or a 
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pair of clasped hands would move me quicker 
than a thousand pounds ; but I must give you a 
warning." 

"I am ready to hearken to your advice, sir." 

"In the first place, I do not like the looks of 
your friend Jule. Where did you fall in with 
him?" 

Richard related the arrival of Knevet, and 
showed Savile Barbara's letter. 

"She is a poor scribe," he said at length, after 
he had perused the letter carefully. "I consider 
this somewhat in the nature — it is non-committal, 
to say the least ; she does not say either the one 
thing or the other, but I advise you to be close- 
mouthed till you have seen this girl at the Ragged 
Staff and have heard from her own lips what she 
knows of this man Jule. Lord save me ! How I 
do wind away from my subject. You said 
a while ago that you wanted to see Mistress Cice- 
ly. What would you do if you were to see her 
now?" 

Richard began to blush furiously, but said not 
a word. 

"Just what I thought," continued Savile. "You 
would make a dash forward to kiss her, then come 
to a sudden stop a yard in front of her, wondering 
whether you durst or not. Am I right?" 
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"I fancy I know my place/* was Richard's 
offended reply. 

" 'Slids, lad, take no offense. There is no one 
in London wishes you better than I do. Heed 
not what I said." 

Richard put out his hand. 'Tardon me, sir; 
I am a fool." 

"Not a fool, lad, but of fewer years than I. I 
should have done the same fifty years ago. Now 
listen to me, who have three-score years of expe- 
rience, which is at your service. London is a 
great place, but not so great but that we may 
meet almost any one on a day like this. If 
you should meet your mistress you must re- 
member your promise and not seek to speak with 
her. From what Tull said last night something 
has happened that we do not know about. Your 
friend Barbara at the tavern warns you not to 
mention Mistress Cicely's name under any cir- 
cumstances. Do you promise me to be discreet?" 

"It will be a hard task to be discreet when I 
meet her ; but I give you my word to follow your 
advice." 

"It is important, and you had better — ah, who 
are you ?" 

"My business is with your companion," replied 
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a stranger, who had thrust his horse between 
Savile and Allen. 

This stranger, who had been sitting his horse 
quietly at the roadside for some time, put a small 
letter into Richard's hands and then rode rapidly 
away towards London. 

"You are a prophet, Master Savile," said Rich- 
ard, after he had read the letter hurriedly. "Look 
at it for yourself." 

The scholar took the note and read : — 

"Dick, dear, — Bab and I will be at the end of 
the Cloth Fair, hard by St. Bartholomew's, for 
we know you will be sure to come back with the 
king. I hope you will see me, but if you do, ride 
by without speaking. Bab will bring you to see 
me to-night. Brave Jack has promised to give 
you this letter if he has to sit at the roadside all 
day. He is going to marry my pretty Bab. — 
Your own — Cicely." 

"Who is brave Jack?" inquired Savile, as he 
returned the note. 

"He is the fellow who gave me the note — 
Jack Knevet, in the employ of Master Cover- 
dale." 

"He has done you a good service ; thank him in 
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your heart accordingly. I shall ride ahead, now. 
When you have read the message a few times join 
us yourself." 

Before long they were approaching Islington. 
Here they found a great crowd of people waiting, 
for it was impossible to tell which of the two 
roads the king would take in order to reach the 
Charter-House. Many of the persons from 
Waltham had waited here, and many more had 
come out of London. In fact, half the town 
seemed to be present. 

London, though not so large by far as the mod- 
em city, was a big place to be all on end with ex- 
citement over the arrival of a single person. 
Such, however, was the case on this seventh 
of May, 1603 — ^the day his sacred Majesty was 
to enter the city of his adoption. About all that 
the people of London knew concerning the prog- 
ress of the king was that Sir Robert Gary had 
ridden hot-foot to Edinburgh with the news of 
the queen's death. They knew that the king had 
started south by easy stages and had lodged in 
many places on the way. At last he was actually 
coming. Everything was topsy-turvy. People 
rushed this way and that. The streets beyond 
the city wall, the roofs of the houses, trees, the 
open fields — ^wherever there was the least place of 
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vantage — such a place was jammed with people 
gone out to see the king. Those of the upper 
class went for their interest. They met their 
new master by the way, feasted their eyes on his 
royal countenance, and offered their allegiance, 
hoping much in return. Jule and his party had 
met a dozen noblemen, the last of whom was Sir 
Henry Lee, followed by sixty men-at-arms in yel- 
low scarfs. The one idea of every man of rank 
seemed to be to hasten the proof that he had 
utterly forgotten the great woman who had ruled 
them for half a century with a rod of iron. 

There were common people in the crowd, too, 
who went merely for their own delight, to see the 
king and to wonder. Strange tales had gone 
ahead of the royal Stuart : about how weakly he 
sat upon a horse, and that he was padded so thick 
through that an average-lengthed dagger could 
not reach his princely skin. There were counter- 
rumors, too, of his having fired a cannon at York 
with so true an aim that it put the whole garri- 
son to shame and flattery. But all this is neither 
here nor there. The monarch is scarcely a mile 
away, and already the people have begun to shout 
"God save the kingl" 

The great concourse of people that stood across 
their path caused a consultation among our four 
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friends. It was useless to try to ride through the 
dense crowd. Little more could be seen by stay- 
ing where they were, so they resolved on a short 
detour that would bring them beyond the Char- 
ter-House, and through Long Lane into Smith- 
field. 

A few minutes later they were riding between 
the hig^ walls which bordered the lane on each 
side. Savile dropped back to Richard's side. 

'Tfonder wall," he said, pointing to that on 
their left, "do you see it?" 
*Yes ; why do you ask?" 
'Any one would know that you were not bom 
within sound of Bow Bells. If you knew London 
as I hope you will know it some day, you would 
be trembling like a leaf." 

"Why?" asked Richard, innocently. 

"On the other side of that wall is — can't you 
guess? — ^the Cloth Fair." 

Richard started violently, and the tell-tale 
color came into his cheeks. 

"Let us hurry, then," he said, making as if to 
dash forward. 

"Hold, hold ! Where are all my cautions and 
the warning of the letter? Did you not promise 
me to be careful? If she has been able to keep 
tryst we shall find her at the next turning. Mind, 
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you and I are the only ones of the four who have 
ever seen her, and you must act as if you had 
not. Watch yourself, and let me manage this 
aflfair." 

Savile had hardly finished speaking by the 
time they reached the end of the lane that looked 
out upon the open space of Smithfield. 

"There they are," whispered Allen in excite- 
ment. 

"Silence," replied his companion. Then he 
started suddenly, as if surprised. " 'Od's my 
life 1 Give ye good-den. Mistress Coverdale." 

Cicely looked straight over the scholar's shoul- 
der and replied : — 

"God ye den, Master Savile. This is an un- 
expected pleasure. I see that you ride with a 
friend. Shall I be presented?" 

"Fie, fie, for shame," whispered Savile, "you 
are in unseemly haste." Then he raised his voice 
and called to Thomas Tull. "Master TuU, this 
is the daughter of my old friend. I would have 
you know Mistress Cicely Coverdale." 

Cicely showed no concern at the mention of 
Tull's name, but the latter was overwhelmed with 
embarrassment. He came forward, guiding his 
horse clumsily and trying to make his usual awk- 
ward bow, which caused Savile to catch him by 
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the sleeve for fear he would fall out of the sad- 
dle. 

"I kiss your hands and feet, Signora. My 
house and lands are at your service." 

"Tut, tut, man," ejaculated Savile. "No Span- 
ish compliments in England. Stand aside— 
gently there; mind yoiu* horse — for I have an- 
other friend. Mistress Cicely, you should know 
Sir Richard Allen." 

"Sir!" 

"Aye; Sir Richard Allen, knighted yesterday 
by his sacred Majesty, the king." 

Richard put out his hand and Cicely took it 
silently. Savile, in the kindliness of his heart, 
had given Tull's horse a prick of the spur that 
occupied his rider's attention completely. The 
scholar also managed to get between Jule and the 
two lovers, so that none of the party witnessed 
their meeting, or heard the low "Richard," 
"Cicely," that passed between them. Later in 
the day, however, when the scholar recalled this 
scene, he took out his tablets and wrote: "May 
seventh, by Smithfield: R. A. and C. C. — ^lan- 
guage of the eyes — subject for an essay." 

All this time, however, there was another actor 
in the scene; for when Savile turned to present 
Peter Jule to Cicely, the adventurer was pale as 
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a ghost and scarcely able to preserve his usual 
self-control. When he bowed to the lovely 
young woman he flushed crimson. Then he 
dropped back as they all rode on together. 

And, pray, what ailed the grim adventurer? 

Often of a night, when we awake suddenly, 
we are aware of a presence in the dark. We can 
not see it, hear it, feel it ; yet we know that some- 
thing strange is there. Can there be in this human 
frame of ours some sense yet undiscovered ? Why 
does a little child instinctively turn aside from 
people who do not like children ? How is it that 
we can recognize a future enemy at the first 
touch of the hand? Why was a single glance 
among the crowded ball-room Ughts enough to 
seal the tragic fate of the Verona lovers ? We do 
not know, nor did Jule really know why every 
drop of blood in his body tingled like hot metal 
when his eyes first fell upon Cicely Coverdale. 

As they all rode on together, the adventurer 
was sad and moody. His eyes constantly sought 
the silent figure riding between the lumbering 
gawk and the handsome knight, but he often 
dropped them suddenly for fear some one would 
notice that he was watching. His spirit had 
utterly deserted him. Here, in the crowded Lon- 
don suburb, in the broad light of day, that other 
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side of him, which was the constant object of his 
life to hide, came forward as if to cry aloud : — 
"Look, I am Peter Jule. The Jule you knew — ^he 
is a fool, an actor in a play." 

Suddenly Jule gripped his fists tight together. 
"Fool, fool," he muttered, "damned fool, thus to 
show your hand. Begone !" 

With that he clapped spurs to his horse and 
galloped out of sight. The rest were astonished 
at his sudden flight. 

"Never mind," said Savile, "some crochet o! 
his own. Perhaps he has seen a friend." 

"Or a ghost," suggested Barbara. "He looked 
as if he had seen a ghost." 

Barbara had been present all along, though 
she had been overlooked in the suppressed ex- 
citement of the meeting. The party now sep- 
arated, and it fell to Bab's lot to conduct Richard 
to the Bear and Ragged Staff. He looked wist- 
fully after Cicely, who rode off with Tull and 
Savile ; then he spoke to Bab about the note she 
had sent him. 

"I shall not tell you a thing," said the tantaliz- 
ing little vixen. "There is much for you to do 
and there is time enough for you to learn." 

"Please tell me now." 

"Bah, you didn't even speak to me when you 
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came out of the lane. No, no, you can wait a 
bit. You may stay right here. I am going home 
alone. There is the inn, you can see the sign from 
here. Ride about for half an hour, then come 
and request a private room. By that time I shall 
be ready for you. Good-by." 

Before Richard could ask a question she had 
thrown a kiss that belicscl her vexing words, and 
had ridden off across Smithfield. 



CHAPTER VIII 



RICHARD AND CICELY 



Half an hour later Richard entered the Bear 
and Ragged Staff. 

"Your honor," said Dickon Wells, stepping 
forward with his napkin on his arm. "Will your 
honor give me his commands?" 

"Is this Master Wells ? Ah, then, let me take 
you by the hand. I am not altogether a stranger, 
though I may be unknown to you. I was direct- 
ed here by one. Master Peter Jule, whom I met 
at Waltham Cross. My name is Richard Allen." 

"God bless you I So you are the lad Allen?" 

"The lad Allen I Do you know me ? Has Jule 
been here before me ?" 

"Devil a bit do I know of you but your name, 
and that you have just told me; but if ever I 
heard two gossips talk of the handsomest man 
'twixt here and the Tower Wharf, belike they 
spoke of you." 

"A merry jest. Master Dickon, a merry jest. 
You would flatter the shilling out of a closed fist. 

"3 
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I come for lodging and a private room where I 
can eat my meals, if you have a private room to 
put at my disposal." 

"I don't know ; now let me see." 

Dickon laid his finger on his nose and wagged 
his florid face slowly from side to side. This 
hesitation was a part of the role he had agreed 
to play, and he had practiced it till he was nearly 
perfect. 

"If you do not insist on being quite alone, I 
may be able to accommodate you. We have but 
one private room, and that is let out to yoimg 
Mistress Burton. She is as fine a wench as you 
ever saw, and kin to the Nevil family. She is 
here for a bit to be quiet till certain suits at 
court are done with. She has powerful relations, 
powerful relations, has the wench. Perchance 
she would share her table with you. It is the 
only spare room we have." 

Dickon watched Allen anxiously out of the 
comer of his eye to see how this offer would be 
received. Richard turned aside carelessly, tak- 
ing oflF his cloak and hat, saying merely : — 

"I do not want to put the lady to any incon- 
venience. I had rather eat in public than do that." 

"Devil a bit you'll be in the way. I'll just step 
up and tell her." 
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"Ask her, you mean," added Richard 
"Ask her, yes, ask her is what I meant/* 
Dickon hurried out to conceal his confusion at 
this slip, and soon returned to say that Mistress 
Burton was glad of the arrangement. In the 
course of another half hour supper was ready; 
whereupon Richard was ushered upstairs. He, 
of course, did not know exactly what to expect. 
Bab's note and her announcement that she would 
soon be ready for him, together with Savile's 
shrewd suspicion that Jule was not what he ap- 
peared to be were enough to set Richard's ready 
wit to patching things together. He knew well 
enough that he was the central figure in some 
little plot ; but what it was he could not guess. 

When he entered the room, Molly Wells and 
Barbara were both there. Richard gave a little 
gasp of surprise when he saw the latter; but a 
quick lift of her warning finger prevented him 
from breaking the silence by any words of recog- 
nition. He might well be surprised at the ap- 
pearance of Bab, who wore the gown that had 
been purchased for her to play the fine lady in, 
the crimson bodice of which set off her black hair 
and large black eyes to perfection. The skirt 
drooped closely about her shapely figure in a way 
fully to display her beauty, for unlike most 
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women, Bab preferred to dress for effect rather 
than for fashion. When her dress was being 
chosen she scorned a stately farthingale which 
would spread out at the hips more like a barrel 
than a skirt, and chose instead one that climg 
closely about her so as to show the outline of her 
body. 

"He will think you are not up to the way they 
dress at court," objected Molly. 

"He will the sooner take me in his arms," re- 
turned the girl, sweeping away her aunt's objec- 
tions in a breath. 

If any further confirmation of the choice of 
apparel were wanting, Molly had it in the undis- 
guised look of admiration on Allen's face when 
his eyes fell on the beautiful girl before him. 

"This is Mistress Burton," Molly began aloud, 
addressing Richard. Then she whispered behind 
her hand : "Mayhap my husband told you she is 
blood kin to the Nevils." She added aloud to 
Bab: "This is Master—" 

"Sir, I think Master Dickon told us," inter- 
rupted Bab. 

^Ah, yes ; Sir Richard Allen." 

'Sir Richard, you are welcome; more than 
welcome, for it is sad loneliness here by myself 
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all the time. You will brighten me up, for I am 
given to the blues. Pray be seated." 

"Not while you stand," answered Richard, 
bowing low to conceal a smile at this bit of play- 
acting. 

"If I am small, sir, I am big enougfi to seat 
you when I will. Now — ^follow my example. 
There, will you carve the capon ? It is fair and 
white," she continued, archly, "but not from Mo- 
zambique. We can get along well enough. Mis- 
tress Molly," added Bab, dismissing her aunt 
with a kindly wave of her hand. 

Molly slipped downstairs and took her hus- 
band by the ears, shaking them playfully. 

"You dear old goose," she said, "it's grand. 
He is half in love with her already. You should 
have seen the look on his face when he first 
clapped eyes on her. In a week we'll be order- 
ing the wedding clothes. Buss me, my dear old 
booby, buss me." 

Meantime Bab and Richard were shattering her 
house of cards behind her back. 

"Kin to the Nevils," laughed Bab. "Do I 
make a good fine lady?" 

"Excellent," cried Richard, enthusiastically. 
"What does it all mean?" 
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"There is a task laid upon you. G)uld you 
find it in your heart to fall in love with me?" 

"Why — why — I can hardly say," stammered 
Richard, reddening. 

"Speak up, man, speak up. I may be black, but 
I'm not the devil." 

"No one would take you for the devil." 

"What a compliment! Fll tickle Mistress 
Cicely's jealousy with that. Honest now, am I 
not fair to look at ?" 

"Fair in form, but dark in feature," sang Rich- 
ard. 

"Because the queen made yellow hair the 
fashion you need not push my color home. Alas, 
it is ill trifling with a testy lover. Do you know 
why you are here ?" 

"I have a smaller idea than when I came." 

"You couldn't say that I was good to look at, 
but I might tell you that you look the fool to per- 
fection. Nay, be not surprised ; it was Peter Jule 
said so." 

"Peter Jule?" 

"Why not Peter Jule ? He heard that you had 
some money and hopes to get it by dressing me 
up as a bait. He expects you to fall in love and 
marry me. 'Tis all arranged like a piece on the 
stage." 
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Half a dozen details of his reception flashed 
into Richard's mind, and enabled him to under- 
stand the whole plot, for all the shortness of Bab's 
description. He flushed with anger and started 
to rise from his seat. 

"Sit down," cried Bab, sharply. "Would you 
make a scene and draw them in upon us before I 
am done explaining?" 

"I had not thought that you would lend your- 
self to such a trick," said Richard, testily. 

"Of course not. Now don't be peevish, but 
listen sensibly till I am done. Have you heard 
from Mistress Cicely lately? Did you know 
that her father beat her till she could hardly 
stand?" 

"What!" 

"Be still — ^pray calm yourself. He did, and all 
on account of you. He watches her close and 
will not even let her have a maid. You will 
never see her again if you do not have some one 
to help you." 

"But I shall see her." 

"Just wait When they told me Jule's plan I 
was mad as lightning tmtil they spoke your name, 
and then I turned like a knave's friendship in 
time of trouble. Don't you see, you foolish boy, 
while you are here pretending to make love to 
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me, I'll be finding chances for you to see your 
sweetheart — ^perhaps run off with her, if you 
have the wit and courage." 

"Heaven bless you," cried Richard, springing 
up and coming to her side. 

"Go back, you loon, go back. What if they 
should come in and find you on your knees ! That 
would be wooing with a vengeance. They would 
smell a trap in such speed as that. Now sit down 
and be calm while I teach you your part. You 
are to fall in love with me. Take at least a week 
to be ready to break your heart — ^perhaps longer ; 
that depends on how we fare with Mistress Cice- 
ly. Do you understand me? You must follow 
me round with your eyes. By to-morrow you 
must begin to sigh when I leave the room. Try 
it now. Sigh." 

Richard drew a deep breath. 

"Hoot ! Do you call that sighing? Do it like 
this." 

Bab ended in a fit of coughing that turned her 
face as red as sunset. 

"I must look Uke a fright," she panted, passing 
her hand over her hot cheeks. "You must learn 
to do it better. Now that you know what you 
are expected to do, tell me what you are thinking 
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of. Why do you blush ? Perhaps I can guess — 
lean over till I whisper." 

She put her mouth to Richard's ear — she ac- 
tually touched him lightly with her lips — and 
whispered "Cicely." She had guessed aright; 
and so she told him all she knew of his sweetheart 
since her return from Devonshire. Allen was in 
a great rage and cursed his luck for not having 
known her situation before. Suddenly Thomas 
Tull and what he had said about his marriage 
occurred to Richard, and he asked Barbara what 
it meant. 

"I am sure I don't know. She has said noth- 
ing to me about it. I fancy it is some trick 
patched up between their fathers. I hope it is 
true. He will be such sport.** 

"Do you know him?" 

"Know him I The veriest fool in London I He 
tells all he knows at a moment's notice. You can 
flatter him round your finger in a trice. If Peter 
Jule has got hold of him — ah, well-a-dayl" 

Their conversation lasted half an hour longer 
and turned mostly on the meeting between Rich- 
ard and Cicely that Bab had arranged for that 
night. We need not pause over the details of 
their plan or how they managed to get out of the 
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house unseen at ten o'clock that evening. Suffice 
it to say chat at that hour they were picking their 
way across Smithfield towards the postern gate 
which opened through the wall into Grcyfriars' 
churchyard. 

It was dangerous then to go in the London 
streets after dark, but neither of them thought of 
that. As Bab said: "There is no other time to 
see her but by night, and that settles it." So the 
two hurried on stealthily till they were half way 
across the town. There were alarms and inter- 
ruptions, of course, but dark doorways hid them 
safely till the danger was past ; and they fled on. 

Richard's feelings kept him silent. He had 
waited long for this meeting, and his heart beat 
till he shook in every fiber. When they would 
pause at the crossing of two streets to see if the 
way was clear, Richard would chafe at the delay. 
When the street was crossed he would grasp his 
companion's arm and whisper "hurry." Every 
block brought him nearer to his heart's desire 
and greatly raised the pitch of his excitement. 
A thousand different thoughts came into his 
mind, and went with the speed of lightning. 
Would Cicely be the same? What would she 
say when they met? He remembered — and the 
recollection made his blood tingle — ^that sweet 
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picture of her winsome face when they parted on 
the wmdy Devon cliffs. Had she often thought 
of that since then? 

"Oh, Barbara, how much farther is it?*' 

**Only a few steps more, now. Don't go so fast. 
I can't get my breath." 

But Richard took little thought of the girl at 
his side. Hurry, hurry, hurry. Is that the place ? 
No. Is that? No. Ah, there it is at last; a 
long, low wall with a solid gate midway. Bar- 
bara knocked her secret signal. The next mo- 
ment Cicely was in her lover's arms. Had he 
wondered what she would say to him when they 
met ? She said never a word, only laid her head 
on his shoulder and twined her arms about his 
neck. 

"Cicely, dear." 

She answered with a low, hysterical laugh and 
crept closer. He held her to his bosom and 
stroked her face and hair as if to make sure that 
she was really there and just the same loving 
lass she used to be. 

"It has been so long," murmured Richard. 

'*Yes, dear," came the half smothered reply. 

Again the strange little gurgling laugh. Her 
heart was too full for her to express herself in 
words. She could only laugh out her soul, and 
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let him know in this inarticulate way that spring 
had come to her little world again. 

"Dear " heart," he said, after a while, "you 
never really loved me till to-night." 

"Ah, yes I have ; but it all came over me since 
we parted. I did not know what love was then." 
Such moments are not measured by time. Kind 
Barbara left them alone and strolled across the 
garden ; but there was a limit even to her consid- 
eration, and she came back later to know why 
they had not gone somewhere to sit down. 

"Come over here in the shadow," she said. 
"There is plenty of room for 'we three' — God 
save the mark — ^and I will not look." 

"Now, Cicely," said Richard, "tell me what 
has happened, and about yourself, and what you 
have been doing." 

Cicely related all her experiences, which made 
Richard so angry at her father that she had to 
hold both his hands to keep him from springing 
up. 

"I don't know what he is going to do," said 
Cicely, mournfully. "I wish he would — ah, I 
forgot. I do know. Guess what is going to 
happen. 

Tell me ; I can't guess." 

"Well— do you know Master Thomas TuU ? 
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"Oh pshaw! what do you know of him?" 

"Tell me your story first." 

But Cicely would not say a word till Richard 
had told all about his encounter with Tull at 
Waltham Cross. 

"Of course," said Cicely, "I might have known 
you knew him. You were together to-day." 

"What have you to say about him ?" 

"Oh, nothing." 

"Nothing? Shame, dear, to tease me so. 
What is it?" 

"Only what you have just said he told you. My 
father says I must marry him." 

"Why didn't you tell that to me ?" broke in Bab. 

"I only knew it myself this evening. It was a 
surprise to me ; on my life it was." 

"What did you say?" asked Richard. 

He was almost laughing, for the very idea was 
droll. Pearls in the mud before swine is one 
thing, but married to Thomas Tull ! 

"I did not answer him definitely," replied Cice- 
ly. "I thought I should wait and ask your ad- 
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'Oh, I should marry him by all means." 
"Well, I shall not, just to spite you ; but really, 
Dick, I am at my wit's end to know what to do. 
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My father says it must be. He gives me another 
day to make up my mind in. I don't know what 
he will do when I tell him." 

"Cicely, dear, must you suffer again for mc?" 

"For you ? Be true to me, Richard, and I will 
die for you. What do I care for what he does? 
His blows will not hurt me ; I shall be so strong 
in the thought that you love me. No, no. Sir 
Richard Allen ; if your wife is no lady she has at 
least some spirit. Sometimes I admire his very 
harshness, because he thinks he is doing right; 
but there is Coverdale blood in me as well as in 
him. I know what is right for me." 

"He will be cruel to you. What can I do ?" 

"Kiss me." 

Bab kept her promise not to look, though it 
was nearly as dark as pitch in the shadow of the 
wall. What matters it how they spent the fol- 
lowing hour? Friends are at a loss when they 
have nothing to talk about, but lovers have othei 
ways to make their feelings known. A silent 
kiss, the pressure of hands, a mute embrace — the 
hour is gone happily and remembered long for 
its peculiar joy. Perhaps their silent thoughts 
make it different from many another similar 
meeting. Perhaps in that close silence their spir- 
its actually grow one, and they have no need of 
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any outward communication. Be that as it may, 
it is not for me to chronicle. The time passed 
and a sudden noise startled the three silent fig- 
ures in the dark. 

"Bow Bells," cried little Bab. She had found 
the hour dull and was glad of an interruption. 
"Let us count the strokes." 

"Twelve I Oh, Richard ! Just one minute be- 
fore you go, for you must go. This is Tuesday." 

"Wednesday," put in Bab. "Wednesday is 
one minute old." 

"On Thursday, Dick, I must give my father an 
answer about TuU. Can't we have one frolic to- 
gether, just one, to-morrow?" 

Richard suggested a long walk In the fields, but 
Bab's ready wit conceived a better plan. 

"Some one might see you ; a walk will never do. 
Let's go to the play. There we shall wear masks, 
and the devil himself will not know us." 

"My father would think that we should meet 
with none but the devil there," said Cicely. "But 
I will go. How say you, Dick?" 

"The play, I say the play by all means." 

"Then it is arranged. I shall see Jack," con- 
tinued Bab, "and the four of us will go. Be 
ready by two, Cicely ; I shall call for you." 

Then came the parting. Cicely kissed Bab, 
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who went promptly out of the gate, making a 
parade of her effort not to look behind her ; but 
it took longer to say good-by to Richard. Bab 
stood outside for some minutes before he sprang 
out suddenly, as if he had wrenched himself loose 
from prison chains. 

"Good," whispered Bab, as she took his arm. 
"You must sigh like that for me to-morrow," 



CHAPTER IX 



Paul's walk 



Peter Jule possessed the quality of close ob- 
servation to such a marked degree that nothing 
went on before his eyes that he did not grasp 
in every detail. When he entered the public 
room of the Bear and Ragged Staff the next 
morning he at once observed a group of men that 
might have passed unnoticed by an ordinary per- 
son, for all their appearance marked them out as 
of especial interest. 

There were three men in the group. One was 
evidently a gentleman, to whom Jule paid no at- 
tention, nor to a second ; it was the third, who sat 
facing the door, that attracted the adventurer's 
eye. They had evidently been drinking, and, 
though they were not drunk, they were merry 
enough. When Jule entered, the one he immedi- 
ately singled out was in the act of telling a story, 
and had just thrown up his hand to illustrate 
some point — doubtless concerned with a play-bill 
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that lay on the table — ^and, by the suddenness of 
the motion, had joggled his wig to one side. 

There was nothing unusual in the fact that the 
stranger wore a wig, for that was a common cus- 
tom; but the wig, when tipped to one side, re- 
vealed a trace of bare sidn beneath. This indi- 
cation of a priest's tonsure was what had caught 
the attention of this wily adventurer. 

"God give you good-den," said Jule quickly. 
"Will you drink some sack with me?" 

The man with the crooked wig looked at him 
suspiciously. 

"Who are you, my fine friend ?" 

"Plain Peter Jule, of English birth. By adop- 
tion I belong to all the world. Would'st hear the 
bill of my travels?" 

" Tis unnecessary. Have you ordered the 
sack?" 

"Nay, I would have a word in private with you 
first." 

"Have with you then. I follow." 

They crossed to the farthest comer of the room, 
where they could be alone. 

"Your name?" demanded Jule bluntly. 

The man clapped his hand to his rapier. It 
was as good as an insult to demand one's name 
so curtly. 
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"Nay, nay," continued Jule, laughing heartily. 
"I love the Jesuits too well to pick a quarrel with 
the first I have seen in London for many a day. 
If you desire to keep your name a secret, keep it 
so for all I care. I only want to warn you that 
your wig is awry, and that other sharp eyes can 
see what I have seen." 

The priest turned pale and made haste to ad- 
just his headgear. 

"Are you of the true faith?" he asked in a 
whisper. 

"An erring brother," answered Jule, crossing 
himself, "but a true friend for all that. Hist !" 

He listened a moment, and then leaned over 
and whispered in the Jesuit's ear. 

"There is a man coming downstairs who does 
not know what my heart is like. I have done you 
a good turn. Do not betray me, even by a 
glance." 

"Christ's blessing on you," replied the priest. 

"He is coming," continued Jule. "Go back to 
your seat. If you should want a true friend, I am 
to be found at Newgate ; inquire for me of Jarvis 
Woodman." 

Then Jule turned away with a smile upon his 
face. 
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"Another gull, I hope," he thought. "Who 
knows what this discovery will help me to ?" 

The next moment Allen, whom Jule had heard 
coming downstairs, entered the room. They met 
each other with a cordial greeting. Allen knew 
now — ^thanks to Barbara — ^that Jule was playing 
a part; and Richard had so skilled himself by 
thinking of the situation over night that even 
Jule's careful observation detected no change in 
his would-be victim's behavior. After a brief 
consultation they set out for the city. Jule had 
promised to find Allen a tailor who would supply 
him with clothes, of which he was sadly in need. 
It behooved him to dress, so Jule said, in a style 
befitting a new-bom knight, and Richard him- 
self was nothing loath to wear a bit of finery, 
now that there was likelihood of his often meeting 
Cicely. 

As they left the room Jule glanced back at the 
three men in the corner, who looked disconsolate 
enough; for doubtless the priest had told them 
of his discovery by Jule, and, as it was against 
the law for Jesuits to come into England, they 
did not know what Jule's knowledge might in- 
volve them in. The adventurer lagged a step or 
two behind Allen and bent his knee devoutly in 
the direction of the priest. That was the end of 
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tlie incident for Ifie time being, but Jule and the 
priest were to meet again before the month was 
out. 

When Jule*and Allen got to the top of Fleet 
Hill they paused before going through Ludgate 
into the city proper. 

"Down yonder hill," said Jule, "and past Tem- 
ple Bar takes you through the Strand to West- 
minster. I hope we shall soon see you going in 
that direction often on your way to the court of 
King James. He will not stay at the Charter- 
House long. Come, this way to Saint Paul's." 

"Why to church ? I thought we were in quest 
of a tailor." 

Jule laughed. "You country lad ! it is well you 
have a friend at your elbow. You'd be galled 
out of your seven senses this day week if it were 
not for me. The middle aisle of Paul's is the 
City Club. It is there I shall find you a stylish 
tailor. Do you want a lawyer? Go to Paul's 
Walk. Do you want a scrivener to write your 
deeds? Go to Paul's. Would you find a bonny 
mistress? Paul's, man, Paul's is the only place. 
Come, come, let me show you .the sights o' the 
town." 

A short walk up Ave Maria Lane brought 
them to the Cathedral. In thps^ days it was a 
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Gothic church of great size and beauty of pro- 
portion. The spire, its crowning beauty, had not 
been replaced since its destruction by fire in 1561 ; 
but, in other respects, it was a wonder to behold, 
both for the skill of its ornamentation and for 
the variety of sights within. 

Allen stood on the threshold of the nave almost 
aghast at the profane sight within. Truly had 
Jule said, it was the city club. The broad central 
aisle was crowded with people walking up and 
down, talking and laughing till one could hardly 
hear one's own voice. Over in a comer a man 
was talking to a group of gay and noisy women, 
and by one of the pillars two men had raised their 
voices in dispute, while others ran to see what 
would be the outcome of the altercation. There 
were twelve tables in a row where scribes sat 
waiting for hire. Boys darted hither and thither, 
carrying bills of the play, or of a lottery to take 
place the next day in the north transept, selling all 
sorts of petty articles, and filling the air with 
their cries. Men of different crafts waited for 
service at the foot of every column, while from 
little booths at the side came the prentices' cry 
of "What do ye lack ?" Beyond all this Richard 
caught a glimpse through the shifting crowd of 
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the steady stream of people flowing across and 
through the transepts which formed one of the 
common alleys of the city. Porters with packs 
on their heads, messengers, clerks, occasionally 
little donkeys laden with wares plodded through 
the church in order to save the time and trouble 
of going around. 

"This," Richard exclaimed indignantly, "is the 
house of God !" 

"Would you be religious?" said Jule. "Then 
listen." 

At that moment there came one of those sudden 
lulls that sometimes falls upon a noisy crowd, 
bringing with it the distant ntdaning of an organ 
and the chant of children's voices. 

"It is worship in the choir," explained Jule, 
"That is the only part of the church now used for 
religion. Come down the aisle and have a look 
at the singing boys." 

They had gone scarcely a dozen steps when 
Richard caught his guide's arm. 

"What is that ? Hark to the cry." 

"What do ye lack?" shouted a swarthy for- 
eigner who was blowing a brazier of hot charcoal. 
"What do ye lack ? What do ye lack ? WaspV 
eggs hot from the coals 1" 
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" Wasp's-eggs ?" asked Richard in perplexity. 

"Have you never seen them? Come, take a 
look." 

They bent over the little stove, which was full 
of silver pennies heating above the coals. Rich- 
ard looked still more perplexed, and Jule burst 
out laughing. 

"We must have sport in old Paul's," he said. 
"We buy these to throw to the choir-boys. It 
does your heart good to see them scramble, and 
cry at the heat in the midst of a note. 0)me, let 
us have some sport." 

"No," interrupted Richard ; "no sport like that 
for me. 'Tis cruel and profane." 

"Profane if you like, but not cruel. Do you 
think they do not know the trick? The pennies 
are cool enough before they reach the boys' 
greedy hands. They only cry out and blow their 
fingers for sport and more pennies withal. 'Tis a 
merry sight, but as you will. Here comes our 
friend." 

At that moment Master Tull hove in sight with 
the laborious grace of a Spanish galleon. His 
clothes were of the latest cut, gaudy beyond 
description with lace and points of gold. Alto- 
gether, he was one to turn to look at — and to 
cause a smile. 
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"Good morrow, Master Tull." 

"Your servant, Master Jule. And yours, Sir 
Richard," he added patronizingly. "I kiss your 
hands and feet." 

"Here is my hand," replied Allen. "Turn you 
about if you wish my feet." 

"Nay, it is but courtesy ; a phrase I picked up 
abroad. Touching that poem I could not lay my 
hands on at Waltham Cross — I have it now. I 
should like — ^why, where is Master Jule ?" 

The adventurer was nowhere to be seen, and 
Tull seemed ill at ease when called upon to carry 
on a conversation by himself. He hemmed and 
hawed, spoke twice of his travels, and then men- 
tioned the day of the week. At last he was fain 
to pause outright and merely fold his hands com- 
fortably upon his portly stomach. 

'Ah, here he comes," exclaimed Richard. 
'Back again, I see," said Tull, blinking his pig 
eyes. "When we missed you I was about to say 
that my poem has turned up. I shall be glad to 
see you and Sir Richard at an insignificant repast 
of my own designation to-morrow at five. I hope 
to have Master Savile with us. Shall I have the 
inestimable pleasure?" 

Both men accepted his invitation and agreed to 
be on hand at the Mermaid the next evening. 
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Tull bowed again, and when he had once more 
achieved his upright dignity he bowled off 
through the crowd and disappeared. 

Jule had brought with him a companion, whom 
he now introduced to Allen. The man was an 
obsequious Italian tailor, who expressed himself 
as being glad to have the opportunity to serve so 
distinguished a personage as one of the Idngfs 
new knights. He had brought samples of cloth 
and taffeta with him, as well as lace, points, and 
ribbons. For a while the three stood behind one 
of the pillars to watch the gallants who walked 
back and forth between eleven and one of a morn- 
ing, for, at that hour, every one went for a few 
turns in Paul's Walk, if for no other reason than 
to show his clothes. The Italian took the meas- 
urements and agreed to deliver the articles at the 
Bear and Ragged Staff within two days. 

"The expense?" asked Richard, who was a 
prudent lad. 
"Let that be at your own convenience." 
"But the amount," persisted practical Richard. 
"I want to know the amoimt in order to be sure 
that I can pay it." 

"All that is in your own hands, sir." 
Richard was on the point of pressing him to 
be more definite, when Jule interrupted. The 
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tailor was an honest man, Jule said, and would 
charge no more than was right. Gentlemen never 
spoke of money till the clothes were seen and 
approved. Richard was fain to be content, but 
he feared he had trusted Jule too far. However, 
he could not continue to play his part to advan- 
tage if he contended openly with Jule, so he 
pocketed his chagrin, and consoled himself with 
the thought that a doublet and hose was but a 
small account even if he paid the cost twice over. 

When the matter was all arranged, Jule ac- 
companied Allen as far as Newgate, where he left 
him, promising to see him again that evening. 
It was high time for Richard to snatch a bite to 
eat if he did not want to go hungry to the play 
with Cicely. Jule, on the other hand, had matter 
of importance to tell to Jarvis. 

"Jarvis," he said when they were alone, "where 
do you think I shall spend the afternoon ?" 

"I am no fortune teller to read your thoughts." 

"I am going to Bankside." 

"The theater ? What to see ? Is it a red bill 
or a black ?" 

"Black to-day. Tis the Stratford fellow's 
As You Like It at the Globe." 

"A good play. I've seen it twice. A good 
play indeed, with a jolly girl dressed in doublet 
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and hose. Ah, if they only had real girls to play 
the wench's parts ! It would double the crowd in 
a dress like that/' 

"I care little for the play/' answered Jule. "I 
am going for another purpose altogether. To- 
day I saw a man at the Ragged Staff poring 
over a bill of that play. Perhaps he may be there, 
and I want to see him." 

Jule proceeded then to tell Jarvis all about his 
meeting with the Jesuit. 

"Plots!" ejaculated Jarvis. "Popish plots. 
Perchance they were all conspirators. The new 
king has been raised in the new faith. What do 
you think is in the wind ?" 

"I know as little about it as you do ; but Peter 
Jule is not the knave to miss a chance like this. 
They had a bill of the play on the table. I shall 
go. I may be able to put myself in their way." 

Jule went to the play-house, but he saw nothing 
of the Jesuit there; other events, however, oc- 
curred while he was at the theater that raised his 
interest and well-nigh wrecked his plans. 



CHAPTER X 



AT THE PLAY-HOUSE 



Jack and Richard were to meet the others not 
far from Cicely's house about an hour before the 
performance at the theater began. The girls 
were prompt at the place of meeting, and when 
they arrived Barbara's black eyes were dancing 
and the dimple in her cheek was deep as a well. 

"Sir Richard/' she cried, bubbling over with 
fun, "Mistress Cicely here — " 

"Bab, be still," interrupted her companion. 
"Jack, can't you do anything with her?" 

"Barbara," began Knevet in a reproving man- 
ner. 

"Tut, tut," said Bab. "Don't instruct me. 
You know how you came off last time." 

Jack crimsoned and drew back at this allusion, 
and let her alone. 

"I was only going to say," went on Bab, in a 
half injured tone, "that my mistress wants the 
latest ballad-sheet. Perhaps you'll buy it for — " 

"Bab, will you never be still ?" 
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"For me, I was going to say," added Barbara. 
"However, Sir Richard, I have let the cat out, 
and a word to the wise— come on, Jacky." 

She took hold of Jack's hand and they 
started down the street towards the river at a 
rapid pace, followed by the other two. Hurry as 
they would, however, they lagged behind more 
and more, and only came up with them at last 
when Bab stopped to talk with a fellow who came 
along with a shelf strapped to his breast, en 
which were two piles of folded papers. 

"All the latest ballads— come buy of my 
wares," he was crying in a singsong voice. "Bal- 
lads, ballads have I many, take your pick for half 
a penny. Ballads, sir, ballads? would you have 
a song of good life, or a sad piece, a dump in- 
deed?" 

He held out a folded sheet of paper to 
Richard. 

'No, no," said Cicely. "I have that one." 

'Ha, mistress mine, how will this suit? The 
songs of Duke Amiens set to note, just as they 
are sung in the play." 

"What play are they in ?" 

"As You Like It. Twill be played this after- 
noon at Bankside. Only sixpence, sir." 
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"Sixpence; you knave!" cried Richard. "A 
half penny is the proper charge." 

"For a half penny it is yours, Master Knowall," 
he answered, ginning. 

Richard paid for the sheet and then, as he took 
it, managed to impress his seal ring upon the 
comer. 

"See, Cicely, this is my father's, coat-of-arms. 
Some day it will be mine again." 

She took the paper and glanced at the impres- 
sion. 

"Kiss it," whispered Bab. 

Cicely brushed her in the face with the paper ; 
nevertheless she folded it carefully and put it in 
her bosom, without ever thinking of the songs 
that were printed on it. 

Their route lay east through Thames Street till 
they came to London Bridge. This was a long 
stone structure upon a score or more of pointed 
arches, beneath which the tide rushed so swiftly 
that only the most daring boatman would pilot a 
wherry under the bridge save at low or high tide, 
when the water was comparatively quiet. The 
bridge itself was not like a bridge at all, but re- 
sembled a street. After passing through a large 
tower with a mighty gate in it, one found one's- 
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self in a narrow street walled upon both sides 
with houses crowded so closely together that only 
here and^here could a glimpse be caught of the 
clear water of the Thames. 

"0)me through here," said Cicely when they 
reached one of these vacant places. ''I want to 
show you the city." 

Before them lay the river — ^not the filthy river 
of to-day — but a wide expanse of clear blue water 
with swans floating upon it, and barges filled with 
gaily dressed courtiers darting hither and thither, 
for the river was then the great public highway 
of London town. 

"There are the theaters," said Cicely, acting the 
part of showman. "Do you see that ramshackle, 
tumble-down thing? That is the Paris Garden, 
where they bait the bears, and the Rose is next to 
it. You can just see the flag on the Globe to the 
right of that tall lime tree. Come, let's hurry, 
lest we be too late." 

Richard lingered a moment longer to scan the 
city. The short square tower of St. Paul's — for 
the spire had been burned some years before — 
was the most conspicuous object. He could see 
another prominent church, which Cicely assured 
him was St. Bartholomew the Great, over against 
Smithfield. 
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"The Cloth Fair is behind it where we met you 
yesterday. That is the wind-mill on Newgate 
prison, and there goes a barge for Westminster." 

Richard, however, must go on, though his eyes 
rested fondly on the great city. A few moments 
later they reached the end of the narrow street on 
the bridge and turned west along the south side 
of the river towards Bankside, where they soon 
came in sight of the Globe play-house. It was a 
huge, squatty, tower-like structure, with a few 
narrow windows in the wall high up from the 
ground. The immediate neighborhood was full 
of people, all moving in one direction, most of 
them coming out of the Falcon Inn across the 
way. 

"Has the first bugle blown?" asked Jack 
Knevet of one of the persons who passed them. 

"Aye, just blown ; you'd better hurry or you'll 
be late." 

There was a great jam at the door, but they 
managed to pay the admission fee and get inside 
just as the bugle sounded the second time. 

"I hope we shall not miss an)rthing," said 
Cicely, who was clinging timidly to Richard's 
arm. "Oh, Bab, Bab, what have we done. I 
forgot my mask." 
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In an instant each girl drew from her pocket a 
black mask, which she tied over her face. 

"I hope no one' has seen us," said Cicely, fetch- 
ing a deep breath. "Bab, why did you let me 
forget It r 

Even Bab's vivacity did not help her. She 
murmured something about having forgotten, 
and hastened on with Jack to follow an attendant, 
who showed them into one of the rooms in the 
first galler}'. It had space for six people, and 
two of the seats were already occupied by an old 
gentleman and his granddaughter, a lass of 
about ten. As the six just filled the room, the 
attendant shut the door and left them to them- 
selves. 

The interior of the Globe Theater was a huge 
circular structure, open to the sky. The walls 
were occupied with balconies, one above another, 
each balcony being divided into small compart- 
ments called rooms. Our friends had been ush- 
ered into a room in the lower gallery, which was 
about three feet above the surface of the central 
floor. They had entered through the proper 
door, although rooms in the lower gallery 
were often approached by means of a movable 
set of steps placed in the open space which occu- 
pied the center of the building. Even while they 
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were taking their seats, they saw an attendant 
crossing the pit with a little step-ladder in his 
hand, by which two men and their wives, both 
wearing black masks, climbed into the next room. 
The stage, which projected into the central por- 
tion of the theater, the pit, was merely a level 
platform, raised about three feet from the ground. 
It was provided with two spacious doors in the 
rear, which were used for the entrance and exit 
of the players. 

Richard hardly had time to observe these 
details, when a bugle was blown from some place 
overhead that he could not see. This was the 
third sounding, and indicated that the play was 
about to begin. 

One of the attendants of the stage hung out a 
white placard with the inscription, so big that one 
could read it clear across the house: "Orchard 
of Oliver's house." Then the right-hand door at 
the back of the stage opened and two men came 
out. One was Orlando, a gay youth, who was 
dressed in the top of the fashion. He was fol- 
lowed by a gray-haired, trembling old servant. 
This was Adam, and his appearance was wel- 
comed by a thunder-burst of applause. 

At first one could distinguish the separate 
greetings. "It's Shakspere himself!" "Hurrah 
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for Master Shakspere !" "Who says Stratford is 
not at the top?" But before two minutes there 
was so much noise that any particular words were 
lost in the general din. 

Shakspere had been known in London both as 
actor and playwright for more than a dozen 
years. He had not acted much of late, and his 
appearance again in one of the minor parts that 
he had made so famous was the signal for an out- 
break of unbounded enthusiasm. It was fully 
ten minutes before quiet was restored sufficiently 
to enable the play to go on ; then that imrivaled 
comedy of the forest of Arden began to unfold 
itself to an enraptured audience of three thousand 
people. 

Everything went without interruption — save 
for a few sobs here and there at the cruelty of the 
villain — ^till Rosalind announced her determina- 
tion to outwit the wickedness of her oppressor by 
flying from court in the disguise of a man. The 
audience entirely forgot that her part was taken 
by a boy. In their active imaginations they be- 
held a suffering, womanly woman ; and when she 
came out boldly with the words: "A gallant 
curtle-axe upon my thigh, a boar-spear in my 
hand," they went wild with enthusiasm, and her 
voice was lost in the thunder of applause. 
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Bravo!" cried Cicely, clapping her hands. 
She is the giri for me. Bravo I Bravo I" 

"Do you think she will dare to do it ?" queried 
Richard. 

"Do it!" echoed Bab contemptuously. "I 
would do it myself for sixpence. So would your 
mistress here. She has done more than that for 
you already, ten times over." 

Cicely reddened, but confessed that, were she 
put to it, she thought she would be equal to the 
task. Jack, just to tease Barbara, doubted 
whether any girl had nerve enough to carry 
through Rosalind's plan. His objection, how- 
ever, caused an addition to their conversation. 
When they had entered the room at the begin- 
ning of the play, two of the seats were already 
occupied by a little maid and her grandfather. 
The old gentleman took this opportunity to twit 
Knevet concerning his lack of faith in women. 

"Young master," he said, "a lad of your years 
should have a better opinion of the wenches. 
They say that Master Shakspere got his story out 
of a book writ by Master Thomas Lodge. I 
know him, and he says that it is all true, every 
word of it. You need have no doubts that a girl 
could do it, for Master Lodge said so." 
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"I heard that Master Lodge's story came out of 
a book from foreign parts," returned Jack. 

"Perhaps it did, I don't know," said the old 
man. "Thomas knew the people just the same. 
He told me that he did, and he is much addicted 
to the truth. Even so— why, my little Sophia 
here would do the same if she were a little older, 
wouldn't you, dear?" He patted his grand- 
daughter affectionately on the head; then he 
added innocently: "You know that the wench 
on the stage is really a boy. She will have no 
trouble at all." 

The exit of Rosalind and Celia ended the 
first act, and was the sign for a party of half a 
dozen fiddlers to come out on the stage and 
amuse the audience with a succession of lively 
jigs that kept every one in a boisterous good 
humor till the play was ready to begin again. 

Just before the intermission ended an incident 
occurred that requires a word of explanation. 
The audience of an Elizabethan theater can be 
roughly divided into three classes. The middle- 
class people and all those who were minded to 
behave themselves quietly, watched from the gal- 
lery rooms. The commoner sort of people stood 
in the pit — for there were no seats in the central 
space in front of the stage. By far the most ex- 
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pensive and aristocratic seats were on the stage 
itself, where for an additional fee over and above 
that paid at the door one could hire a three- 
legged stool on the edge of the stage. Both sides 
of the stage were always occupied in this way, 
and the players acted in the space between. 

These persons, who were mostly city gallants, 
were the cause of many of the disturbances that 
occurred during the performance of the play. 
They frequently interrupted an actor in the midst 
of his speech with some trivial question concern- 
ing the cost of the feather in his cap, or laughed 
aloud at some pathetic passage. They thought 
it a show of wit to come in late, or to make a 
commotion by tramping out across the stage be- 
fore the play was half done, likely as not kicking 
their stools before them. When the actors came 
upon the stage they had to look to their steps 
carefully lest a foot be thrust out suddenly to 
trip them up. 

But to return from this digression to the inter- 
mission. When the play began, the stage was 
free of visitors ; by the end of the act, both sides 
were fairly full. Just as the fiddlers rose to go 
out, one of the stage doors opened and a man 
came in. 
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''Look, look/' cried Bab when she caught sight 
of him. "There is Peter Jule." 

Sure enough the adventurer had bought a seat 
upon the stage. 

"Put it there," he cried in a loud voice to the 
boy who carried his stool. "Put it there in the 
front, where I can see." 

"Are you so anxious to be seen, master?" cried 
some one from the pit. "Your clothes are not so 
new as to warrant that. Better seek a tailor in 
Paul's Walk." 

"A fig for your impudence, knave," retorted 
Jule. "Put it there." 

He sat down facing the audience. Doubtless 
he had chosen his seat here because he could see 
the whole theater, and would thereby stand a 
good chance of discovering the Jesuit if he were 
present in any of the rooms. All four of our 
friends sat like statues, watching him anxiously 
as his eyes moved slowly along the lower gallery. 
Suddenly he stared directly at Allen. 

"He sees us," whispered Cicely. 

"He won't recognize you because of your 
mask," said Allen. 

"But he will suspect me," went on Bab. "Ah, 
Sir Richard, this will please him. He will think 
that you and I are making fair progress indeed. 
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What I am afraid of is that he will try to find out 
who you are." The direction of her eyes showed 
that she meant Cicely. "It would ruin every- 
thing if he discovered that." 

"Do you think it would be wise to go home?" 
queried Cicely in so doubtful a tone that one 
could easily see that she did not think so. 

"It certainly would," responded Richard. "But 
a play's a play, and I am all for folly." 

"I would risk a good deal to see the rest," 
agreed his sweetheart. 

"We shall stay," cried Bab decisively. "Bah ! 
are we cowards? After all, he is only Peter 
Jule." 

At that moment the play began again. In five 
minutes — for the second scene was hardly started 
— Cicely was crying like a child. Shortly before 
she had thought herself equal to playing the part 
of Rosalind in real life ; she was willing to defy 
Jule in order to see the play out ; but this brave 
yotmg lass had a heart, and she was sobbing 
passionately at the pitiful description of the 
dying stag. Bab was on the point of upbraiding 
her for her soft-heartedness ; but the little black- 
eyed tease felt a sudden quirk in her own voice 
and kept still. It was marvelous to feel the quiet 
that settled down over that unruly audience. 
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Even hard-hearted Peter Jule seemed to feel the 
influence, for he dropped his eyes to the floor 
and did not resume his examination of the play- 
house till the scene was ended. Nothing further 
rewarded his search, and his attention returned to 
the box containing Allen. Jule, as Bab thought, 
must have suspected that she was one of the 
women; as for the other— did she concern him? 
Jule, who was a man to make sure, got up and 
left the stage. 

"Perhaps he is coming here," said Richard. 
"I am going to watch." 

Suiting his action to his words, he stepped 
back and stood by the door that led from the cor- 
ridor into their compartment. A few minutes 
later it opened softly about an inch and closed 
again. 

"It was Jule," said Richard. "I saw him." 
Richard bent his head to the crack in the door and 
listened. "I think he is still there. I could not 
hear him walk away." 

"He is going to wait and join us when we go 
out," said Bab. "Here is a pretty mess. What 
had we better do?" 

"I have an idea," cried Cicely, whose spirits al- 
ways rose in the presence of danger. She really 
bad the clearest head of all of them. "Suppose 
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one of you lift the little girl Sophia down into 
the pit. Richard will give her sixpence to fetch 
the keeper with the steps. We can all slip out 
in front while Jule is watching in the corridor 
behind." 

It was a good plan, and no sooner suggested 
than put into execution. Jack engaged the old 
man in an animated conversation so that he would 
not notice the departure of his charge. Richard 
lifted her down, and she was ready to begin 
making her way across the crowded pit But 
alas for the plans of mice and men! At that 
very moment Sophia's grandfather turned and 
caught sight of her standing irresolute in the pit. 

"Sophia !" he cried in astonishment. 

At that instant there was a lull in the house to 
hear some fine passage spoken from the stage. 
Gear and distinct came the repetition of the call : 

"Sophia! Sophia!" 

The old man was leaning frantically out over 
the front of the box. Once more he called her 
name. By this time the mischief was done. 

"Fire !" shrieked one of the women in the next 
room. 

The alarm spread like lightning. 

"Fire! Fire! Fire!" 

Nothing but "fire" was heard on every hand. 
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The cry was taken up and repeated. People 
jumped out of the rooms into the pit. A mad 
rush was made for the door. Richard sprang out 
of the box, caught the little child in his arms, and 
leaped back to his companions. Meantime they 
could hear the terror-stricken people rush pell- 
mell along the corridor by the score. 

"Help, help," cried some one. "THe lead is 
beginning to melt. I am scalded. Help, help I" 

Cicely burst out laughing. 

"Hearken, Dick, some one thinks the lead on 
the roof is melting, and there is no roof. Oh, 
what fools these mortals be ! Isn't this sport ! I 
hope no one will be hurt." 

Richard looked out of the door and found that 
Jule had run with the rest. Since the way was 
clear, they made their exit through the actors* 
door and hastened to get away ; but even as far as 
London Bridge they could still hear the shouting ; 
and they met people running, crying at the top of 
their voices : — 

"The Globe is on fire ! The Globe is on fire ! 
Fire in the Bankside ! Rim, boys, run !" 



CHAPTER XI 



jule's plot comes to an end 



The adventurer was not a man whose nature 
merited the term suspicious ; yet his friends used 
to say that Jule smelt a fox in every hole, by 
which they meant no more than that he left no 
stone in his path unturned. He went to the bot- 
tom of things, not because he suspected any par- 
ticular discovery, but because it was his nature. 
When he looked across the theater and saw Allen 
in one of the boxes, he suspected intuitively that 
his companion was Barbara. Her presence fitted 
in with the plot he had wrought out, and he 
smiled with satisfaction to think that matters 
were getting along so well. 

Barbara, at the time, was worried lest Jule 
should discover the identity of Cicely ; as a mat- 
ter of fact, however, he gave scarcely a second 
thought to her. When Jule left the stage and 
went to peer through the door into their com- 
partment, he was really interested to know who 
Jack Knevet was. Jule had come to the theater 
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late and had not seen them arrive. He did not 
even know whether the box contained three par- 
ties of two each or one party of six. The man- 
ners of the time were so free and easy that he 
could suppose nothing from the fact that they 
were all talking togeth.er. 

When he saw Jack, Jule recognized him — not as 
a friend of Barbara's, but as the man he had met 
on the road to Waltham Cross, and who had di- 
rected him to Allen at the Mozambique Hen. 
This fact struck him as suspicious. He did not 
suspect anything specific — ^Jack's presence was 
merely suspicious in itself, which was enough to 
make Jule want to look the matter up. 

When the alarm of fire was first started in the 
play-house, Jule was still in the corridor watch- 
ing the door of Allen's room. He stood there for 
a moment longer irresolute, with the cry of fire 
ringing in his ears. Then a crowd of people 
dashed down the corridor, bearing him along 
with it against his will. He soon fotmd himself 
struggling at the door in a vain attempt to get 
out. It was a good twenty minutes before he was 
free, by which time the crowd had come to its 
senses, and, as no one had been hurt, he was able 
to enjoy the useless panic. People returned to 
their seats and the play went on as usual; but 
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Jule was full of wrath because the confusion had 
lost him the chance of following Jack, who with 
his companions was across London Bridge before 
Jule was free of the theater. Had there still 
been any chance of finding them it was soon gone, 
for Jule went down to the river and crossed 
over to London by water. 

He went directly to Smithfield, arriving there 
near five o'clock. He asked Dickon about 
Bab and where she had been. Dickon, however, 
was quite ignorant of his niece's action, and 
called in his wife to see what she could say. 

"On my life, I can tell you nothing," Molly 
said, when she tmderstood what Jule wanted to 
know. "She went out about one o'clock; I 
don't know where she went, unless it was to Mis- 
tress Coverdale's." 

Jule started at the mention of Cicely's name. 

"Why there?" he asked drily. 

"I don't know, except that she often goes there. 
She used to be maid to Mistress Cicely." 

"Is she home yet ?" asked Jule. 

"Yes, she has been home for half an hour." 

Barbara was sent for and she came without 
delay, doubtless expecting a summons, for she 
knew that Jule was in the house. She looked 
perfectly at ease when she entered the room, and 
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her black eyes sparkled with fun. She respected 
Jule and his power of intrigue, but the little vixen 
respected herself and her counter-plot more. This 
was her first opportunity to meet the adventurer 
face to face at his own game, and she enjoyed the 
prospect hugely. 

"Your servant, sir," she said archly, courtesy- 
ing with a touc]i of impudence in her manner. 

"Where have you been this afternoon?" asked 
Jule. 

"To Bankside. 

"Bankside!" exclaimed Molly in surprise. 
"Did he take you?" 

"If you mean Sir Richard Allen," returned 
Bab meekly, "he certainly did me that honor." 

"Body o' me, Dickon, and Master Jule. Ver- 
ily the lad trots in love withal. Ah, well, I shall 
wear a silk gown soon." 

"Let us hope," responded Jule. "You know 
my text: Cheer up, the worst is yet to come. 
Mistress Barbara, did the other couple in the box 
belong to your party ?" 

Bab could not conceal a start, for it had never 
occurred to her that Jule had failed to associate 
the four of them together. His question, how- 
ever, put the matter in a new light, and she 
began to fence with him in order to confuse him 
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utterly. Jule tried her with many skilful ques- 
tions, but Bab was more than his match ;and when 
the conversation ended Jule was ill satisfied with 
the result, for he could easily see from her man- 
ner that she was on her guard ; yet, for the life 
of him, he could not get the least clue of what 
secret matter was in her mind, or of the identity 
of Knevet. 

At last he left the tavern, grumbling to himself 
and wondering what he had better do next. He 
saw one flaw, he thought, in Barbara's story. She 
said that Allen had brought her home, but neither 
Dickon nor Molly had seen him, and he was not 
then in the house. Barbara had, however, told 
the truth, for both Allen and Jack had come home 
with her, at least as far as the door; but they 
had immediately set out again without entering 
for the mere pleasure of a walk about the city, 
whose sights were still new to Allen. 

When Jule went back to his friend Jarvis at 
Newgate, he heard a piece of news that drove 
other matters quite out of his head. 

"Ha, ha, Peter," was Jarvis's greeting, "hast 
taken to wenching in your old age ?" 

"What do you mean, Jarvis? Have you 
achieved the impossible? Have you constructed 
a joke?" 
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''No joke at all, my saintly Peter, who carries 
the key to heaven. I merely meant to say that 
a woman has been here inquiring for you this 
afternoon ; e'en while you were rioting at Bank- 
side." 

"A woman ? Who was she 7* 

Jule's thoughts immediately reverted to Cicely 
G)verdale, and he laughed at himself for thinking 
of her. 

'Tfou may well laugh," remarked Jarvis. "It 
was the Wise Woman of Hogsden." 

Jule burst into a roar of laughter as he drew a 
mental comparison between Cicely Coverdale and 
the old hag who lived at Hogsden. 

"You don't mean the fortune-telling witch in 
Shoreditch?" 

"The very same. She sent a child here to 
inquire after one Peter Jule, friend to Jarvis 
Woodman, keeper of his Majesty's prison in 
Newgate." 

"What did she want?" 

"That I can not tell.' 

"Why didn't you question the boy?" 

"It was not a boy." 

"The giri, then." 

"Bless my heart, I asked questions till my 
tongue was sore. I could only learn that a man 
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had come to request her mistress to inquire about 
you. He wore a red wig." 
'Wig?" 
'The child said hair, but I said wig.'* 

"Why did you change the word?" 

"Because my mind is full of the same suspicion 
that is in yours. Why did you cry out at 'red 
wig*? Could he have been the Jesuit?" 

"Of course it was the Jesuit, Jarvis. Who 
else could it have been? They are afraid that 
ril warn the government. They want to find 
out whether I am honest or not. The supersti- 
tious fools, to go to her of all people in the 
world! Doubtless they will believe every word 
she tells them. I hope you put a good story in 
the child's ear. What did you tell her?" 

"Oh, I gave you a good character for hon- 
esty ; a desperate swordsman and willing enough 
to draw your blade ; true to your friends even to 
shedding the last drop of blood in your veins. 
Then, Jule, then came my master-stroke. I said 
that you were suspicious about religion, that I 
could not make head or tail out of your actions. 
No one could draw you into conversation. You 
always locked your door at nights, and I had ' 
found candle-grease upon your floor." 

"Well said, my Jarvis, well said. That is the 
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kind of man they want; a desperate, masterless 
man who is suspicious about religion is the man 
for them. They will believe all they hear from 
her. We shall see them again. Doubtless this is 
a plot worth knowing. You have described me 
well. I am content. Ha, ha, suspicious about 
religion 1 That is a point indeed. Jarvis, if you 
have tears — ^as the Stratford fellow says — ^pre- 
pare to shed them now. The other night I said 
my prayers." 

He went on to give Jarvis a picture of the scene 
in Richard's room at Waltham Cross. He made 
many a merry jest at Allen's expense and bragged 
about what an easy victim he had proved. How 
little the over-confident adventurer knew of the 
danger that lurked in Barbara's ever ready wit 1 
He had suspected her on that first day when she 
changed front so suddenly at the Bear and 
Ragged StaflF; but he had long since forgotten 
his suspicions. This was his eventual ruin; he 
reckoned without the woman. 

About dusk Jule stepped out to fill his pouch 
with the ever necessary tobacco. This was not 
so very long after Sir Walter Raleigh's servant 
had dashed a bucket of water over his master "to 
put him out ;" and King James had not yet writ- 
ten his famous "Counterblast." Every one 
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smoked tobacco and blew it out of his nose in so 
many different ways that to be skilled in the use 
of this weed was as much a part of a gallant's 
education as the laws of dueling. Just as Jule 
stepped out of the apothecary's shop he saw Rich- 
ard Allen and Jack Knevet coming up the street 
together. His plans fell like a house of cards. 
Barbara — ^he had his thoughts of her. She did 
know this other fellow after all; so did Allen. 
Who was he? Jule would know the answer to 
that question, and now was the time to find out. 
The adventurer hid in a doorway till they had 
passed; then he began to follow them stealthily. 
They parted at the door of the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, whence Knevet returned through New- 
gate into London. Jule dogged him till he came 
to the back gate that opened into Master Cover- 
dale's garden. Jack entered and closed the gate 
behind him. 

Jule's first move was to discover what house 
the door belonged to. He paced off the distance 

to the street comer. It was two hundred and ten 
paces. He then went to the next parallel street 
and began to count his steps back. Two hun- 
dred and ten steps brought him in front of Mas- 
ter Coverdale's door. 
"The house of my old master,'* Jule exclaimed, 
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almost frantic with rage, for instantly he divined 
that the other girl was Cicely. The sudden pas- 
sion that the first sight of her had kindled in 
him — a passion which, if let alone, might soon 
have died out — ^now burst into flame. Now that 
he believed Cicely had been to the theater, he, of 
course, suspected that she had gone with Knevet. 
As yet he did not suspect that Allen was further 
connected with the matter than that they had all 
gone together. He walked up and down the 
street, fretting and fuming to himself. 

Before long his anger received a new impetus. 
Apprentices in those days were bound to wear 
peculiar caps and long blue coats to indicate their 
rank. Jack, when he was at the play-house that 
afternoon, had imitated the dress of a gentle- 
man. He managed to steal home through the 
back gate and put on his livery again, no one in 
the house any the wiser for his escapade. He 
soon came to a window, and Jule saw him. 

"Her father's apprentice 1" Jule cried in anger. 
"I'll soon stop that." 

He turned down the next street and came back 
by the garden gate. He was wondering how he 
could put an end to this foolish business. "I 
might introduce myself," he thought. "Cover- 
dale will surely remember me and give me a wel- 
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come/' He was on the point of mounting the steps 
boldly to make the facts known to Coverdale, but 
Jule's inherent selfishness held him back. How 
would such a disclosure help him? He had 
stopped on the comer to consider what to do, 
when he saw a man come up the street and knock 
at the garden gate. Long as the evenings are in 
May, it was by this time too dark to see with cer- 
tainty for any distance. Jule tip-toed back, but 
the man had been let in before Jule reached him. 
Two people were talking in low voices inside the 
door, and the adventurer stopped to listen. 

"Don't make any noise, Dick," said one; and 
Jule recognized Cicely. 

"I won't, sweetheart," replied the other voice. 
It was Richard's. 

"Sweetheart!" growled Jule. 

There was no more speech, but soon a sound 
came from a distance, which showed that they 
had crossed to the other side of the garden. Jule 
pictured to himself Richard walking beside Cice- 
ly, his arm about her, and her head against his 
shoulder ; the idea maddened him. 

"Sweetheart," he muttered viciously again. 
"Ah, ha, Sir Richard Allen, I have found you 
out Beware ; I have caught you now." 

Jule drew his sword softly and ran his finger 
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along the edge; then he crossed the street and 
sat down on a step to wait, with his drawn sword 
across his knees. 

Jule waited quietly for an hour, nursing his 
inward wrath. He was not a young man, and the 
inflamed passion that had taken hold of him so 
suddenly should hardly be called by the name of 
love. No thought of the girl's own feelings ever 
entered his head, only self and selfish desires 
moved him. He coveted the treasure, and almost 
in a moment he determined to possess it ; if not by 
fair means, then by foul. The idea that she al- 
ready loved another was sufficient to goad him to 
desperation. That was not all ; the one she loved 
was Allen, the very man Jule had been treating 
as an innocent country gull. Jule remembered 
how he had boasted to Jarvis, and how Barbara 
had flouted him that very day. He bit his lips in 
wretched anger and fondled the edge of his sword 
as if it were a living friend. 

After an hour spent in fierce meditation, Jule 
heard the latch of the garden door click ; he rose 
quickly, standing with his sword in his hand. 
Jule did not wish to risk a disturbance near the 
house for fear Cicely would linger to listen and 
raise the alarm ; so he followed Richard for some 
distance, till they came to a lonely place where 
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there was room enought to fight, but little chance 
of discovery by stray passers-by at this time of 
night. 

"Hold!" cried Jule, sharply. 

He was at least man enough not to strike from 
behind without warning. Richard whirled round 
like a flash, and his sword was drawn and on 
g^ard before Jule came up to him. 

"What do you want ?** asked Allen. 

"Your life," was the fierce reply. 

Then their blades struck and sparks flew in the 
dark. Jule was accounted by all who knew him 
an expert swordsman; he had been trained 
abroad; long experience and many successful 
duels had g^ven him that ease and confidence 
with which an old gambler plays against a novice. 
Allen, too, had been trained to arms, but he was 
no match for the adventurer. Slowly he began 
to g^ve back. Jule redoubled his strokes. He 
thrust and parried with the speed of light. Once, 
with the strength of sheer desperation, Allen 
struck so hard a blow that Jule's guard was 
beaten down. For an instant the adventurer 
was at Richard's mercy, but Richard lacked the 
skill to recover from his blow in time to profit by 
it. Suddenly Jule struck Allen's weapon from 
his hand, and made a pass at Richard's side ; the 
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next instant Richard fell, bleeding and uncon- 
scious, on the ground. 

"Lie there, you bratl" cried Jule. "You will 
cross me? I thought to teach you better man- 
ners. Your lesson is learned." 

He stooped down and felt Richard's wrist ; then 
he unlaced his doublet and tried the heart. 

"It is done," he muttered. "It is well done." 

He wiped the blade of his sword on Richard's 
sleeve, dragged him close to the wall, and set out 
in haste to Newgate. 

"Jarvis," he said to the keeper, "I have killed 
the lad." 

"The gull? God forbid 1 Would you fight 
with a babe ?" 

"Alas, he was no babe, Jarvis. He gave me 
a hard push. In a year I could have trained him 
to stand against the best school in London. Come 
with me ; we must put away the body before day- 
light." 

On the way back, Jule recounted enough of 
what had happened to satisfy the curiosity of the 
keeper. When they reached the place where 
Richard had fallen, Jule flashed the lantern he 
had brought. 

"What is the matter?" asked Jarvis, who was 
just behind. 
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"He is gone." 

"Gone ? Impossible I You have mistaken the 
place." 

"I have not. See, here is the blood where he 
fell, and here is where I dragged him." 

"Perhaps; but let us look around. He may 
have crawled a little way." 

Look as they would, they could find no further 
trace of Allen. There were no blood tracks, as 
there should have been if he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to convey himself away. So they were 
forced to the conclusion that some one had dis- 
covered him and carried him off. 

But whether alive or dead, there was nothing 
left to tell. 



CHAPTER XII 

JULE MAKES A NEW START 

Coverdale had allowed Cicely a day to con- 
sider his proposition of marriage. On Thurs- 
day morning he summoned her before him and, 
after a few preliminary remarks, asked her flatly 
whether she would consent to marry Thomas Tull 
that day fortnight. 

"Father," Cicely answered quietly, but with 
much dignity, "you put this before me as if life 
were a game of chess." 

"It is not unlike that game, which, however, 
it is against the law of God to indulge in." 

"Yet you doubtless understand the rules of the 
game and know the pieces," continued his daugh- 
ter. "You would make me equal to the lowest 
piece in the whole game — ^a pawn." 

"A pawn, Cicely, may redeem a queen." 

"Yes, father, but the rules of the game will not 
allow even a pawn to be thrown away for the 
king. He must look out for himself," 

1J2 
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'What do you mean?** he cried fiercely, com- 
prehending her tone of opposition but not quite 
able to understand her allusion to the game. 

"I mean that when the king is check-mated the 
game is lost. You do not consult my feelings. 
You are throwing me away to do good to your- 
self. Under the guise of my future welfare you 
intend to ruin my whole life in order to gratify 
your own selfish greed for gold." 

"Will you do it ?** was all he said. 

"No," she answered calmly. 

They looked like two angry tigers about to 
spring at each other's throats. Perhaps a like- 
lier figure would be that of a sullen, brutal bear, 
tied to the stake at the Paris Garden in Bankside, 
fronted by a slender, blooded hound in leash, 
ready to spring. Perhaps, too, there was some- 
what of the same ardor for fight in the hearts of 
father and daughter as they stood face to face in 
the silence that followed Cicely's brief refusal. 

"Cicely," he said sternly, "remember the Cov- 
erdale blood. I will stand no crossing." 

"Aye," she retorted haughtily, "remember the 
Coverdale blood. I will stand no crossing." 

"Nay, my daughter, be not so angry. You had 
better sit down, for, imless you give me an affirm- 
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ative answer to the matter before us, we shall 
have to discuss the subject from every point of 
view." 

"There is no need for discussion, sir." 

"Do not be so harsh and rude. A short an- 
swer brings a sharp shrift. Sit down." 

"I shall not sit down. Indeed, you are a 
proper man to talk to me of harshness. I have 
already told you that since the beating you gave 
me when I returned from Devonshire, I owe you 
no obedience." 

"I am your father, for all that," he interrupt- 
ed. 

"Father, indeed," she flashed back at him in 
angry scorn. "So is the devil father of lies. 
Your acts smack of a father's love. Some one 
begins to care for me, and you pack me forthwith 
to Devonshire to rob me of a little innocent pleas- 
ure. There I learn to love a man of whom I am 
a thousand times unworthy. You beat me till I 
can hardly walk — out of love, perhaps — and you 
lock me in my room — ^forsooth, because you are 
my father. Now you would make me marry a 
fool against my will, a fool with hardly wit 
enough to lace his doublet. On my life, but you 
are—'' 

"Cicely!" 
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''But you are a father, indeed. I am proud of 
you. Pray let me kiss the hem of your garment 
or unlace yotu: shoes." 

"Cicely/' he said, laying his hand heavily upon 
her shoulder, "be silent. I have told Oliver 
TuU and his son Thomas to come here at eleven 
o'clock. I want to inform them of your con- 
sent." 

"You may tell them that I am dead first." 

"Do not thwart me. You know my will. You 
shall marry him. I command you. You shall 
do it." 

"I wiU not." 

Her voice rang with determination. Her father 
caught her roughly by the wrist. At that mo- 
ment came a loud bang of the knocker at the 
front door. 

"Belike they are coming now," cried Cicely, 
fiercely, wrenching her hand loose. "Tell them 
from me I had as soon marry in the Bridgeward 
stews. As for you; I have answered you be- 
fore." 

As she swept like a tempest out of the room, 
her father screamed after her : 

"You insolent drab, you are no daughter of 
mine," 

Then he called to Marjory, the housekeeper. 
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"Lock her in her room and bring me the key. 
I shall teach the vixen manners. 'Od's me ! To 
cross me like — Good God, my very daughter!" 

Meantime the front door had been opened 
and Coverdale could hear some one coming up- 
stairs. He stepped forward, expecting to meet 
the Tulls, but was confronted by Peter Jule. 

"Beshrew me!" exclaimed the merchant. "I 
expected some one else. May I ask your name 
and business?" 

"My business, Master Coverdale, is to see an 
old friend; and my name is one that you have 
heard before. Can this be the same old place?" 
he added, looking about the room. 

"You speak as if you knew the house, sir." 

"Twenty years ago I knew every inch of it." 

"I have lived in this house over twenty years 
and should know you, but — " 

"My name is Peter Jule." 

"Jule ! Our Jule ? Zounds, but I know your 
face now. Where have you been, lad ? — ha, ha. I 
was thinking of a score of years ago — ^you are no 
lad now. Sit down, Peter. You are as welcome 
as ever you were when you used to cast up my 
accounts. How did you get on at sea?" 

"Ill, master, ill from the very start." 

"I knew it would be so, and warned you at 
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the time. You would be gone so suddenly with- 
out a day to think the matter over ; but you are 
welcome back and shall have your old place if 
you wish it" 

"You are good, Master Coverdale, but it is a 
different matter I have come to see you about 
to-day. I came to speak about a lad named 
Men." 

"Richard Allen? Don't mention the insolent 
cur's name in my presence." 

"You know him and dislike him? I thought 
he was good enough." 

"Good enough, indeed! Then you should be 
undeceived. The man is a villain, a scoundrel. 
He laid his evil plans against my daughter's 
honor when she was with Simon Heard, near 
Clovelly. Nay, sir ; put no trust in him." 

"I suspected as much in spite of my words. 
Now the love I bear my old master as well as 
my friendship for one Thomas Tull prompted me 
to take an interest in your daughter's welfare. 
Knowing that this Allen was in town—* 

"In town!" cried Coverdale. 

"Yes ; he has been in London for several da3r8. 
I was afraid you did not know it. Now, I 
thought it a shame that young Tull should suffer 
from any secret meetings — " 
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''You astonish me. Secret meetings with 
whom ?" 

"With Allen, of course." 

"Allen and who?" 

"Your daughter Cicely." 

G>verdale sprang up and caught Jule by the 
shoulders. 

"Tell me what you mean. Allen and my daugfa* 
ter meet ? Impossible ! I have forbidden it** 

"They were at Bankside together yesterday/* 

"It can not be. Give me your proof; if you 
can prove this that you say — " 

"I have no proof except my eyes." 

"You saw them there ?" 

Jule proceeded to give an account of what he 
had seen at Bankside. When he had finished, 
Coverdale went to the door and called the house- 
keeper. 

"Marjory," he said, "tell my daughter to come 
to me inmiediately." 

Cicely was at first inclined to disobey the sum- 
mons ; but when she learned from her old nurse 
that there was but one person with her father, 
who, from his description, could be neither 
Oliver Tull nor Thomas, she changed her mind 
and went down stairs ; but she repented her com- 
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ing the moment she opened the door and recog- 
nized the adventurer. 

"Where were you yesterday afternoon?" de- 
manded her father, sharply. 

"At Bankside," returned Cicely, with no at- 
tempt to flinch from the consequences. 

"With whom did you go ?" 

"Richard Allen." 

Her calm contempt exasperated G>verdale 
beyond endurance. He doubled up his fist to 
strike her, but, in the nick of time, Jule caught 
him by the arm and prevented the blow. 

"What do you mean, sir?" thundered the 
angry merchant. "This is my house and she is 
my daughter." 

"Excuse me, sir, I did not take time to think. 
You may strike her now." 

The biting sarcasm of this permission, coupled 
with a moment's thought, turned the scale of 
Coverdale's anger. He dismissed Cicely, send- 
ing her back to her room, where she was to stay 
till he came again to speak with her. 

What followed between then and supper time 
need not be related in detail. When Oliver Tull 
and his son came, Coverdale talked with them in 
another room while Jule waited alone. The 
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prospective groom was told that Cicely did not 
take kindly to the idea of marriage. 

"It is so sudden," explained her father. "But 
I have no doubt of her in the end; she will be 
more amenable by morning." 

All three of them agreed that matters should be 
postponed for a few days, since there was no 
haste and the affair could afford to wait. Cov- 
erdale did not mention Allen, for he feared that 
the news of a rival suitor might cause alarm to 
the younger Tull, and reflect on his own discipline 
in home affairs. If they thought that he could 
not manage her on one occasion, they might think 
him equally powerless now. Coverdale did, how- 
ever, speak of Jule. Thomas Tull, who, like 
every one else, had formed a good first impression 
of the adventurer, spoke of him in such warm 
terms of commendation that Coverdale imagined 
they were friends of long standing. 

Coverdale and Jule then sat down to a long 
consultation. Jule was a pleasant talker, one who 
observed his companion closely and varied his 
conversation. Along with his other accomplish- 
ments he possessed a knowledge of business that 
at once ingratiated him with the narrow-minded 
merchant, who was already so prejudiced in his 
favor. Had Coverdale no other reason for 
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warming to Peter Jule, the latter's lively and in- 
telligent talk about trade would have been 
enough to bring about a hasty friendship. 

Jule rippled on concerning foreign markets 
and dropped so many hints of golden treas- 
ure cities in South America, and of the Spanish 
galleons loaded with plate and jewels, that Cov- 
erdale fancied he had found a valuable guide 
who should be kept for use. In this respect, as 
in others, Coverdale was like the Bideford friend 
of Amyas Leigh; and Jule's sharp wit read the 
character of Cicely's father and discerned his 
weak point as cleverly as Don Guzman read the 
character of Master Saltern. 

"In the case of my daughter, what would you 
do?" asked Coverdale, who was fast assuming an 
attitude of intimacy towards his old servant who 
seemed to have learned so much about trade. 

"The first thing I should do would be to turn 
your young apprentice out of doors." 

"Jack Knevet? What has my trusty Jack 
done?" 

"Your trusty Jack, as you call him, has done 
enough." 

Whereupon Jule, who as yet had not told half 
his story, related the part Jack had played in yes- 
terday's escapade at Bankside. 
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Coverdale was furious. He took Jule s advice 
on the spot and sent for Knevet. Ten minutes 
later Jack had been paid oflF, his bond of appren- 
ticeship had been canceled, and he was free to 
pack his few belongings and go. 

"I have a favor to ask of you, Master Jule/' 
said the merchant. "Will you stay with me? I 
will furnish the lad's room suitably for you if 
you will remain in my household for the present." 

Jule, who was glad of such an offer above all 
things, assented at once ; and Coverdale imag^ed 
with huge satisfaction that he would reap the 
benefit of Jule's knowledge of the markets at no 
expense beyond his food and lodging. Jule 
always found it easy to adapt himself to circum- 
stances. By the middle of the afternoon he was 
fully installed and at home in the Coverdale 
mansion, and quite satisfied with himself and the 
world in general. 

"I am going to dine with the younger Tull," 
he said to Coverdale, about five o'clock that after- 
jiooii. "Shall I tell him anything from you?" 

"I am at my wit's end to know what to do," 
refilled the merchant. 

Coverdale had been intending all day to see 
Cicely again ; but had put the meeting off from 
hour to hour because be did not know what to 
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say to her. He could threaten to beat her, but he 
knew from past experience that that would do no 
good. Argument was equally useless. As a last 
resort he turned to Jule. What could he sug- 
gest? 

"It seems easy enough," replied the adven- 
turer. "The lass looks too intelligent to hold 
out long against suf&cient reasons. You must 
forgive my saying so — ^perhaps you were too 
abrupt in your manner." 

"Abrupt indeed, the stubborn wench ! If you 
had had the telling of her, you would sing a dif- 
ferent tune." 

"Doubtless ; but responsibility sits lightly upon 
my shoulders. However, by nightfall something 
may turn up. I can not believe that she will re- 
main persistent. Now I must be gone ; in an hour 
or two I shall return. Till then good-by." 



CHAPTER XIII 

A NEW PLOT IN THE WIND 

Three hundred years ago the thoroughfares of 
the metropolis presented a busy, shuffling mass 
of people, but there was this difference : then the 
people were not all bent on getting somewhere. 
The wall of London had restricted the growth of 
the city to such an extent that nearly every 
available foot of ground had been built upon. 
Hence, when the citizens wanted air, they went 
into the streets. London literally lived in the 
streets ; it walked, gossiped, traded, fought in the 
streets. One who would make one's way rapidly 
from place to place at sundown of a May after- 
noon would encounter as much difficulty as if he 
tried to stand still to-day in the middle of the 
Strand. 

Fortunately for Jule, who was in a hurry, it 
was not far from Coverdale's house in Bread 
Street to Oliver Tull's in Friday Street. Short 
as the distance was, however, Jule found many a 
group of annoying idlers in his way. Once he 
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barely escaped bringing the 'prentices down upon 
him with their clubs because of the rough way in 
which he stumbled against a pottery stall in Wat- 
ling Street. 

He found Thomas Tull at last, waiting for him 
on the steps of his father's house. His hands 
were clasped stomach-wise in his usual pompous 
fashion, and his little pig eyes blinked with recog- 
nition. 

"Ah, there you are," he cried, as Jule came 
within hearing. "I am glad you at least have 
come. Sir Richard Allen — " There was a con- 
scious sneer in his voice as he pronounced the Sir. 
"Sir Richard Allen will not be here to-night. 
Now that he has a handle to his name — " 

"How do you know that he will not be here?*' 
asked Jule in wonderment. 

The last time he had seen Allen he had thought 
him dead. Had Tull heard from him during the 
day? 

"I got a letter from the fellow this afternoon," 
replied Tull contemptuously. 

"A letter? How did you get it? What did 
he say?" 

"Here it is. Examine the contents for your- 
self. It is short enough to suit the devil. Lord 
knows, it is more than enough for me." 
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Jule took the note and read with surprise the 
few words which said that circumstances be- 
yond the writer's control prevented him from 
keeping the appointment. Jule had read the peti- 
tion to the king which Allen had engrossed him- 
self, and the adventurer recognized the writ- 
ing. It was a little faint and irregular in places 
as if the hand that wrote it was very weak, but 
there was no doubt of the identity. 

"I am sorry he is not coming," observed the 
adventurer. 

His manner showed no change; yet his 
thoughts at that moment must have been un- 
quieting. News from Allen was to him like a 
voice from the dead. However, he was not a 
man to show his feelings, and Tull did not guess 
that the letter in his companion's hand was any- 
thing more than it seemed to be on the surface. 
So they went on to the tavern without Allen and, 
as Tull said, enjoyed the meal all the more be- 
cause of the young knight's absence. After it 
was over — when they had called for pipes and 
tobacco and were sipping wine comfortably — 
Jule broached the subject that was uppermost in 
his mind. 

"At Waltham," he said "you spoke to me about 
your intended marriage." 
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"Aye," answered Tull, stiffening visibly at the 
allusion. 

"Do you remember a former rival whom you 
spoke of with contempt ? You had forgotten his 
name when I heard you speak of him. Has it oc- 
curred to you since ?" 

"No," replied Tull, blowing a double colunm of 
smoke from his nostrils. 

"Few in England can use the pipe so well as 
the Indians of America ; yet you smoke like a na- 
tive. Do not be offended at me, but let me tell 
you that this fellow's name is Sir Richard Allen." 

"Richard Allen ! That fool ? of course ; how 
stupid of me not to think of it. Now I remember 
plainly. That idiot I And I asked him to dine 
with me. I'll dine him! Then he was making 
fun of me at the Crooked Oak ?" 

"He was certainly making light of you, and you 
are not one to be dealt lightly with," responded 
Jule with a smile. 

"Indeed I am not," reflected Tull with earnest 
innocence. "I'll speak a piece of my mind he 
won't soon forget when I see him." 

"But, Master Tull," continued the adventurer, 
"it was really something very difficult that I had 
in mind to say to you. If I am not mistaken, you 
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are not faring so well with Mistress Cicely as 
you thought you would." 

"How do you know?" 

Jule gave him a brief account of the day's 
adventures, telling him how he had become domi- 
ciled at the house in Bread Street, and that he had 
had a long private conversation with Cicely her- 
self ; much of which, of course, was untrue. TuU, 
however, was not one to suspect. 

"Really now. Master Tull, I am confident that 
she is more set against her father than against 
you." 

'■*Do you think she will ever give in? — ^plague 
on this tobacco — ^how it gets into one's throat- 
am I not a desirable match ?" 

"You are, and I know that she will accept you 
in the end ; she is a proud piece, and you may be 
proud, too, when you can say that you have won 
her. She told me that she liked your looks when 
she saw you the other day in Smithfield, but that 
she would not say that she was willing to marry 
you till you came a-wooing in proper form." 

"Then I'll go at once," said Tull eagerly. 

"That you can not. Her father is so stubborn 
that he has locked her in her room, there to stay 
till she consents." 
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The adventurer laid his hand confidentially on 
his victim's arm. 

"I tell you, Master TuU, there are two to be 
managed here ; and, of the two, old Thomas is the 
harder nut to crack." 

"Why can't we explain matters to him?" 

''He will not listen to explanations. Reason 
might do for you and me, but not for him. A 
notion once in his head stays like a stone at the 
bottom of a well. No, no, he is not reasonable. 
Don't forget that he is not a traveled man like 
you." 

"No," replied Tull, glowing with inward satis- 
faction at such flattery. "We must make allow- 
ances for him." 

"And we must go about it with judgment. If 
you will leave everything to me, I am sure that I 
can bring it about all right." 

"What would you have me do?" 

"Take time. I shall sing your graces in her 
willing ear. First thing you know, I shall have 
you up a rope ladder to her very room, like 
Romeo in the play. I'll manage the old man, too. 
Time will tell with him. There is only one thing 
that worries me." 

"What is that, pray?" 
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'^Her wish that you would woo her." 

"How can we manage that ? I might send her 
a present. The very thing ; what do you say to a 
present — a bit of gold work, for instance ?" 

"It would be the very thing, but — " 

"But, but, why but ?" 

"I was thinking of the expense." 

"Expense!" ejaculated the wooer, swelling 
with the pride of his class. "Do you think the 
son of Oliver Tull will stand upon expense ? Go 
to I lead the way. I'll buy her a gew-gaw this 
very night." 

On the south side of Cheapside, near the Cross, 
there used to stand an elegant line of tall build- 
ings known as Goldsmith's Row. The front was 
decorated with a huge model of the arms belong- 
ing to that guild, and with large figures of forest- 
ers, said to be in honor of Thomas Woodman, 
who had built the row and presented it to the 
goldsmiths of the city. The front was resplen- 
dent in brilliant color and gold decorations ; and 
in the shops below were displayed the valuable 
and curious articles of gold work for which Lon- 
don was so famous abroad. 

Tull and Jule immediately betook themselves to 
Goldsmith's Row. Late as it was, the shops were 
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still open ; and they entered the largest and best 
known of them all — that of Master Stephen Rose. 
All sorts of jewelry was for sale, costing from one 
pound to many hundreds. Tull was for buying a 
jeweled ring, engraved on the inside with some 
sentimental poesy; his companion, however, ob- 
jected strongly. 

"Too soon, my friend, too soon. Buy her 
some trinket that she will not feel in duty bound 
to return." 

"How would this set of apostles do?" asked 
Tull, whose eye had been caught by a dainty set 
of tiny spoons. 

"Tut, tut, man ; this is no christening. Time 
enough for that. Here is something more to the 
purpose." 

He picked up a small image of a bear. It was 
"Sackerson" of Paris Garden fame in Bankside, 
who for years had been known throughout half 
of England ; once he had killed the bearward and 
twice he had escaped, to cause great excitement 
in the borough of Southwark. So he was famous 
in all quarters, and the announcement of "Sack- 
erson" on a Wednesday afternoon drew more 
men to the baiting than half a dozen ordinary 
bears. 
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" Tis an appropriate present for you to give 
her/* replied Jule, though he thought to himself 
that a goose would be more appropriate. 

TuU bought it immediately and, as they went 
out of the shop, he put it into Jule's hand. 

"You must find some way to deliver it to her 
for me; and tell her there is more where this 
came from." 

Jule assured him that his suit would receive 
proper attention and was sure to prosper. They 
parted in high good humor, each thinking to him- 
self that the evening had been well spent. 

All the way back to the Coverdale house Jule 
was planning some device by which he could see 
Cicely. At last an idea struck him that caused 
him to quicken his steps and, the moment he 
arrived, to seek out the master of the house. 

"I have news for you," he said. "Young Allen 
is dead. I heard it in the street — ^killed in a 
tavern brawl." 

"God be praised ! I shall up and tell the girl 
at once. She will cry, I suppose, and take on — 
but never a woman yet who would stick to a lover 
in his grave while a second stood knocking at the 
door. Wait till I come back." 

"Master Coverdale," cried Jule just in time to 
arrest the merchant, as he was vanishing through 
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the door. "Suppose she asks you how you 
know." 

"I shall tell her that you told me." 

"Where was he killed?" 

"I do not know." 

"Who killed him?" 

"You told me none of this. How can I an- 
swer?" 

"Yet she will ask you such questions. Do you 
think she will believe your story when you can 
tell her nothing of the details of how it hap- 
pened? I might give you all the circumstances, 
for I know them, even to the shape of the blood 
stain where he fell, but could you make your 
report ring true? Would she not believe that 
you had merely hit upon a trick, some indirection 
to deceive her?" 

"She would indeed, for she knows that I have 
not left the house since I saw her last Hark — 
I have it — do you go to her room and tell her 
yourself. She will believe you. Marjory, ho, 
Marjory, come here! Go up with Master 
Jule— " 

"Master who?" 

"Yes, yes, this is Peter Jule, who was with us 
twenty years ago." 

"God bless and preserve you. Master Jule ; I'd 
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never know you. Many's the time we've 
spoke—" 

"There is no time for talking now, Marjory," 
interrupted her master. "I want you to take Jule 
to Cicely's room. He has a message for her." 

Marjory and Jule climbed the stairs and 
knocked at the door. Cicely asked who was 
there. 

"Peter Jule." 

"Do you come from my father?" 

"No." 

"Who then?" 

Hist," replied the ready-witted adventurer. 
Speak lower. I have a message from Richard 
Allen." 

In a flash the bolt was drawn back and the door 
flew open. Jule smiled, for he had accomplished 
what he thought would be the hardest part of 
his task ; the opportunity to speak to Cicely face 
to face. 

"What is your message?" asked Cicely eagerly. 

Jule paused. Like lago, he hardly believed 
that constancy was a female virtue. He, as well 
as Coverdale, believed that if Allen were once re- 
moved beyond a doubt. Cicely would soon forget 
him. If the marriage with TuU could be circum- 
vented, there remained, he thought, no reason 
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why he, Master Peter Jule, should not be the 
husband of Cicely Coverdale. 

"You asked me for my message," he repeated, 
for he had paused but an instant. "It is not from 
him direct." 

"Tell it now." 

"It is rather about him." 

"Tell it me," cried the girl, stamping her foot 
impatiently. 

"He is dead," was Jule's brutal answer. 

Cicely looked at him for a moment, her eyes 
dilating, and the color fading from her cheeks. 
Then she sprang at him like a wildcat, and 
caught him by the throat. 

"What do you mean ?" she shrieked. 

Jule shook her oflF and replied calmly : "After 
Ke left you last night he got into a street affray 
and was killed." 

Jule had expected half an hour of hysterics 
from her, then sorrow for a few days, after 
which she would be as she always was. He 
was not prepared to see her throw up her hands 
without a sound and reel suddenly backward. 

He caught her round the waist just in time to 
prevent her from falling, and then carried her 
to the bed. He leaned over her and found that 
she was in a dead faint. Though Jule bathed 
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her face with water, he did it carelessly and kept 
her in an uncomfortable position. In fact, he 
wanted to get rid of Marjory and hoped that 
Cicely would come to her senses while the nurse 
was away. 

"This seems to do no good," said Jule. "Is 
there no aqua vitae in the house ?" 

"I'll fetch some ; I'll be back in forty seconds/' 

"Mind you, do not mention this to Master 
Coverdale," Jule called after her. 

As soon as she was gone Jule began to look 
curiously about the room. He examined Cicely's 
toilet articles, pulled out one or two drawers, 
and looked into her closet. His attention was 
instantly attracted by the bodice she had worn 
at Bankside the day before. It was turned partly 
inside out so as to show a pocket between the 
stays. In a moment he had drawn from its hid- 
ing place a small piece of folded paper. 

Jule glanced back at the bed to make sure 
Cicely was still unable to watch him, after which 
he proceeded carefully to unfold the paper. It 
proved to be the ballad-sheet that Richard had 
bought in the street the day before, and there in 
one comer was the Allen coat of arms. 

"Ah, a keepsake," muttered Jule. "I shall 
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k€ep it for her sake and — who knows — for my 



own." 



He had scarcely concealed the paper in his 
pocket when Marjory returned with a flask of 
spirits that soon brought Cicely to herself; that 
IS, she opened her eyes and seemed to be con- 
scious, but she kept moaning to herself and would 
not say a word. Jule told Marjory to look to 
Cicely's further needs, and repeated his caution 
not to speak of her condition to Master Cover- 
dale. He gave her a piece of money further to 
insure her silence, and then went down stairs. 

"What luck, Master Jule ?" 

"The best in the world ; at least it may turn out 
so. She absolutely refused to give me any 
direct answer that I could repeat to you. When 
I reasoned with her about Tull she did not seem 
so stubborn. She said that she must have more 
time, a couple of days at least, to make up her 
mind." 

"Well, well, ril wait if waiting will bring her 
around." 

"Surely it would be the better plan. Now I 
should not see her at all if I were you, certainly 
not for several days, or, perhaps, a week. It 
is you she is set against, npt m?wriage. You 
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had better keep her IcxJced up. Can you trust 
that Marjory?" 

"Aye, aye, I can trust her. She loves the girl 
but she fears me. She can be trusted." 

"Very well, then; since I have fared so well 
you might let me see her again to-morrow and 
next day. I warrant you in a week I shall have 
her to your mind." 

Coverdale put out his hand. "You have held 
her in your arms when she was a baby, Jule. You 
shall see her when you like. I shall give Mar- 
jory orders." 

Then Jule went out, smiling maliciously as the 
door closed. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WHAT HAPPENED TO RICHARD 

On the morning after Richard's accident the 
people at the Bear and Ragged Staff were all 
excitement because Richard had not returned 
the night before. Each had his explanation, 
but no two agreed. Barbara, who was the 
only one who knew where he had spent 
the evening, was the most puzzled of all. The 
matter was thoroughly talked over, and there 
seemed at last to be but one possible conclusion ; 
he must have met with some mischance in the 
city. Dickon at first thought of sending for Jule, 
but there was an objection to this plan. Dickon 
was half afraid to tell Jule what had happened. 
He considered Richard as under his care while 
at the tavern, and there was no telling how Jule 
would receive the news that the bird had flown. 

Suddenly a new idea occurred to the host 
G)uld Richard have stayed away intentionally? 
Where would he have gone ? Perhaps, after all, 
he had still other friends in London. Doubtless 
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he had spent the night with one of them. Dickon 
was so averse to accounting for Richard's ab- 
sence in a way that would mean the complete 
destruction of their little plot against him, tliat 
he welcomed with enthusiasm the new explana- 
tion that he had conceived. He managed to quiet 
his forebodings, and resolved to let one day at 
least pass before he made any stir over the lad's 
disappearance. Hardly had he made up his 
mind to this way of thinking, when a boy entered 
the tavern. 

"Is Sir Richard Allen lodging here?" he in- 
quired. 

"Aye, that he is," answered Dickon. "What is 
your will with him ?" 

"This is for him," replied the boy, at the same 
time depositing a huge bundle on the table. "My 
master finished it for him yesterday, please your 
hostship, and has it done a day ahead of time." 

"What is it, pray ?" asked the host. 

"As fair a doublet and hose as ever you saw in 
your life ; murray slashed with blue ; and nether- 
hose, and hat, and shoes complete. Lord, but 
he'll ruffle it now among the gallants in Paul's 
Walk. My master made it all for the sum of 

Good Lord, I was forbidden to tell the 

price of it. Good day, sir, good day." 
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The boy bustled out unceremoniously lest his 
tongue should commit him further, whereupon 
Dickon sent the clothes up to Allen's room and 
sat down to await developments. 

It was late in the afternoon that Dickon came 
forward in his usual apologetic manner, desiring 
to be of service to another visitor. Again 
Richard was the subject of inquiry. 

"I suppose that Sir Richard Allen is not to 
be seen this afternoon ?" asked the stranger. 

He was a venerable looking old man, with 
piercing gray eyes, a wrinkled forehead, and long 
gray beard. He looked squarely into Dickon's 
face as if he would stare him out of countenance. 

"Why — why — " began Dickon, with hesitation. 
"Why do you suppose that Sir Richard Allen is 
not to be seen this afternoon ?" 

"Is he?" asked the stranger, without heeding 
the host's evasive answer. 

"Well now, I can not really say that he is to 
be seen this very moment ; but — " 

"Enough, enough 1" interrupted the stranger 
impatiently. "There is no 'but' about it. He is 
here or he is not. I know what you should say. 
He did not return home last night. By the by — 
are you not distant kin to the Nevil family ?" 
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"Hoot, man, whom do you take me for ? I am 
plain Dickon Wells, host of the Bear — ^" 

"Then why did you tell Sir Richard that your 
niece, Mistress Burton, was kin to the Nevils?" 

"Good Lord I" exclaimed Dickon, collapsing 
with confusion. "Who in the devil's name are 
you, and how do you come to know so much about 
my affairs ?" 

"I am Master John Savile." 

"Ah yes. Master Savile ; I have heard of you. 
What is your will ?" 

"I wish to speak privately with you, and your 
wife, and Mistress Burton." 

Dickon went out of the room in a great state of 
dejection. He had not the least idea who Savile 
was in spite of his avowal to the contrary; but 
there was a stateliness about the scholar's ap- 
pearance that impressed simple Dickon to such 
an extent that he lost all will of his own, and his 
customary bravado availed him nothing. He 
feared from the stem look in Savile's face that 
something serious had happened. How far he, 
Dickon, was involved, was matter for specula- 
tion and concern. In five minutes the four per- 
sons were closeted in the back parlor. 

"Ladies and gentlemen — ah, gentleman, I per- 
ceive, as there is but one present besides myself — 
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I am about to open a secret to you that involves 
you all. The little intrigue you entered into with 
Master Peter Jule is now fully known. I ask no 
questions as to how it got out, or through whom ; 
and I shall tell you nothing in that regard." 

He glanced with amusement at Barbara; then 
he turned sharply upon the host and spoke with 
reproof in his voice. 

"As for you, Master Wells, I want to say this 
to you. Do you know what you have been do- 
ing? Do you know that you, and your wife, and 
niece, are liable to imprisonment for this? It 
might fall heavily on your shoulders were we so 
minded. I tell you the law is no respecter of 
persons." 

"Good lack 1" cried Molly, beginning to whim- 
per. "If I had only known — " 

"Be quiet, my good woman," interrupted Sa- 
vile. "Sir Richard is a generous-hearted young 
man and will do you no harm ; no harm, that is, 
on one condition." 

'What is that ?" put in Dickon eagerly. 
If you will break oflF all dealings with Peter 
Jule, and if you will agree to remain perfectly 
silent in regard to all that has passed between us 
this afternoon — ^if you will agree to that, he will 
not only refrain from proceeding against you 
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himself, but will also protect you from any ma- 
licious attacks that the said Jule may direct 
against you." 

"Lord bless the young man and keep him I" 
cried Molly. 

"Do you agree ?" asked Savile. 

They all promised to observe faithfully both 
the letter and the spirit of the scholar's injunc- 
tions, as they hoped to live in peace and die in 
g^ce. 

"Now," continued Savile, "I should like to 
speak alone to his intended sweetheart." 

The others were compelled to go out, though 
Molly's natural curiosity made her reluctant. 
Bab remained; her eyes sparkled with interest 
but her whole manner indicated defiance; for 
she supposed that Savile was about to take her 
to task for the part she had played in the in- 
trigue against Allen. 

"Do not look as if you took me for an enemy. 
Mistress Barbara," said Savile, extending his 
hand kindly to her. "You are the best friend 
we have, and I have come to ask you to befriend 
us still further." 

"Oh Master Savile," snid Barbara softening, 
"I did all for the best. I did not deceive him," 
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"True, daughter, true ; he has told me all about 
you, and how you helped him to a sight of his 
sweetheart. That was well done. There was 
spirit in it. It takes courage for a lass to go 
into London at night, and I like bravery when 
it has to do with an errand of mercy like that. 
No, no, I have no blame for you. I consider that 
you have acted honorably. I have a serious tale 
to relate that will take both our wits to untangle. 
Last night when I was coming home my torch- 
bearer stumbled over a man who was lying un- 
conscious on the ground next the wall. On ex- 
amination it proved to be Sir Richard Allen with 
a wound in his side in which you could have laid 
your hand. It would have proved the end of 
him if I had not come along to stop the flow of 
blood." 

"Poor, poor fellow," cried the sympathetic 
Barbara. "How is he ? Is he going to — ^will he 
get well, think you ?" 

"The cut is painful but not dangerous now that 
it is well dressed, as I know very well how to 
do. I have been long minded to write a pam- 
phlet on the dressing of wounds and bruises. 
There is much to be said on that subject that is 
not commonly known to the apothecaries. I am 
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sure the book will have a ready sale. That re- 
minds me : I shall make a note of something that 
has just occurred to me concerning it." 

He drew out his tablet and wrote for a minute 
or two. Then he resumed the conversation 
where he had left off, just as if there had been 
no interruption. 

"I took him to my chambers, but we do not 
want anything said of that. Do not mention it 
even to your aunt and uncle. Who do you think 
it was that did it ?" 

"I have no idea." 

"Peter Jule." 

"The villain !" 

" Twas he. I thought that the author of the 
crime would return to carry off the body, for 
Allen was unconscious, and doubtless Jule 
thought him dead. So I left one of my link- 
boys to watch in hiding. Sure enough, Peter 
Jule and the keeper of Newgate prison came 
along with a lantern. They were in a terrible 
state of excitement and fear when they found 
that the body was gone." 

"Doubtless they have cause for their fears," 
said Barbara. "You said that you wanted me 
to do something?" 

"Tell me all you know of Jule." 
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Barbara began to relate the details of the ad- 
venturer's first visit to the tavern when they 
planned the intrigue against Allen; but the 
scholar interrupted her. He knew all about 
that, for Richard had told him. Savile was dis- 
appointed to find that Barbara could tell him no 
more. In fact, she knew nothing further about 
Jule except that her first impression of him had 
been similar to Savile's, both having distrusted 
him from the beginning. 

"Perhaps I can start your thoughts," said 
Savile. "Do you remember Tuesday, after we 
had all met at the Cloth Fair—" 

"When none of you took any notice of me?" 
interrupted Bab. 

"That is when I mean," replied Savile with a 
smile, and tapping her playfully on the head. 
"Do you remember — since your memory for de- 
tails is so good— do you remember how Jule sud- 
denly set spin's to his horse and was gone like 
a flash?" 

"Aye, that I do." 

"Why do you suppose he went?" 

"I could as well guess the weather on Bar- 
tholomew's Day." 

"Yet you had an idea of the cause at the time 
and spoke of it." 
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"Did I say anything? Lightly thought and 
soon forgot. I have no recollection of it now." 

"You said that he had seen a ghost." 

"Now Master Savile," laughed Bab merrily. 
"A likely time for ghosts, and a likely place. 
People see ghosts when they are alone, and tell 
about them afterwards." 

"Yet you said that he had seen a ghost, and I 
am of your opinion myself. Have you ever been 
to Bankside before yesterday?" 

"Many a time — with Jack, though; no one 
else." 

"Hast ever seen Romeo and Juliet ?" 

"Twice." 

"Now, Mistress Barbara, give me your candid 
opinion of the lovers." 

"They were too quick about it. Things do not 
happen that way in real life." 

"Indeed they do, my dear. The same thing 
has happened before our very eyes. Peter Jule 
saw Cicely Coverdale — ^he fled like the wind." 

"Pooh I" cried Bab in derision. "Men do not 
run away when they fall in love. Do you take 
a woman for a ghost? Fd like to teach you 
a lesson, and how to treat our sex. Bah, if you 
were Jack and talked like that, I'd have my fing- 
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ers in your hair. I'd teach you to have a better 
opinion of us women." 

Savile smiled. "Consistency, thou art a Jewel, 
but it fits not you." -* 

"Beshrew consistency!'* exclaimed Bab, who 
reddened as she saw the point to his remark. "If 
he was in love, why did he go, Master Savile?" 

"For the same reason, Mistress Barbara, that 
Romeo left the ball-room in Verona before the 
banquet was even served. He wanted to think 
and sigh alone." 

'God give him happy dumps I" 
'Doubtless Jule will get what he deserves. 
That is beside the point. Do you not sec whither 
I am driving? I want some way to account for 
Jule's attack upon Sir Richard. I tell you it is 
like this. Jule has found out the true state of 
affairs, and jealousy — ^that green-eyed monster, 
jealousy — is the motive behind this fight." 

"Then — ^then — " faltered Barbara, with an ex- 
pression both of surprise and fear growing on 
her face. "Then he will do something mean to 
my mistress." 

"I am afraid he has already done it He was 
at the house this morning." 

"Then I shall soon find out all about it from 
Jack." 
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"You will find out but little from him. He has 
been dismissed. I met him in the street and had 
only five minutes' talk with him, but he told me 
that his discharge was due to Peter Jule, who is 
now lodging at Coverdale house. Somehow that 
charlatan and adventurer has got himself into 
the good graces of the old gentleman, and there 
he is a guest in the house." 

"Well, well, well I" cried Barbara, "I am lost 
in bewilderment. What shall we do ?" 

"I fear that Jule will hurt her some way, take 
some unfair advantage of her. Suppose he were 
to tell her that her lover is dead ?" 

"It would kill her; I really believe it would 
kill her out of hand." 

" 'Out of the air into her grave,' " quoted 
Savile. "Don't you think you had better go to 
the house and warn the young mistress of the 
truth ? — Stop there, child ! Would you go with- 
out a hood? It is a raw day and you need a 
cloak," 

Barbara, who was on the point of running 
off without a thought of preparation, was soon 
on her way to the mansion in Bread Street. 
Savile meanwhile waited for her at the Bear and 
Ragged Staff. 

Though Savile was indeed a philosopher, he 
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grew impatient for Barbara's return. An hour 
passed before he heard her coming. When, at 
last she dashed into the room, her eyes were red 
and swollen, and she was wringing her hands 
in great distress. 

"Oh, oh, oh!" she wailed. "It is dreadfull 
They won't let me see her, and something is 
wrong, and if an)rthing happens, I shall never for- 
give her father. I know it is all his fault, and if 
Peter Jule— " 

"My child," interrupted the venerable scholar, 
"if you run on in this way you will never be able 
to tell me what I want to know. Now let me 
catechise you. Whom did you see at the house ?" 

"Mistress Marjory. She is the housekeeper 
and used to be nurse — " 

"Aye, Mistress Cicely's nurse ; and a more lov- 
ing old heart is not to be found in London town. 
You say you could not see your mistress?" 

"No ; she is in her room stark mad and will not 
say a word." 

"What do you mean by stark mad?" inquired 
Savile excitedly. 

"Poor Cicely lies on the bed, moaning and sob- 
bing, but will not speak a word, even to Marjory, 
whom she loves like a mother. She has not spo- 
ken yet." 
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"And she would not let you see her?" 

"No, I tried to get past in spite of her, but 
old man Covcrdale — the devil plague his soul I — 
came in and turned me out of doors. 

" 'You dirty jade,' he said, for Ke was terribly 
angry at me. 'I know all about your doings yes- 
terday. You shall never enter my house again. 
Her door shall be locked and she shall not leave 
it. Pretty notions you have been putting into 
her head. Begone!' 

"With that he banged the door in my face and 
I came away." 

"Doubtlesi Jule has told her what I feared. 
She thinks her lover is dead. That is why she 
refuses to speak." 

Savile sighed and added, more to himself than 
to Barbara, as if he were thinking aloud : 

"Poor child ! At her age it is like taking away 
the whole of life. Yet life itself is left; there 
is the sting. The sting of death at twenty — and 
at seventy. I often wonder the age of the apostle 
when he wrote to the Corinthians." 

Savile fell into a brown study. His first 
th9ughts were of Jule and of what he himself in- 
tended to do. A visit to Coverdale suggested it- 
self, but Savile was too cautious to risk that till 
he knew on what footing the adventurer stood. 
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No ; he must find some other means of relieving 
the distress of Cicely. Despite the seriousness of 
the situation, it was amusing to watch the expres- 
sion on the old man's face. Doubtless he conceived 
one plan after another and then dismissed them 
all as unfit, for he was continually shaking his 
head in a forlorn, negative fashion. At last, 
however, his perplexity vanished like the shadow 
of a cloud in summer, and the hopeful sunlight 
came into his face. 

"I have it," he cried, clapping his hands to- 
gether as jubilant as a child. ''I shall find a 
chimney-sweep. If the door is closed I'll send 
her a letter through the roof. Cheer up, my 
little lass. I'll send tidings to-morrow. Good-by. 
The chimney-sweep's the thing." 

With that he went out, crossing Smithfield 
with long, hurried strides. He was bent on a 
mission of mercy, and the white-haired old man 
of seventy walked with the vigor of a boy in his 
teens. 



CHAPTER XV 
• cicely's intrigue 

The scholar's reflections on the condition of 
Cicely concerned the difference between the sting 
of death at twenty and the sting of death at 
seventy. Poor Cicely lay on her bed, half 
stupefied ; but with what little mind she had she 
prayed for death. It would bring him back. 
Time after time she lay there murmuring to her- 
self. "I believe in the forgiveness of sins; the 
resurrection of the body, and the life everlast- 
ing." The resurrection of the body and the life 
everlasting! Could she but die, poor child I It 
had become so lonely here on earth. 

All day after Jule left her she lay half weep- 
ing, half swooning, as yet scarcely able to com- 
prehend the blow that had befallen her. Mar- 
jory came to see her several times, but Cicely 
hardly seemed to know her nurse, and would not 
say a word. At night Marjory undressed her 
charge and put her to bed. It was like undress- 
ing a corpse, she seemed so lifeless, 
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"Poor child," sobbed Marjory. "I must see 
your father in spite of Master Jule." 

But Jule stopped her as she came down stairs 
from Cicely's room. 

"No," he argued. "She does not need a physi- 
cian. She has had a quarrel with her father 
about this lad Allen. It is only her temper that 
affects her. If she is not better in the morning 
I will let you fetch the apothecary then, but not 
now. There is no need of it." 

At that Marjory, with whom Jule had been a 
prime favorite in his early days, was fain to be 
content ; but, though Jule had quieted her by his 
protestations, he was ill at ease himself. He had 
expected some excitement when Cicely received 
the news of her lover's death, but none so great as 
this. It was the manner as well as the length 
of her collapse that puzzled him. For his was a 
hard, uns3rmpathetic nature, and he had no com- 
prehension of the depth of feeling in an affection- 
ate nature like Cicely's. After carefully thinking 
it over he came to the conclusion that a night's 
sleep would change her. He expected to find her 
quiet in the morning; certainly a few days would 
be enough to open her heart to other themes. 

Cicely slept nearly the whole night through 
from sheer exhaustion. It was early, however, 
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when she awoke. Her misfortune came home to 
her with double force and a sob broke from her 
piteously. 

"Don't, lady," cried a childish voice. 

Cicely sat up quickly, thinking she had 
dreamed ; but there, in the dim light of the early 
morning, between her and the window, stood the 
ragged form of a chimney sweep. He came 
towards her a step and said cautiously : 

"What is your name ?" 

One who is in the intensest grief is often the 
most easily diverted. Cicely laughed in spite of 
her sorrow, and held out her hand to him. 

"Come here." 

"What is your name?" he repeated doggedly, 
as if he were saying a lesson. 

"Cicely, you dirty little dear. How did you 
get here ?" 

"Cicely what?" 

"Coverdale." 

"I could have told you that," replied the child 
with an air of importance. "But they told me to 
ask you first. Here." 

He held out two letters. Cicely took them and 
opened the first one. A cry of joy broke from 
her lips as she read: "Your lover. Mistress 
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Cicely, is not dead. He has been hurt, but not 
seriously. I send this from him." 

Cicely dropped kind old Savile's letter on the 
floor and tore open the other. It was long, very 
long, and weakly written. It contained all that 
Richard could remember of what had happened to 
him since he left her ; how kind Savile had been 
to him and — well, the rest was mainly protesta- 
tions and little to the point. Cicely soon knew it 
almost by heart ; she clasped it to her breast, she 
kissed it, caressed it, cried and laughed over it. 

Then she spied Savile's letter where she had 
dropped it on the floor. It was more practical 
than the other, for the writer went on in his care- 
ful, methodical way to admonish her that he 
would speak to her under four heads. First, he 
gave her his account of the night attack, and told 
her that Allen did not know as yet that it was 
Jule who had attacked him. In the second place, 
the scholar told Cicely what had happened down 
stairs in her own house, as far as he knew the 
situation ; and how she was likely to be treated. 

Then he told her that Jule was in love with her. 
Savile gave more space to this article of his faith 
than to any of the others. He rehearsed all his 
reason^, and lavished his rhetorical skill to per- 
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suade her to agree with him ; for it was necessary 
that she believe number three, or she would not 
heed number four. This fourth head consisted 
mainly of advice as to her behavior in the imme- 
diate future. What it was need not be related 
here ; for Cicely followed it pretty closely and we 
shall watch her ourselvey through the subsequent 
events. She pondered it i^aref ully, saw that the 
advice was good, and began to shape her plans 
accordingly. Her ideas had begun to get some- 
what in order, when she heard the noise of 
old Marjory laboring slowly up-stairs. The 
sound recalled Cicely to herself and to the chim- 
ney-sweep who had brought her the treasured 
letters. 

"Here, child, quick; you must hide yourself. 
Get under the bed. Where are you ?" 

She glanced slowly about the vacant room. 
Ah, Mistress Cicely, no blame to you if the child 
waited pensively, hoping for a sixpence to pay 
him for his trouble. You did not see him, and he 
has been gone an hour ; but he returned to Mas- 
ter Savile, and the tale he told of how you had 
read the letters brought tears to the old man's 
eyes. The little messenger worked no more that 
week. 

"My lady-bird, my dove !" cried Marjory as she 
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approached the door. "Draw the bolts and let 
old Margie in." 

Cicely opened the door. Marjory looked at 
her and gave a cry of joy as she saw Cicely's 
brightened face. 

"You are better, child?" 

"Yes, old Margie, I am much better, thanks. 
I am hungry, too. Won't you fetch me some- 
thing to eat?" 

"Tell me what was the matter with you yes- 
terday. Master Jule said that you had quar- 
reled with your father, and that it was your tem- 
per ailed you." 

"You know I have a shrewish temper, and my 
father thinks it is worse than ever since my 
return from Devonshire. Now run and get me 
something to eat." 

As a result of Savile's letter. Cicely's one idea 
now was to escape. The scholar had advised her 
to humor Jule as the most plausible way ; but no 
sooner had Marjory gone than Cicely resolved to 
make use of the open door she had left behind 
her. She dressed herself hurriedly, but when 
she approached the door and opened it, Peter Jule 
appeared before her. 

"Pardon me. Mistress Cicely," he began. "Arc 
you better to-day ?" 
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Cicely bit her lip. She knew now, once for all, 
that if she obtained her freedom she must do so 
through Jule ; but it was a difficult task to be civil 
to him, and she bit her lip in order to control her 
anger. 

"Yes, I am much better. Will you let me 
pass?" 

As she took a step forward he put out his hand 
to stop her. 

"I am sorry," he began in evident embarrass- 
ment; "your father has commanded me to see 
that you keep your room. You must excuse me, 
but he has imposed upon me this task of watch- 
ing you." 

"Do you mean to say that I am a prisoner ?" 

"I fear I must." 

*'And your prisoner?" 

"Your scorn is scarcely less agreeable to me 
than the task itself." 

"Then lock the door," she added, haughtily, 
turning on her heel. At the other side of the 
room, however, she paused, and turned to face 
him. "Master Jule, I suppose you are not to 
blame for this, and I shall try not to vent my 
temper on you. You may tell this much to my 
father, I am an ill person to vex. He had better 
not keep me too close." 
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"Mistress Coverdale," said the adventurer, "if 
I could only make you understand how arduous 
this task is to me you might smile upon me with 
compassion." 

"I shall try to smile upon you when I know 
you better. Here is Marjory. Set the tray 
there. Now go out. You may lock the door, 
Master Jule. You need trouble me no further." 

The moment the key turned in the lock Cice- 
ly's face straightened, and her mouth grew fierce 
and rigid. 

"Beast I" she hissed between her teeth. "I 
hate you. I almost hate myself when I speak 
you fair. Oh, oh, oh, I can not do it." Then she 
drew out Savile's letter and read again the 
last part. "Yes," she continued to herself, "I 
must do it. It is right, I know it is right. Oh, 
God, help me to do nothing that is wrong." 

She fell upon her knees by her bedside and 
prayed long and fervently that there might be no 
sin in the game of deceit she had resolved to 
play. Poor child, what was there for her to do 
for her own protection but to fall back upon the 
only weapons Providence had put into her hand : 
a shrewd wit and the inherent power of her sex 
to charm. 

Jule went to his own room, which was on the 
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same floor and not far from Cicely's. He was in 
high good humor and fell into a chair, laughing 
and chuckling to himself. 

" 'I shall try to smile upon you when I know 
you better/ " he murmured. "Her very words. 
Ah, my dear, you shall know Peter Jule better, 
on my life you shall. I knew it would be so." 

He lapsed into that mood which is most fatal 
to a shrewd intriguer : self-commendation for the 
success of his own plans. He had forecast Cice- 
ly's quick recovery, and it had come about just 
as he had hoped. No foreboding of his ultimate 
failure occurred to him now. He had no suspi- 
cion that Cicely was playing a part. Give the 
devil rope enough and he will hang himself, is a 
proverb of many applications. Jule had in- 
trigued, bullied, and cozened for thirty years. 
Within a week he had been fooled both by Allen 
and Barbara. Yet these manifest lessons 
taught him nothing. To his success over Cover- 
dale, Tull, and the Jesuit was now added victory 
over Cicely. 

That it was victory he did not stop to ques- 
tion. Cicely's beauty, her disposition, her wit, 
her value as a prize — all told him that this was 
the master wager of his life- How had he played 
his cards since the meeting in Smithfield? He 
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had almost despaired of seeing her again, yet a 
mere accident led to the removal of Allen. His 
own skill in flattery made him a member of the 
Coverdale household and, through his influence 
over Marjory, virtual jailer of the object of his 
suit. The simplicity of TuU would furnish him 
with ready money and, to crown all, Cicely, 
whom he had informed of her lover's death, had 
sufliciently recovered from the news to speak to 
him kindly, and that within twenty-four hours of 
the event. No wonder that he felt puffed up and 
vain with his success ; yet at that very moment he 
was in the greatest danger — the danger of over 
confidence. 

During the morning he kept an appointment 
with Mr. Farmer, alias Father Garnet. This 
person was the Jesuit priest whom Jule had en- 
countered with his wig awry at the Bear and 
Ragged Staff. Through the Wise Woman of 
Hogsden, a witch who dealt not alone in love- 
potions and charms, but also in gossip both of 
high and low — ^through her Jule and the priest 
had been brought together. A word of explana- 
tion, however, is necessary to account for the 
presence of this plotter at a time when the laws 
were so strict against the Romanists. 

From the day on which Mary Stuart asserted 
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her claim to Elizabeth's throne by quartering the 
arms of England with those of France, to the dis- 
covery of the Gunpowder Plot, which occurred 
Subsequent to the events of this story, there was 
hardly a single moment during which some Cath- 
olic plot was not being hatched the ultimate ob- 
ject of which was the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth and James. The year 1603 is 
famous for more than one of them, and it is not 
improbable that even the Gtmpowder Plot was 
well under way by this time. 

Father Garnet was intimately connected with a 
projected rising of the Catholics, whose object 
was not so much to do anything as to impress 
King James with their importance and unanimity 
of purpose. They intended to kidnap the king, 
surround him in the Tower with a Catholic Coim- 
cil, and in this way to overthrow the influence of 
Secretary Cecil. 

There was also amongst the conspirators a fac- 
tion that intended to rescue the king at the last 
moment and thus, by sacrificing their own col- 
leagues, benefit themselves. Two things were 
necessary to their plan : men and money. They 
encountered much difficulty in finding men who 
would run the risk of a trial for treason in order 
to advance the influence of the Roman Church, 
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and it was still more difficult to raise the money 
necessary to carry on the scheme. Though Jule 
became partly involved in their larger plans, and 
shared their secrets, he had already taken his pun- 
ishment, good and fair, when the trap was 
spnmg. He and Garnet interest us only because 
the likelihood of Richard Allen's estate returning 
to his possession opened the way for them to 
secure some money to be made use of in their 
other plans. 

"Late last evening," said the priest, "a mes- 
senger came from Whitehall to the Bear and 
Ragged Staff. He is a servitor of Cecil, who 
inquired for Sir Richard Allen, but they could 
tell nothing of his whereabouts." 

"That is significant," replied Jule. "You 
know that he has a suit before the king for the 
recovery of his estate. I was with him when he 
presented the petition at Waltham Cross." 

"Is he a Catholic?" 

"No." 

"Then he will be of no use to us." 

"His money will. Perhaps this messenger was 
to convey a satisfactory reply to his petition. 
We must learn his present lodging place." 

"Have you no idea concerning it ?" 

"None that is positive. Master Thomas TuU 
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— I spoke to you about him, you remember — ^in- 
vited Allen, myself and Master John Savile to 
dinner yesterday evening. Allen sent a letter to 
the effect that he could not come; neither did 
Savile appear." 

"What did Tull say to that?" 

"He said nothing. He was so angry at Allen, 
and we had so much to talk about, that I think he 
forgot that he had invited Savile. At any rate, 
he did not speak of it, and I forbore to mention 
the scholar's absence." 

"I shall look the matter up. I have spies in 
different parts of the city. I shall watch Savile's 
house." 

"You had better watch the Bear and Ragged 
Staff. I met a cold reception there yesterday, 
and I fancy Dickon Wells knows more of Allen 
than he cares to say." 

"I shall have an eye to both places. Meet me 
here to-morrow, when I shall have something 
more to tell you." 

They separated, and Jule returned to the house 
in Bread Street. 

"I have seen her again to-day," Jule said to 
Coverdale. "She is in a better frame of mind; 
but she still refuses to see you. A few days, at 
most a week, will do it. Look for great things 
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by then, Master Coverdale. This afternoon I 
am going to take her for a ride." 

"Do as you see fit and humor her as you please. 
Perhaps the air will do her good ; but keep a close 
watch so that she does not escape. She has little 
love for me or for her home, and I doubt not 
that she will make small scruple to run away." 

"She will not escape me," answered Jule, 
grimly. "I shall look to that." 

About three o'clock he was again at Cicely's 
door. 

"I have obtained your father's permission," he 
said, "for you to ride abroad this afternoon. 
Would you like to go ?" 

"With all the pleasure in the world," she an- 
swered. 

"Then come. The horses are at the door." 

Ten minutes later they had crossed the bridge 
to Southwark and had passed on into the fields of 
Surrey. 

Cicely, no less than Jule, had cause to be proud 
of the way she had entered into this intrigue. 
Her mind had changed much since she had made 
Richard promise not to see her against her 
father's will. Then she would have scorned 
such a course of action as that upon 
which she was now embarked. She could not 
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have found words sufficient to condemn the du- 
plicity her own behavior now approved ; but her 
desperate situation, the fact that it was life and 
death to her, above all, perhaps, because such a 
man as Savile had advised it, reconciled her to 
her new venture. Nor had she made up her mind 
to it carelessly. With her customary clear rea- 
soning she had gone over all the details. She 
weighed first the question of right and wrong; 

then she balanced the danger and the chance of 
ultimate success; and in the end she approved 

every step in the plot she had formed at the sug- 
gestion of Savile. So she and Jule rode on ; and 
as they rode each one's thoughts concerned a vic- 
tory over the other; but Cicely had this advan- 
tage: she tmderstood the adventurer, while his 
vain security kept him quite unsuspicious of her. 

A long stretch of straight, level road lay before 
them. It was like a corridor, for there was a 
high hedge upon either side. Cicely glanced at it 
curiously and a sparkle of amusement came into 
her eyes. Little this spirited woman cared for 
danger. Now that the grief about Richard's sup- 
posed death had been removed, she was ready for 
any emergency. What threatened her in the way 
of physical danger was matter for mere sport. 

Cicely eyed the road before her longingly, and 
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meditated a dash for freedom. In her heart she 
had no hope of permanent escape, for Jule was 
a good rider and at her very elbow; but what 
pleased her was the fright her attempt would 
give him. She often thought of the care and 
vexation Mary Stuart caused her keepers 
during her long captivity in England. Could she 
herself prove as troublesome a captive to Jule 
there would be some compensation for her forced 
imprisonment. With a smile on her lips, she 
called his attention to some object on the horizon 
behind them. He turned to look at it. In the 
short moment when his glance was backward she 
spoke sharply to her horse and was gone like the 
wind. 

For an instant Jule was stupefied by the bold- 
ness of her attempt. He called after her to stop. 
Then he set spurs to his horse. It all happened 
so quickly that when he got under way there was 
scarcely fifty yards between them. 

The mile of straight road melted like hail in 
summer. The hedges fled past them in streaks. 
The country grew more open. In two miles Jule 
was but thirty feet behind her. 

As soon as he saw surely that he would catch 
her in the end, the adventurer settled in the saddle 
and watched with admiration the slender form in 
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the saddle before him. She rode like an Arab, 
and his respect for her skill and spirit rose by- 
leaps and bounds. She was a girl worth win- 
ning, he thought. Many a man has begun by 
loving a woman with the most ignoble kind of 
passion, and has been chastened in the fire of her 
presence till his love is altogether new made. 

A short way before them was a rough place in 
the road, and beyond that it was entirely 
blocked by a flock of sheep. Cicely pressed her 
lips firmly together as she saw the end of the race 
in sight. Suddenly she turned to one side and 
cleared a low place in the hedge at a bound. Jule 
was not taken by surprise and followed her with- 
out the loss of a single instant. 

They found themselves now in a gently slop- 
ing meadow, full of stones and soft earth, where 
they could not go so fast, though each pressed on 
at a reckless pace. Jule called to her that her 
horse would stumble. She expected as much, but 
did not slacken her pace for that. At the foot of 
the slope was a narrow brook, which she leaped 
and, just as her horse landed on the other side, 
Jule also made the jump. Before Cicely's tired 
beast could recover and start again the adventurer 
caught her bridle. 
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"A lovely ride, Master Jule," she said, laugh- 
ing merrily. 

"Splendid," he answered, twisting her bridle- 
rein around his wrist. 

For a moment they sat there, looking squarely 
into each other's eyes. Cicely's face showed en- 
joyment and defiance ; Jule's nothing but admira- 
tion. 

^How do you think I ride ?" she asked, saucily. 

'You are not even out of breath," he an- 
swered. 

"That is more than you can say for yourself. 
Did you think I would get away?" 

"No." 

"Why not ?" 

"Fate, Mistress Cicely. I felt that fate would 
not rob me of your company." 

"Come, come. Master Jule, do not talk like that. 
I should expect such a clumsy compliment from 
Master Tull." 

Jule frowned. He had not meant it clumsily 
and he did not like the comparison. 

"Don't be so silent," she went on. "I know 
you are surprised. You thought that we city 
girls could do nothing but read and embroider. 
I shall teach you different. Can you use a 
sword. Master Jule?** 
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'I have had some practice," he replied. 

^So have I. Perhaps, if I am to be a prisoner 
long, you may lessen the monotony by having a 
bout with me now and then. I see by your face 
that you think me lying. I shall teach you many 
lessons. Let us ride on." 

They started, but Jule did not loosen the hold 
he had on her bridle. 

"No, no, this will never do," said Cicely, stop- 
ping again. "I shall not ride like a bear, with 
you for a bearward." 

"But Mistress Cicely—" 

"Never mind the but," she interrupted, "will 
you take my word if I promise not to do it 
agam ? 

"Yes." 

"Then I give it. I shall not try to escape till 
you have me fairly locked in my room. There is 
my hand to it. Will that satisfy you ?" 

"Perfectly. To show you how I trust your 
word, leap back across the brook. I shall stay 
here till you are across and then follow." 



CHAPTER XVI 

JULE ENCOUNTERS OBSTACLES 

"You should have been a priest in very fact/* 
said Father Garnet. 

"I should have made a good priest," replied 
Jule, "for I had always an easy conscience." 

The priest laughed. "You are like all the 
world. You take us for rogues and sinners. 
Sinners we are, but rogues — well, this is a ro- 
guish time. When one lives in Rome one must 
do as the Romans do. You should have been a 
priest." 

The Jesuit looked at Jule who was sitting by 
the window. He had on a loose cloak not unlike 
a priest's garment and, at the Jesuit's suggestion, 
had drawn the hood over his head and clasped his 
hands in a pious attitude. His face and position 
would have made a study for an artist. The light 
fell strongly on the sharp outline of his features, 
throwing the rest of his head into shadow. The 
long, straight nose, rather pointed and of ex- 
quisite fineness, the delicate lip, and rounding, 
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smooth-shaven chin, were all suggestive of that 
keen, intellectual subtlety that so often distin- 
guished the leaders of the Roman Church. A 
man to be noticed, and a man to beware of, was 
what one would have thought who looked at Jule 
as he sat there in repose by the window of Father 
Garnet's room. 

Yet this is not the whole story of Jule's coun- 
tenance. When he next spoke his face glowed 
with interest. Then you saw that taking, per- 
suasive look that made most people prisoner to 
his charms on first acquaintance. He could as- 
sume at will the merry joking role of banter, or 
look benevolent, solemn, pathetic. He could talk 
on twenty different subjects with a spirit that 
caught the interest of any listener. Truly, as 
Father Garnet said, this many-sided adventurer 
should have been a priest. 

"Mr. Farmer," said Jule with a smile as he used 
the assumed name of the priest, "there is a fur- 
ther plan that may do us some good. We are not 
yet sure of Allen. We may not be able to find 
him—." 

"Rest assured on that point, friend Jule. I am 
already on his track. Master Savile has been 
many times to the Bear and Ragged Staff of late. 
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I learn from the shop-keeper of Farrington Ward 
Within that the old scholar buys twice as much in 
the way of food as heretofore. I have many 
friends in London — spies the world would call 
them. We shall know more of him in a day or 
two." 

"Yet when we have found him," continued 
Jule, "he may be of no use to us. We have heard 
nothing more of the restoration of his estate." 

"We must wait and trust." 

"Yet I think, my dear Father, that we have an- 
other card in our hands. This young fool Tull 
has money to throw away. Why should not we 
have some of it ? The ambition of his life is to be 
admitted to the Raleigh Club, where, of course, 
they will have none of him. Now this Master 
Shakspere of the King's Company is a pleasant, 
conceited fellow, fond of doing a good turn, and 
ripe for anything in the way of sport." 

"What has he to do with the like of us ? From 
what I hear he is an honest man." 

"Honest men may serve our purpose as well as 
others. You should not be so nice. Why not 
form a rival coterie to the Raleigh Club? Let us 
get together a dozen of your best plotters, or 
agents, or whatever you call tHem, We can bor- 
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row a few poems and an act or two of a play to 
bear our character out withal. Why should we 
not be literary men ?" 

"ButShakspere?" 

"Let us tell him plainly we should like the 
presence of himself and his friend Jonson for an 
evening. It would lend color to the thing to Tull, 
and they would surely come for the fun of it or 
just to see what kind of club we could organize." 

"What would follow?" 

"We might let Master Weakbrain Tull into the 
secret of his fellow members slowly. He would 
pay for his safety, and pay well." 

"He might inform," objected the Jesuit. 

"No danger ; he is an arrant coward and I can 
bully him into what I like ; but we can bleed him 
fast enough without his knowing the truth." 

"A good plan, a good plan ; one that is worth 
following up. Let us get his money at all costs, 
but hold the truth for the present. Truth, my 
friend Jule, is a dangerous weapon and is gen- 
erally the last card to be played." 

They let the matter drop for the present, and 
Jule soon took his departure. On his way across 
the town he passed through the Cathedral and 
had just turned out of Paul's Walk into the north 
transept when some one touched his arm. 
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Tour humble servant, Master Jule." 
Signer Montano/' exclaimed Jule as he recog- 
nized the tailor who had fitted Allen's clothes. 

"I have delivered the clothes that I made on 
your recommendation, Master Jule, but I can find 
nothing of the young gallant." 

"What is that to me?" 

"You said that I might look to you for surety." 

"You may continue to look. I dare say that 
is not the only doublet on your books unpaid for." 

"Do you mean that you will not stand to your 
word?" 

"I shall certainly not pay for them." 

"Have you forgotten that there are debtors' 
prisons in London ? With your present schemes, 
a week in prison would be a sad price to pay for 
a suit of clothes." 

Jule turned on him fiercely. "What do you 
mean?" 

Did this man know more than he should know? 
Jule himself knew so many people's secrets that 
the idea of some one knowing his did not seem 
impossible. An imprisonment now would mean 
the ruin of his plans. He must put this tailor 
off in some way. 

"What is the price, Signor?" 

"Seventy pounds." 
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"Seventy pounds? They are not worth 
twenty/' 

"You have seen them ?" 

"No." 

"I thought not. There was real gold in the 
lace. The lace alone is worth thirty pounds, 
ripped off." 

"I will get the clothes back. You may rip oflF 
the thirty pounds and I will pay you the other 
forty." 

The Italian flushed with anger when he saw 
how shrewdly he had been trapped ; but he raised 
no further objection. 

"Very well, Master Jule; I knew you would 
consider your promise." 

"I shall keep it, never fear. Meet me here 
this day week at eleven. I shall have the clothes 
and the money." 

"Or seventy pounds if the clothes are not 
forthcoming ? Good-day." 

As the tailor disappeared in the crowd, Jule 
muttered to himself. "Seventy pounds, scots, if 
a penny. I wonder what the fellow knows. 
Probably nothing ; but bluster is of no use when 
one can buy a week's delay on the strength of a 
mere promise." 

Though Jule did not know it, the net of ad- 
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verse fortune was slowly closing. That he had 
gained time by a "mere promise" was due to the 
fact that Montano had frightened him into ac- 
quiescence. Perhaps frighten is too strong a 
word to use in this connection ; but Jule had been 
caught off his guard, for the Italian knew 
nothing whatever of Jule's plans. He had made 
a shrewd guess, a bold "bluff," as modems 
use the word, and Jule had been "taken in*' by it. 

Jule hurried out of the Cathedral, impatient to 
get to Smithfield, where he could recover Allen's 
suit of clothes; but he was doomed to another 
interruption before he arrived there. As he was 
crossing Friday Street, Tull hailed him. 

"Did you give her my present?" 

"Have you not heard from her ?" 

"Not a word. What did she say ?" 

'1 did not say that she said anjrthing." 

"Then answer me now." 

"What if I will not?" 

"Will not ? What do you mean ? You speak 
in riddles. Have you given it to her?" 

"Of course." 

"What did she say?" 

'I will not tell you." 

'Yes you will. I shall insist." 

"Proceed to your insisting," laughed Jule. 
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"Lovers are too full of curiosity. A little bait- 
ing will do you good." 

Tull folded his hands and looked sulky. He 
did not know what to make of Jule, and he lacked 
the wit to chaff him. 

"I'll tell you one thing," answered Tull mood- 
ily. "It's the last present 111 send her by you. 
I'll go to the house and see her myself at once." 

"No need of that, you lucky dog," cried Jule, 
clapping him familiarly on the shoulder. "I just 
wanted to spur you on to a little show of spirit. 
I gave it to her well enough, but she would have 
none of it. She gave it back to me." 

"Then I suppose that ends it. I had better 
look elsewhere. I suppose there are plenty of 
girls in London who would jimip at me. Give 
me the trinket ; I'll use it yet." 

"Don't get discouraged," answered Jule. "I 
gave it away again myself." 

*^Gave it away yourself?" 

"Of course I did." 

"Then you are as good as a thief." 

"I might take that for an insult, but there are 
some persons who can not insult a gentleman. 
Do you take my meaning?" 

"No ; explain yourself." 

"Look for an explanation in one of your 
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father's ledgers ; if you do not find it there, look 
in a book of good manners. But Til explain in 
case you never find it at all. I told her how 
much you wanted her to take it. I said you 
would be disappointed enough to weep. The 
image of crocodile tears was too much for her. 
At last I got her to take it, and glad enough she 
was. Her eyes sparkled like a pair of jewels, 
and her face was like a rose garden in summer." 

"Did she send me no word?" 

"She said to make you understand that she 
took it out of pity, but that you were not to do 
the like again. Ah, do not look so green. I was 
going out and happened to glance in a looking- 
glass. She was just kissing the little gilded 
bear — ^how closely she must associate it yith you I 
Had you seen her cheeks then you would be in the 
seventh heaven." 

"I think I am," responded TuU gravely. "It 
is always so with women. Their tongues say one 
thing and their hearts another. If- 1 know any- 
thing about the female mind, we shall win this 
wench yet." 

"We 1" exclaimed Jule. "One of us will, yott 



mean." 



"Oh, of course. Where are you going?" 
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"To Smithfield. I have something to tell you. 
Do you still want to join the Raleigh Qub?" 

"No, not if they asked me to. They are taking 
in too many rakes of late. I could not stand 
their company." 

There was significance in this reply ; for on the 
day before TuU had received a point-blank re- 
fusal to his application for membership. 

"It is a great favor I have been commissioned 
to ask you," continued Jule. "There are ten or 
a dozen of the younger literary men of London 
who want to form a rival club. They want you 
to join them. Of course it will do you no good, 
but it will be a credit to them. Most of them 
have heard of your verses, and they realize what 
stability it would give them." 

"I hardly know," said TuU, who in his heart 
was really flattered within an inch of his life. 
"When are you going to meet for organization ?" 

"Some time next week." 

"I shall have just finished my new poem on the 
king's arrival. Would you like to hear the open- 
ing lines? 

" Hail, James, most honored king so great. 
We waited long, we waited late 

For you to come. 
You are the light of London's life, 
From Edinburgh next to Fife, 

And you will stay with us. 
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I have a fancy that the form is original with 



me. 

"It sounds quite natural, Master Tull." 

"I am glad you like it. How do you think it 
would do to read on the first night? A sort of 
typical composition to set the standard of the 
club." 

"I think it would be the very thing. Shall I 
tell them you will be one of them ?" 

"No, no; I must have time to think it over. 
Doubtless I shall. I will commimicate with you 
on the subject to-morrow." 

"Don't forget, and remember you are doing 
them a favor. I think Mistress Cicely would 
like it, too." 

"Do you, really ?" 

"I do indeed. I heard her say that she 
wished you were a member of some club. I know 
she would be proud to hear your name in such 
a connection." 

"Then I'll do it. You may tell them what you 
please. You must let me know. Couldn't we 
manage to meet this week instead of next ?" 

"I'll see what can be done and let you know. 
I must hurry on. Good-by." 

They shook hands and Jule went to Smithfield. 
Tull was one of those lucky fellows whose wit 
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was so dull that he enjoyed everything. A hearty 
laugh was music to him, and he seldom knew 
when he shared one at his own expense. His 
vanity was so extreme that he believed himself 
indeed a "glass of fashion and a mold of form/' 
It never entered his head that people turned to 
look at him for any motive other than to admire. 
He had that lovable simplicity that made one 
almost ashamed to profit by it. 

Laughing to himself at Tull's easy gullibility, 
Jule shaped his steps towards Smithfield. There 
he met with a new hindrance in the crafty be- 
havior of Dickon Wells. 

"I can not say," replied the host to Jule's 
initial question. "I can not say that the clothes 
did not arrive. In the first place, you say they 
were delivered. In the second place, which is 
more to the point, I received them myself. But 
as to giving them to you, I can not. If I have 
them, which I do not say, they are none of yours. 
If I have them not, which likewise I do not say, 
why then I can not. Do you follow me ?" 

"I follow you now, and I shall follow you in 
the future. You will repent the refusal of my 
claim." 

"What is the ground of your complaint ?" 

Jule looked foolish. He could not very well 
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explain that he had been surety for the clothes. 
Now that their plan had failed, he would not lay 
himself open to Dickon's banter by the acknowl- 
edgment of this fact. Rather than that, he 
would pay the thirty potmds additional if brought 
to the point. He thought of trying the eflfect of 
threats. 

"If you do not do it I shall expose your in- 
trigue against Allen." 

"Poor fool!" exclaimed Dickon, in a tantaliz- 
ing tone. "You would have to expose yourself 
along with me." 

Jule winced. He had been mistaken in Dickon. 
He had not expected this show of opposition. 

"Well, Master Dickon," he continued, trying 
to appear at ease. "You know my favorite prov- 
erb. Cheer up, the worst is yet to come. You 
seem to have me on the hip this time. When 
next Master Savile comes tell him from me that 
Sir Richard Allen is watched." 

"Is Sir Richard Allen with Master Savile ?" 

Jule was furious at Dickon's calm reply. The 
adventurer had spoken these words in the hope 
that Dickon's confusion would be witness to the 
truth of Father Garnet's suspicion as to Allen's 
hiding place. Savile, however, had not taken the 
tavern-keeper into his confidence, and Dickon 
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had, therefore, no knowledge that would cause 
him embarrassment at Jule's allusion. The ad- 
venturer saw when it was too late that what he 
had said would suffice to put Allen and Savile on 
their guard. He had made a misplay. He had 
wasted a high card; they could no longer be 
taken quite tmawares. The thought made him 
angry with his companion and still more angry 
with himself. 

"You are a pack of fools, every mother's son 
of you. But my turn will come. You may be 
sure that I have more important matters to deal 
with than the like of you." 

He stormed out of the room and was gome 
without further parley. The day had not ended 
so well as it had begun ; yet affairs were doing 
well enough, he thought., in spite of his ill humor. 
He went back to the house in Eiread Street, turn- 
ing his many schemes over in his mind, and re- 
solving on the next step to be taken. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE FIRST FENCING LESSON 

On the second floor of the G)verdale house 
was a large, vacant room, well lighted from win- 
dows on two sides. In fulfilment of her sug- 
gestion, Cicely found herself in this room one 
morning, loosely dressed and with a fencing foil 
in one hand. Jule stood opposite her, his doublet 
off, and a similar weapon in his hand. 

"Let me look at your button," said Cicely, with 
a laugh, taking the point of his foil between her 
fingers. "We want no scenes from Hamlet here. 
'Tis well, that will not hurt me even though you 
strike my very heart.'* 

"I shall aim for it, indeed." 

"Tommy Tull," she retorted archly. 

This was the way she always met his compli- 
ments ; and Jule was so sensitive to ridicule that 
she ahnost sealed his mouth so far as sentiment 
was concerned. 

A moment later they crossed their foils. I am 
not going to follow the tenor of the old romances 
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so far as to make the girl — albeit she was strongly 
built — an even match and more for the hardened 
swordsman of long experience. Cicely was, 
indeed, wary in her fence. She had a sharp 
eye, a quick, supple body, and a knowledge of the 
play remarkable for a woman ; but in every detail 
Jule was her master many times over. He could 
do with her what he pleased, and both of them 
knew it. 

However, there was one fact that made their 
fencing appear more evenly matched than it 
really was. Jule could hardly keep his eyes fixed 
on the willowy form before him, or meet the 
bright eyes of his antagonist without feeling a 
source of unsteady play other than would be due 
to the consciousness of a superior opponent. 
More than once, when the thought of her as a 
woman, as the woman he was plotting to win, 
came over him, he flushed deeply and felt his grip 
on the hilt relax. Once the idea had just oc- 
curred to him with new force that he could not 
win her by fair means and had already begun to 
compass his desire by foul — when a sudden touch 
of remorse smote him so suddenly that his hand 
trembled. The next instant his foil flew out of 
his grasp and fell rattling upon the wooden floor. 
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'Disarmed, disarmed!" cried Cicely, joyfully, 
'It was your face and not your play that did 
it," replied Jule, as he stooped to pick up his 
foil. 

Cicely blushed scarlet, for she knew well 
enough that he spoke the truth. She knew her 
own inferiority, and nothing else could account 
for her momentary advantage. 

"Ah, ah, Tommy Tull again," she cried. 

Jule looked sullen. He knew that the tem- 
porary weakness on his part had been due to his 
shame in the method of his plots. It was at 
heart an honorable impulse, and it galled him to 
hear himself again compared to the gull whom 
he despised with all his heart. 

"Are you ready to play?" was all he said, 
speaking in a surly fashion. 

"Yes," she responded grimly. 

And they fell to fencing once more in silence. 
Half an hour's further exercise was sufficient 
fully to dispel all of Jule's ill-temper. As he con- 
tinued to fence with Cicely his wonder and ad- 
miration rose, and by the time they stopped to 
rest again he could find no words to express his 
thoughts. 

"I am dumb," he said. 
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"Oh, do talk. What do you think of me now ?^ 

"As a woman, no words will praise your ex- 
cellence." 

"But as a man ?" asked Cicely. 

"I have seen men who could fence no better/* 

"That is a faint compliment indeed. Do you 
not think I fence as well as some men? Master 
Tull, for instance?" 

"I doubt whether he would know which end 
of the foil to take hold of," replied Jule. "To be 
candid, you fence very well. You have in you 
the making of an excellent swordsman." 

"I suppose you think I shall never be equal to 
a man just because I am a woman." 

"Far from it. Strength is the least important 
requisite. Your quick eye and active body are 
worth the strength of a giant. You remember 
David and Goliath?" 

"Could you teach me to be your equal?" 

"When the skill is evenly balanced, strength is 
a slight advantage. I could teach you only what 
poor skill I possess and the muscle would keep the 
advantage on my side." 

"Modesty," laughed Cicely, "is always a vir- 
tue; but I know what you mean. Remember 
how I disarmed you a while ago. Perhaps that 
would balance your strength and make us even.' 



9> 
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"Perhaps," assented Jule, not daring to risk 
another compliment. 

Cicely was tired and they went by the window 
to sit down. As long as she had been fencing 
she could think of little else ; but now the repul- 
sion she always felt in the presence of Jule came 
over her and she heaved a sigh. 

"You are sad," said Jule quickly. He was 
growing attentive to every expression of hers. 

"Of course I am sad." She pointed down the 
street. "Do you see yonder urchin? He has 
more freedom than I. Do you know what it is 
to be a prisoner ?" 

"Indeed I do," answered Jule, with much emo- 
tion. 

He brushed up the sleeve of his shirt quickly. 

"Do you see that scar? You have heard of 
the Spanish Inquisition?" 

Cicely's tender heart could not resist the ap- 
peal. There had been a time quite within her 
own memory, when an Englishman who bore the 
mark of the Inquisition passed as a saint or a 
martyr. She knew well the stories of those cruel 
days, ivhen the sailors of Elizabeth languished in 
Spanish prisons throughout the world, enduring 
the thumb-screw and the rack rather than deny 
their belief in God, or forswear their loyalty to 
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their queen. Here was another of these poor 
unfortunates who had suffered for conscience 
and for England's sake. For a moment she for- 
got Peter Jule, whom she detested, and remem- 
bered only the victim of Roman persecution. 

'Tell me about your wanderings," she said. 

"There is little to tell: crime here, suffering 
and torture there ; now and then I may have done 
something to be proud of, but on the whole my, 
life is a story of continual ruin. Over it all 
there hovers the black shadow of a horrible doom. 
I can not cast it off." 

"I do not understand what you mean." 

"My trials would be too hard for you to hear. 
I am sure you could have no sympathy." 

"I am sure I could. Try me." 

"Do you know what it is to have something 
dreadful hanging over you ? Something that is 
like a nightmare, never to be done away with, 
always to be feared? When I left England 
nearly a score of years ago, my mother was ill in 
the house. I came home drunk one night and the 
man whose wife was nursing her would not let 
me in the house. I swore that I would never 
enter again while he was in it. I kept my word, 
and the next day I ran away to sea." 
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"But I am sure you repented and sent your 
mother word." 

"Mistress Cicely, your words cut me like d 
knife. I did not repent in time. My action 
killed my mother. She never knew what had 
become of me, and she died in a few weeks of a 
broken heart. I can never get the image of that 
murder out of my mind. It comes to me when 
I am asleep. In my happiest moments it shad- 
ows me like a cloud. I can not put it away from 
me. There are times when I lose all control of 
myself and am like one possessed." 

"Was it that that sent you so suddenly away 
from us the day we met in Smithfield, by the 
Cloth Fair, in Saint Bartholomew's?" 

"Yes. There is something about you that al- 
ways calls up thoughts of my mother. When I 
saw you my old remorse came over me and my 
only solace was to be away. That night was 
terrible! I was at Newgate prison with Jarvis 
Woodman. He is a kind soul, and watched with 
me the whole night through. I would you could 
pity me." 

"I do pity you. You have done wrong, and 
you do right to repent ; but you should not let it 
affect you thus. If your mother looks down 
upon you now from heaven, do you think it 
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would gladden her heart to see you mourn still 
for the sins of your youth? You should live as 
she would have you do." 

"You are the first person who ever told me 
that." 

"Ami?" 

Her simple reply thrilled Jule in every nerve. 
With her two words came the consciousness that 
she was the first person to whom he had ever 
told his story in earnest, and he was astonished 
at his confidence. The reader knows that much 
of what Jule said to Cicely was not strictly true. 
Yet Jule was not lying. His emotion had swept 
him completely from his moorings. The remorse 
he had often felt rose in his imagination with so 
much vividness that, for the moment, he really 
believed he had suffered in this way half his life. 

Cicely's kindly sympathy in his affairs and the 
adventurer's responsiveness to her spell marked 
the beginning of a new era in his life. Little 
sparks often smoulder long before breaking forth 
into gjeat fires. Jule was not really aware of the 
spark that had fallen into his heart, nor did he 
alter instantly any of his plans. In fact, the first 
effect was humiliation for having bared his heart 
before another. He took up again the other 
thread of the double r81e he was playing. Yet — 
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here is the irony of fate — ^this moment of nobler 
impulses was the beginning of his final ruin. 

"Ah, Mistress Cicely," he cried, in a changed 
voice, trying to regain his ordinary light be- 
havior. "Think no more of this, for I am in the 
dtrnips ; it will pass, it will pass." 

"Let us hope so," returned Cicely, with stiff- 
ness. 

She, too, felt that she had been drawn too far 
by the tale he had told her. Both felt disinclined 
to further exercise, and Cicely signified her in- 
tention of returning to her own room. All the 
way up-stairs Jule was engaged in merry con- 
versation. No one knew better than he did how 
to occupy the time with a steady stream of talk, 
full of racy anecdotes, sparkling with humor. 
Yet Jule's mind was really upon something else. 
At the door of the room they both paused, as if 
they were friends and were going to say good-by. 

"Mistress Cicely," began the adventurer, in a 
strained, bitter tone. "I am going to lock you 
in. Do you know why I do it?** 

"I suppose my father told you to do so.** 

"He did ; at least he ordered Marjory to do it, 
and I obtained the key from her under promise 
to return it. Do you not pity me?" 

"Why should I?" 
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"In thirty years I have not spoken of my 
mother to a single soul as I have to you. There 
is something in your eyes that keeps her image 
constantly in my mind. Wicked as my life has 
been, I begin to see glimmerings of a better time 
to come. Such is the power of example. You, 
who have brought me to this, are — well, I must 
be your jailer. Do you not pity me?" 

Cicely recalled a former occasion when she had 
thought of Mary Stuart, and had wished to give 
an equal amount of trouble to her jailer. 

"I pity myself more," she replied. 

"But do you not pity me some?" persisted 
Jule. 

"Perhaps — if what you say is true — ^perhaps 
I do — some." 

"Do you doubt me? Do not say you doubt 
me. 

"Really, Master Jule, in my heart I can not. I 
believe you speak the truth." 

"Then will you prove it ? You can not know 

now — ^perhaps you will never know — ^how the 

« 

influence of your character has opened to me a 
glimpse of better things. Will you do me one 
little favor ? It is not much to ask. I want you 
to take this and wear it for me. I can live a 
better life — nearer to what you say my mother 
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would have me live — if you would wear this ; if 

I could feel that there was even this slight bond 

between me and a good woman." 

He held out to her Tull's little golden image 

of "Sackerson." 

"Oh, I can not," she cried, shrinking back. 

"Please." 

"It is of too great value." 

"A mere bagatelle." 

"I fear I could not take it in the spirit you 
want me to." 

"Just take it. Please. For the sake of my 
mother." 

He laid it on the palm of her hand and bent 
her fingers over it. 

"Please keep it. It will make me a better 



man." 



Jule pushed her gently towards the door. The 
next moment the key turned in the lock. So 
Jule, half sincerity, half hypocrisy, halting be- 
tween his good and evil impulses, turned from her 
door and sought his own room. Yet the effect 
of the scene in which he had just participated 
wore off almost immediately. Those who do not 
dread to be laughed at have no idea how pow- 
erful an incentive is the fear of ridicule. Men 
have lost their lives rather than do something 
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that would create a general laugh against them. 
Jule was no exception to this rule. He knew his 
weakness, and even attributed to it the most of 
his failures. The dread of Jarvis' ridicule when 
he learned how sentiment had tamed his com- 
rade, turned back the tide of Jule's better inclina- 
tion. In the moment of reaction he laughed 
aloud in triumph to think how artfully he had 
deluded Cicely into accepting the gift that was 
none of his to give. Then he sat down and wrote 
rapidly the following note : 

"My Dear Friend, Master Tull: 

Master Jule has just given me your present. 
I thank you with all my heart. He tells me that 
you are about to organize a new literary club. 
You have my best wishes, and I shall not rest till 
I hear of its success. I have sent you some other 
messages by word of mouth. 

Sincerely your friend. 

Cicely Coverdale.^' 

"He has never seen her writing," muttered 
Jule, as he folded the letter. "I shall explain 
why I did not deliver it yesterday. He will have 
no suspicions. Those other messages ! Ha, ha ! 
They shall get me a hundred pounds." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CLUB AT THE HALF MOON 

After Jule had written the note to Tull, he went 
out to deliver it ; but something happened to turn 
him aside, and it was two days before he sought 
another opportunity. 

Meantime his plans had progressed apace. 
Father Garnet had gone in person to the Falcon 
Tavern in Bankside, where he had seen the poet, 
Shakspere. For once in his life the Jesuit 
spoke his mind candidly, and told the play-writer 
the whole truth about the joke to be played on 
Tull. Of course, he said nothing as to who he 
really was himself or as to his fellow-conspirators 
who were concerned in it; but in other respects 
he made a clean breast of the affair. 

''Of course I shall go," said Shakspere, smil- 
ing. "I've been over hard at work lately on a 
tragedy that would give the devil the dumps. 
I'll go and gladly for a change. It reminds me 
of a joke that was played on Jonson and me once 
that suggested a scene in Henry the Fourth. Ah, 
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that was a joke to turn you in your grave. How 
Ben would enjoy this!" 

'That comes next. I was going to ask you 
to fetch him along/* 

"I'll fetch him. I'll be his warrant. When 
shall it be?" 

"To-morrow evening at eight, at the Half 
Moon Tavern." 

"Let us see; that is in Aldersgate Street, I 
believe ?" 

"Yes — ^not far from the gate, just beyond Dor- 
chester House." 

"Very well, we shall both be there. Look that 
your chairs have solid legs ; for if Ben once gets 
to laughing, I will not be sure that he will not 
joggle the very house down." 

Garnet imparted to Jule the success of the 
visit, and Jule then went to see Tull and made 
the final arrangements with him. 

"I have something more to your liking. Master 
Tull, than the chaff you had to swallow the last 
time we met. I've brought you true kernel of 
wheat this time. Read it." 

Jule handed over the letter that he had written 
and had signed with Cicely's name. Tull 
read it with great delight and a growing sense of 
pride. 
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"She writes a masculine hand, does she not?" 
hinted Jule. 

"Perhaps — ^but it is a good hand for all that. 
This hand shows character. The art of read- 
ing one's character by the writing is something I 
learned in Italy. They make much of it there, 
and I studied under a noted tutor. I tell you, 
Master Jule, there is nothing like travel to 
sharpen a man's wit." 

"You are right. Master Tull ; wit is like steel. 
A fine wit takes a sharp edge." 

"And a dull wit," replied Tull, capping the 
proverb, "takes no edge at all." 

"You are right again ; in fact, you are always 
right in such matters. She advises you in re- 
gard to the literary club. What will you do?" 

"First — she speaks of other messages. Tell 
me them." 

"I can not, on the spur of the moment. They 
were many and vaguely worded, but she let me 
understand that you might hope. She is holding 
out now mainly to bring her father to terms. I 
am at work upon him, too. I doubt not another 
week will see us all as merry as a wedding bell. 
But the organization of the club presses. They 
are going to meet at the Half Mppn to-morrow 
evening. Will you be there?'' 



I 
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"I completed my poem to-day," said TuU. "If 
you think they wotild like to have me read it I 
may come." 

"I am sure they would be captivated. I spoke 
to several of them and they said as much. In 
fact, they will not take 'no' for an answer. They 
will drag you there by force, if necessary." 

"There is no necessity for that. I have decided ^ 
to go." 

So matters were arranged between them. They 
parted in a great state of satisfaction, Tull to put 
the finishing touches to his poem and Jule to 
make the final arrangements for the meeting 
next night. 

The Half Moon Tavern in Aldersgate Street 
was a tall, narrow building, of squared timbers 
filled in with stone and plaster in the manner 
so common in the sixteenth century. There was 
a door from the street with a glazed window upon 
each side like the show windows of modem 
shops. Above these, for three additional 
stories, were windows, two and two; and above 
all, two narrow gables. All the timber work 
was carved with grotesque figures that were 
painted in brilliant colors ; the rest of the build- 
ing was dark gray in imitation of stone. 
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In the second story was a huge room occupy- 
ing the whole front of the building. It was pan- 
eled, both walls and ceiling in oak, which was 
nearly black from age. The sideboards were 
loaded with pewter plates, and numerous candles 
gleamed in burnished sconces. It was called the 
Oak Room, because all the wood was of age- 
blackened oak. The great table in the center, 
which was thirty feet long and ten across, was 
one of the tavern curiosities of London. 

By a little after eight o'clock a notable group 
of persons was gathered about this table. At the 
upper end, in the place of honor, sat Master 
William Shakspere, of Stratford, one of the 
king's players. He was dressed in a sober doub- 
let of dark brown with a narrow ruff that came 
close under his chin, gracefully setting off his 
delicate, refined features. Opposite him, at the 
foot of the table, sat Ben Jonson, a huge moun- 
tain of flesh. His shabby black doublet was 
spotted with candle-grease, out at one elbow, and 
laced awry ; but no one thought of this, for there 
was a jovial expression on his rumpled face that 
bespoke a merry night to follow. 

Jule sat upon one side with Tull at his elbow ; 
Father Garnet — Mr. Farmer for to-night — sat 
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opposite, and spaced irregularly about were a 
dozen of Garnet's fellows, all of whom knew the 
secret of this petty conspiracy. 

The ceremony began when the author of Every 
Man in His Humor picked up a mallet half as big 
as a bucket and banged on the table until it 
shook in spite of its solid legs. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "my friend Master Dray- 
ton calls his home the heart of England ; and it 
has sent us to-night a true heart of grease." 

"Bravo, bravo !" was the response to this pon- 
derous pun — ^and a general laugh followed. 

"Do not make sport of me, comrades ; I merely 
wish to limber up your intellects by a generous 
application of tallow. Ha, there, William, 
that's for you." 

"You could better spare the tallow," responded 
Shakspere, who was never tired of making sport 
of his friend's size. Then he rose. 

"My friends," he began, "doubtless you have 
all been worried by at least one of our chairman's 
plays. Sejanus is a good example. Now you 
have learned from that play if you have learned 
nothing else — " 

He was interrupted by a burst of laughter 
from Jonson that ended in a violent fit of cough- 
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ing. As soon as he could get his breath, Jonson 
called out in his tremendous, deep voice : — 

"You never spoke a truer word in your life. 
Gentlemen, he wrote half that play himself. Deny 
that if you can, old coz." 

"You have learned from this play if you have 
learned nothing else," continued Shakspere, with 
a quiet sparkle in his eye, "that Master Jonson 
when left to himself takes forever to get out an 
idea. He was trying to tell you when I rose 
to my feet that I would expound the purpose of 
this gathering." 

The poet then made a few remarks outlining a 
policy and form of organization based upon that 
of the Raleigh Club, in Chcapside, to which both 
he and Jonson belonged. Their first official act 
was to assume a name. Several were proposed, 
but one suggested by Father Garnet was at last 
accepted. Henceforth they were to style them- 
selves members of the Midnight Qub. They 
were to hold their meetings at this hour ; the very 
eccentricity of which detail conferred an extra 
charm upon their fellowship. 

The matter of dues was brought up. One 
member modestly suggested an initiation fee of 
five pounds. Shakspere instantly changed it to 
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ten, and Father Garnet to fifteen. Jule rose to 
advocate a fee of twenty pounds. Money was 
then worth six or eight times what it is worth 
now, and this figure took the color out of Tail's 
cheek. But when Jule whispered in his ear that 
he would withdraw his motion if the sum was too 
much, the gull clapped his fist on the table and 
cried out : — 

"Damn it, I vote for twenty-five I" 

The motion was carried and that matter laid 
aside. A few moments more completed all the 
details of organization. Then came TuU's tri- 
umph, for Shakspere, the leading light of the 
rival club, rose again and requested to hear a 
poem that had been prepared for the occasion. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "one of the customs 
of the late queen which has been productive of 
much misery was the granting of monopolies. 
Yet it is in the nature of the people to monopo- 
lize. Doubtless you all know that there is among 
us to-night a poet whom we older members of 
the Raleigh Club thought to keep under a bushel" 
— ("better under a hogshead," whispered Jon- 
son) — "in order that we might exercise a monop- 
oly on verse. But murder will out, and I have 
the exquisite pleasure, or pain — ^for jealousy is 
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pain, of introducing to your notice and attention 
Master Thomas TuU." 

Puffing and blowing with pride, Tull, who had 
taken seriously every word that Shakspere said, 
rose to his feet, and crooked himself slowly over 
the table. 

I have already tortured my readers with the 
opening lines of this composition and shall not 
do so again. Tull met, of course, with an en- 
thusiastic reception. He sat down at the end 
much elated with his effort, and really feeling 
pity at heart for Jonson, whose sour look he 
attributed to jealousy. 

Shakspere, however, kept his countenance un- 
changed, and rose again to make a few graceful 
compliments and predictions as to the future 
career of the fledgling poet. Soon after that the 
meeting broke up, thus ending the first session of 
the Midnight Qub. 

Earlier in the evening, during the business part 
of the proceedings, Jule had been elected treas- 
urer of the club. As Shakspere passed out, he 
whispered in the adventurer's ear : 

"Good-night, Master Treasurer ; may you have 
an easy task collecting fees." 

"Tull is the only one who will have to pay," 
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replied Jule. "We shall divide share and share 
alike. Where will you be found?" 

"Nowhere, Master Jule. I have some con- 
science if I am of Bankside. Besides, I have 
had my pay. G>me and see my next tragedy. 
You shall see Master TuU there. I shall have 
to trim his flesh; such a figure as that would 
crack the stage ; but I shall make him over and 
put him in. This way of getting money has 
given me a suggestion. There may be a touch 
of you somewhere in the lines. I can fancy you 
saying: Put money in thy purse. Yes, indeed; 
look out for your gull. He will be much 
changed, but a shrewd wit like yours — enough." 

'By what name — ^how shall I know him?" 

'By his fruit you shall know him. A fat pturse 
with an open mouth. I shall call him — ^let me 
see — ah — Roderigo shall be his name. Look out 
for Roderigo. As for you — I have not your 
name yet." 

"I hope you will not make me come to grief in 
the end." 

"I fear I shall have to," answered the poet. 
"There is no lane without a turning." 

He passed out, leaving- Jule somewhat crest- 
fallen. With the last words came a return of his 
frequent mood presaging ruin. Were his pres- 
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ent successes but the flashes of light before a 
storm? Was fortune's furious, fickle wheel 
about to turn upon him? Would another week 
find him at bay, with half a dozen enemies like 
hounds baiting him in his last course? 

He went home with Father Garnet, who almost 
immediately introduced a new subject. 

"I have found him." 

"Whom?" 

"Allen." 

"Is he with Savile?" 

"Yes." 

"Have you heard an3rthing of his petition ? 

"It is not settled; but a favorable answer is 
expected." 

"Well ?" asked Jule, after a pause. 

"We must get possession of the lad. Set your 
wits to work. I have thought of no way." 

"I have that all arranged," answered Jule. "Is 
he well enough to go about?" 

"Yes, but not perfectly recovered from some 
wound; I know not how he got it. How did 
you know of it?" 

"Tull had heard that Allen was sick, and he 
told me. Give me five minutes and I shall fur- 
nish you with the means." 

He sat down to a table and wrote a note, ask- 
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ing Richard to be at a certain place in half an 
hour. He signed Cicely's name. 

"Have you counterfeited her writing?" asked 
Garnet, after he had read the letter. 

"No ; but I happen to know that up to the time 
I saw him in Waltham Cross he had never seen 
her writing. He has probably had no chance to 
see it since." 

"I should be afraid to trust that, Jule. It is 
taking too great a risk. If he knows her writing 
he will discover this to be a forgery. If he does 
not, he will be wary how he trusts to it." 

"He is an impulsive youth. I do not think he 
will stop to consider." 

"Still, there is a risk ; and to fail once would be 
to fail altogether. It would put him on his guard. 
Old Savile is a crafty fox, who would smell a 
fault even if Allen did not." 

"I have it," cried Jule, tearing the letter he 
had just written into bits. "Let this message be 
delivered by word of mouth. You can easily find 
some one to take it who will offer some excuse as 
to why she did not write. Here are his creden- 
tials." 

Jule took a wallet out of his pocket and re- 
moved a sheet of paper which he unfolded care- 
fully. 
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"This is a sheet of songs," he said, "which 
Allen gave to Mistress Cicely as a keepsake. Do 
you see in the comer here where he has pressed 
his ring? I know she valued it, for she wore it 
in a pocket next her heart. Give this to your 
messenger. Allen will recognize it and obey the 
verbal command. Are you satisfied ?" 

"Perfectly. I shall seek an opportunity, how- 
ever, when Master Savile is not at home. Ah, 
Jule, Jule, God prospers His faithful children." 

"So does the devil," answered Jule. "Look to 
it that Savile is not at home." 



CHAPTER XIX 



SAVILE GOES TO COURT 



''I guess you will do, Master Richard/' said 
Savile. "That's what a healthy body's worth. 
Some people would have been abed a month and 
not so much recovered as you are now. I have 
a note on the subject in my forthcoming book 
about sword cuts and their treatment. Now lie 
perfectly still while I prepare some water to wash 
your face and hands." 

''Bah ! you treat me as if I were r girl. I shall 
wash my own face or go dirty." 

Richard sprang out of bed and crossed the 
room; but he found it necessary to stand for a 
moment leaning against a chest of drawers, with 
his hand pressed to his side. 

Is the pain worse ?" asked Savile anxiously. 
It is not mortal," replied Richard, smiling. 
"In another day or two I shall be as well as ever. 
It was a shrewd blow, but I think I mastered the 
stroke. The next time I meet Peter Jule there 
will be another tale to tell." 
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"Pride goeth before destruction, friend Rich- 
ard." 

"Truly, Master Savile, but doubtless Jule has 
told haughtily how he served me. It is a poor 
proverb that will not fit all cases. The next time 
we meet I shall fight for the honor of the west 
coimtry. I wonder whether to-day will bring 
any news from the king." 

They conversed for some time about Richard's 
affairs, especially concerning his estate and what 
kind of answer the king would make eventu- 
ally to the petition that had been presented to him 
at Waltham Cross. James was still too new to 
his subjects for them to know what to expect of 
him. This king, who never became enough of 
an Englishman at heart thoroughly to under- 
stand his people, was at least resolved on one 
thing; he would exercise his kingly prerogative 
no matter what it cost him. 

"He made me a knight," said Richard, as if 
that fact tended to prove the king likely to con- 
tinue his favors. 

"And he has made nearly a hundred others," 
replied Savile. "But I am so glad that you are 
one of the hundred that I shall say nothing to 
cheapen the honor. When do you expect to hear 
again from court ?" 
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"I do not know. Sir Robert Gary will keep 
me informed." 

''He will send to you at the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, I suppose." 

"Yes ; no one knows that I am here." 

"Then I shall go there often to inquire. We 
must not let a summons go unanswered." 

At that moment, as if there had been some 
connection between what he was saying and the 
outside world of London, they heard the heavy 
foot of some one on the stairs. 

"Here, here, I must hide you," cried Savile. 
"Don't move; stay where you are. This will 
do it." 

He fetched a screen which he placed so that 
any one looking in from the door would not be 
able to see the invalid. They were still keeping 
his whereabouts a secret, and Savile adopted 
every precaution to that end. The next moment 
the visitor knocked and the scholar opened the 
door. 

"Ah, is that you, Master Wells? I am glad 
to see you." 

But he did not oflFer to let the tavern-keeper 
enter. 
a . "Is Sir Richard Allen here?" asked Dickon. 

I 
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"And why should he be here? Answer me 
that," was Savile's equivocal reply. 

"For three reasons," answered Dickon, making 
ready to count on his fingers. "One : You know 
where he is, else you would not have found out 
all about — ^you know what. Two: Master Jule 
said he was here." 

"Jule ? How did he find it out ?" 

"I know as little as you. He came to see me 
and tried to make me give up a bundle of clothes 
that has come for Sir Richard. I would not do 
it and he got mad. He said to tell you the next 
time I saw you that Sir Richard was watched. 
So I supposed I should find him here." 

"And that is what you came for?" 
'Oh, no indeed. I have a letter for him." 

'You have ? Then give it to me and I will see 
that it is delivered." 

"I was told to give it into his own hands." 

"That you can not. Who sent it ?" 

"Sir Robert Gary." 

"Bring him in," cried Richard from behind the 
screen. "I am sure we can trust Master Dickon." 

Savile bowed low and laughed. 

"Why do you stand waiting in the door when I 
have exhausted my tongue trying to make you 
enter ?" 
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''It is nothing," said Richard, passing the note 
to Savile. ''Mere advice concerning my behavior 
for the present." 

"Hum I" muttered Savile, as he cast his eyes 
down the page. "I think Cary is a fool. The 
idea of writing you the unnecessary information 
that you should not appear at court in old 
clothes." 

As soon as Dickon left, Allen burst out joy- 
ously : "I could hardly hold my tongue. Sum- 
moned to court ! Bravo ! My fortime is made«'' 

"But you are not well enough to go." 

"Indeed I am. Do you take me for a weak-* 
ling? This is a mere scratch." 

"A scratch, you may call it, but I tell you that 
you could neither ride nor walk the distance with- 
out breaking your wound anew. Rest quietly 
here for two days more ; then I will turn you out 
upon your feet safe and sotmd, sound enough to 
use your sword." 

"If it will help me to the use of my sword/' 
growled Richard, sullenly, "I will wait." 

So it was arranged that Savile should go to 
Whitehall to see Cary and the king. A short 
walk brought him through Ludgate to the head 
of Fleet Street Hill. Ordinarily, a walk to 
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Westminster would have occupied the observant 
old man of letters several hours. He could 
hardly pass St. Dunstan's without stopping for 
a moment's rest in the cool shade of the church. 
The crowds of retainers who always loitered 
about the back doors of Somerset House and the 
Savoy usually afforded him some observation 
about life that must go down at once upon his 
tablets. Frequently he would step into Covent 
Garden — which was then a garden indeed — and 
write for an hour, beneath the trees ; but to-day 
all such matters possessed for him no interest. 
He strode on, and in half an hour he paused be- 
fore the palace gate, panting for want of 
breath. 

The sentinel who challenged Savile's entrance 
at the gate of the palace called a messenger, who 
conducted him to an inner hall, where he waited 
till he knew Sir Robert Gary's pleasure. After 
a short absence, the man-at-arms returned, say- 
ing that Savile was to follow him. He guided 
the scholar through many corridors, all more or 
less littered with debris, for the king had already 
begun the extensive alterations whose main use, 
says a cynical historian, was to afford a fitting 
place of execution for his son. 
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Savile was shown into a small apartment 
where Sir Robert Cary stood awaiting him, ap- 
parently quite alone. 

"You came in place of Sir Richard Allen, I 
believe. Why did the young man not come him- 
self?" 

"He has been hurt." 

"Not much, I hope." 

"He will soon be about ; but the lad's face — ^" 

"The bairn's handsome face is not scarred, is 
it ?" cried King James himself, stepping suddenly 
out from behind a curtain where fie had been con- 
cealed at the time of Savile's entrance. "I'd not 
have the fellow's person injured." 

Savile dropped on one knee before his sov- 
ereign. 

"Get up, get up," said the king, tugging at the 
old man's arm graciously. "I have a score to 
settle with you. Let us all unbend, though it is 
the royal presence. Sit there, man, and I'll sit 
here. Sit down, Robin, never mind me. I've 
read your account of the revels of Waltham; 
Master Savile, and the verses — ah, man, you 
know royalty when you see it." 

"Your gracious Majesty would teach the mean- 
ing of royalty even to — " 

"Even to a German, you would say. Well, I 
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am not so fond of flattery as my late cousin — Grod 
rest her soul — 'twas a lucky day for Jamie when 
— ^but that is mere prattle and unworthy of the 
King of England, albeit I am not so fully ad« 
dieted to ceremony when I am alone. Tell me 
of the lad's accident. I was much taken with his 
face. 'Tis the best to look upon I have seen since 
I rode through the gate of Edinburgh yon day I 
left our former capital.'' 

Savile explained Richard's accident in full, and 
when he was done the king said to Cary : — 

'Tell him our business and what our clemency 
has done for the house of Allen." 

"The house of Allen," said Cary, taking a 
paper from the table, "is no longer a mere name, 
but a living reality. This document restores the 
estate of Sir Thomas Allen to his grandson Sir 
Richard in full, with all the rents, rights, and ap- 
purtenances thereof." 

He handed the document to Savile, who burst 
out crying like a child. 

"God — ^bless — ^your — Majesty," was all he 
could say between his sobs of sympathy. 

"There, there now!" said the king. "It is 
nothing to greet about Cheer up. Those verses, 
now. Put it in your pocket. I've still a bit of 
news that concerns you more nearly. I despise 
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flattery myself, but your poetry was well meant. 
and the respect of my subjects pleases me. I 
have ordered the treasurer to give you an allow- 
ance of twenty pounds a year, and you must pre- 
sent yourself at court no less than cmce the 
year. Do not stop to say anything. The ante- 
room is full and you delay the opening of court. 
'Tis an unheard of thing, but the king can do 
what likes him best. Good-by." 

After short leave-taking, Savile was again con- 
ducted to the gate of the palace. If he had hur- 
ried through the Strand to Whitehall on his way 
thither, he fairly flew home again. He reached 
his own house and was scarcely inside the door 
before he called at the top of his voice : 

"Hi there, my child ! Sir Richard ! The peti- 
tion is granted. Praise God and the king." 

He had hardly turned the second landing be- 
fore a man who had been hiding in the dark 
passage-way beneath slipped out of the lower hall 
and betook his way to Father Garnet. That 
night the Jesuit plotter told Jule that he knew 
surely now that Richard's estate had been re- 
stored. "Then," answered Jule, "it is time to use 
the ballad-sheet." 

"I shall look to it. He will be of use to us yet. 
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Tell your friend Jarvis at Newgate to get the 
room ready. I shall furnish him with a lodger 
before two more suns have set." 

Meantime Savile mounted the stairs two steps 
at a time. Richard had heard him coming and 
stood with the door open. The old man could 
hardly contain himself or find breath to tell tlie 
joyful news. He flung the deed for Richard's 
estate into his lap, and then sat down to relate in 
detail his visit to the court. He did not omit to 
tell about the king's bounty to himself, which was 
cause for fresh rejoicing, for in those days 
twenty pounds a year was no small sum to a 
needy scholar. 

Before long they could hear the sound of a 
person coming up-stairs, who turned out to be 
Dickon Wells again, this time his face covered 
with dismay. 

"Have you brought back the clothes?" asked 
Richard, who was anxious to be in a better dress^ 
now that there was need of his appearing at 
court. 

'No, they are gone." 
'Gone?" he exclaimed in surprise. 
'Aye, gone. When I got back to the Ragged 
Staflf I went straight to Sir Richard's room, but 
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the bundle was not where I had left it. I sent 
for my wife, but she had seen nothing of it; 
neither had my niece Barbara. We ransacked 
the house, looked in every comer, but gone it was 
as clean as if it had never been there." 

"And have you no idea? Did you find no clue? 
You must look again." 

"Devil a bit of good it will do to look again* 
We searched the house thrice over." 

"And was there no clue ?" 

"Only this ; the drawer — ^we used to have sev- 
eral drawers, but times are slack now, you 
know — ^he said that he had seen Jule in the court- 
yard." 

"Could he have got into the house without 
being seen ?" 

"He might; but 'tis hardly possible. What 
does he want with the clothes, anyhow?" 

"I think I can guess," explained Richard. "He 
found me the tailor who made them. Perhaps the 
man looks to him for surety, now that I am no- 
where to be found." 

"Doubtless you are right," echoed Savile. 
"He would sell them back. Trust Peter Jule for 
driving a sharp bargain. One can read that in 
his face. I warrant he'll make a profit in the 
end. Well, I shall send you a tailor who will 
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make you a better suit in two days' time. Let 
Jule have them. He is welcome." 

So the conversation ended. When Dickon left 
Savile began to write in his tablets. Richard 
who was thoroughly tired out, fell into a brown 
study, and then to sleep. He dreamed of the 
time that now seemed so long ago when he and 
Cicely had parted on the bright blue cliffs of 
Devon ; and of the bitter disappointment when he 
came to London and found Sir Robert Gary 
absent in the north. The weeks that followed 
while he awaited the king's return brought weary 
broodings to his youthful mind. The sudden 
introduction of new scenes, the acquaintance with 
Jule, and the order of knighthood received at 
Theobalds, near Waltham Cross, chased away 
the shadows and brought the love light into his 
face again. He feh a sudden thrill of joy over 
that meeting by the Cloth Fair, when the words, 
"Cicely," "Richard," were whispered low, and 
the scholar, as we remember, wrote a note in his 
tablets about the language of the eyes. But it 
had all turned out for the best. He awoke for a 
moment and glanced at the little iron safe where 
Savile had put the title to his ancestral estate. 
His exultant thoughts leaped half across 
London to die house in Bread Street ; and then he 
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fell to dozing in his chair. When Savile leaned 
over him half an hour later the lips of his patient 
were moving and he was muttering softly, "My 
Lady Allen of Allen Park." 
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CHAPTER XX 

BAB COMES TO THE RESCUE 

Though the consultation that took place in 
Savile's room ended with each person convinced 
that Peter Jule had obtained possession of Rich- 
ard's clothes, they were all mistaken. All the 
time they were hunting the house "thrice over," 
as Dickon said, the clothes were safely bestowed 
in a secret place of Barbara's choosing; and, 
though she helped them hunt, the little vixen 
could hardly control her desire to laugh. 

Why had she done it? She had conceived a 
great plan, and she needed the clothes to carry it 
out. From the afternoon on which she had been 
refused admission to her mistress Bab had been 
revolving in her mind some way to set Cicely at 
liberty. Suddenly one day, as if it were by in- 
spiration, she clapped her hands together and 
cried out that she knew what would do. Her 
first move was to creep cautiously up-stairs to the 
room that Richard had occupied for a day or two. 
As soon as she got possession of the bundle of 
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clothes which she found there, she hid it so 
fully that neither Molly nor Dickon could find it, 
though they searched to the utmost. This was a 
mere beginning, however, and the least difficult 
part of her undertaking. Her next step was to 
summon Jack Knevet, who was now free to come 
and go as he pleased. 

"Jack," she said, "I want to see Cicely." 

"I thought you tried that once and failed?" 

"Of course I did, goosie; I shall not try that 
way again." 

"How do you intend to do it?" 

"That is what I sent to you for. How can 1; 
get there ?" 

"I don't know." 

"If you do not find me a way, I shall not kiss 
you for a week," she cried, stamping her foot 
playfully. 

'Alas, poor Jack I" he sighed. 
'Now be serious, or I'll box your ears. Sup- 
pose I promise to marry you to-morrow if you 
give a note into her hands to-night. What think 
you ? Would we be married ?" 

Jack looked thoughtful. 

"Do you mean what you say?" 

"What did I say?" 

"That you would marry me to-morrow." 
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1 only said could you do it if — " 
'Yes, I could if—. But I shall not." 
Tut, tut, sulky. I do not say I shall not 
How would you do it?" 

"Go by way of the roofs." 

"Now, look here, Jack Knevet. Have you 
heard the news ? Sir Richard has got his estate. 
I doubt not but he'll take you into service 
and I'll be lady in waiting to his wife — for he'll 
soon have one or my name will never be Knevet. 
I suppose you want some visible means of sup- 
port before you take to yourself a wife, for better 
or worse, and good and all, as the prayer-book 
says. 1*11 make a bargain. 1*11 marry you this 
day week if — " 

"If what?" cried Jack, catching hold of both 
her hands. 

"If you'll get me into Cicely's room to-night." 

"You?" 

"Me." 

"You could never climb the water-spout." 

"I guess I could if you could." 

"Do you really mean you'll try it?" 

"I really mean I'll try it." 

"And you'll marry me this day week?" 

"I'll marry you this day week." 

He caught her round the waist and kissed her. 
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If the way was possible, Jack would win the little 
tease, who had kept him dangling like a fish for 
months, but who had meant to marry him all the 
time. 

When Barbara went to her room that night she 
did not go to bed. She blew out the candle and 
sat down by the window to wait. Shortly after 
midnight she heard a stealthy whistle outside, at 
which she crawled out of the window without 
making the least noise, and found her way along 
the sloping roof of a shed which reached to 
within a few feet of the ground. Here she 
found her sweetheart awaiting her. 

They made their way into the city by crossing 
Smithfield to the postern, back of Greyfriars, 
which led them into the city by the same route 
she had taken with Richard Allen the night he 
had first met Cicely after their separation. Bab 
and Jack walked with their arms around each 
other, and Barbara told him all about the former 
escapade. 

"He was in such haste," she said, "it was all I 
could do to keep up with him. There were times 
when I fairly had to run. We did not walk like 
this." Then she cuddled her head on his shoul- 
der and added : "This is more to my liking." 
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Jack's reply was of a nature to bring out a 
sharp rebuke. 

"There, now, don't be a goose and get senti- 
mental. Take your arm down and walk like a 
man. If I give you an inch you want an ell." 

Fume as he would, Jack could not get another 
concession from her till he threatened to go back 
and give up the object of their journey. This 
brought back Barbara's tenderness, and she made 
no further objection to sentiment as they walked 
on slowly and lover-like towards the heart of the 
great city. 

Sleeping London, which lay so still and omi- 
nous all about them, reminded Barbara of a huge 
nest of hornets, ready to rush out to sting them 
at the least annoyance. Bab suggested danger, 
but Jack thought there was none. Every one 
had gone to bed, and it was still too early for the 
hucksters to be abroad. So they passed on, Gog 
and Magog striking three as they turned into 
Bread Street. 

Knevet had spent the afternoon making a 
thorough examination, though he was already 
familiar with well-nigh every foot of the ground. 
His plan was fully matured before they started, 
and he knew just where to go. The passage 
they were about to follow had not been too diffi- 
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cult for the nimble chimney-sweep, and Jack 
hoped that Barbara's activity and courage would 
carry her safely over the same course. 

Nearly a block distant from Coverdale House 
was a low shed where they intended to begin their 
climb. It was six feet high, but Bab could climb 
like a country lass, and there was no difficulty 
here. They passed circuitously over the roofs of 
half a dozen sheds and houses till they found 
themselves about as high as the second story of 
Cicely's house. Now came the hardest part of 
their climb, for they had to ascend the perpendic- 
ular face of a wall nearly twenty feet high. The 
chimney-sweep had gone by way of the water- 
spout, but Barbara was tmequal to the task. 

Jack, however, had come prepared. He un- 
wound from his body a long rope with loops at 
the end in which Bab fitted her feet; then he 
made it fast to her waist, and to her arms close 
by the shoulders. He took the other end in his 
teeth and climbed up the water-spout to the roof 
above. Once there, the rest was easy. Barbara 
was a slight, low-statured girl, and, helped by 
her own effort to climb the spout. Jack had no 
great difficulty in drawing her up to a place 
beside him on the roof. 

"Well," said Bab, in a shielded voice, when she 
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could once more draw breath freely in their new 
position, "that was well done, Jacky, my boy ; you 
shall have a kiss for that. There, there, I said 
one. Come on ; the dawn can not be far away." 

So they silently picked their passage along sev- 
eral more roofs till they were on the cornice in 
front of Cicely's window. 

"I'll keep my promise, Jack," said Bab. 
"You've kept yours. I'll marry you yesterday a 
week hence. Now you may go." 

"I must see you safe inside first." 

"No, I shall stay here till it is light. If she 
should wake it would scare the breath out of her 
body." 

"But you might be seen from the street." 

"No danger of that." 

"Let me stay with you awhile." 

"Well, just a little." 

They sat there till the first sign of dawn ap- 
peared, then Jack took his departure. Soon after 
that Bab crawled into Cicely's room through the 
window and stood by her mistress's bed. 

"Cicely, dear." 

The sleeper turned slightly in the bed, but did 
not waken. 

"Cicely, love, wake up. 'Tis Barbara." 

Cicely sprang up, and Bab clapped her hand 
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over her friend's mouth before she could cry out 
in alarm. 

"Not a sound, dear heart. Are you surprised ?" 

"Dear Bab, how on earth did you get here?" 

"That is soon told." 

Whereupon Barbara gave a detailed account of 
how she had climbed the roofs, not forgetting 
the promise she had made to Jack. Then she 
slipped in a plea that Richard would take him into 
service. 

"Poor Dick," sighed Cicely. "He is as poor 
as a rat." 

This required more explanation, and Cicely's 
heart beat with joy when she heard of her lover's 
good fortune. 

"How does it sound ?" teased little Bab. "My 
Lady Allen—" 

"Don't." 

"Of Allen Park." 

"Barbara I" 

"Why not? Have you never said it over to 
yourself before ?" 

Cicely blushed crimson, and turned the subject 
quickly. 

"What did you come for, Bab? Just to tell 
me this?" 
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"No, indeed. I came to tell you more ; but that 
will keep. I want to learn about all that has 
happened here since they made a prisoner of 
you." 

"My father sent for me and tried to make me 
promise to marry the fat man, but I flung out of 
the room, telling him I had rather marry in the 
stews. My father is such a stubborn man to deal 
with. He boasted of the Coverdale blood, but I 
can be as stubborn as he is when it comes to 
that. He sent to me to come down again, and I 
found Peter Jule with him. Then there was a 
scene indeed. Jule told all about our being 
at Bankside, and my father sent Jack away." 

"So Jule told on us after all. Well, I knew he 
would do something mean; but how did they 
come to shut you up in your room?" 

"I hardly know. Jule has wormed himself into 
my father's good will some way, though it is 
far from me to say how. Jule came up to my 
room later in the day with Marjory and told me 
that Richard was dead." 

"Poor child I" said Bab. "We guessed it was 
that." 

"We— who?" 

"Master Savile, He sent me here to warn you 
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that Sir Richard was not seriously hurt, but they 
would not let me see you. So we sent the chim- 



ney-sweep." 

"Yes, I got the letters." 

it 



They told me what they had written. Are 
you following the old man's advice?" 

"As far as I can. Oh, Bab, it is so hard. 
Sometimes I despise myself for such double-deal- 
mgs. 

"Double fiddlesticks ! How can you help your- 
self ? I'd have no trouble to do it if he had tried 
to kill Jack." 

"Every time I think of that," cried Cicely, "I 
could choke him. I think I am doing wrong to 
act a lie towards him, but I doubt whether my 
conscience is more than skin deep. Sometimes 
when I am fencing with him I think I could run 
him through." 

"Do you fence with him? What do you 
mean?" 

"ril tell you that in a moment. He took me 
to ride one afternoon and I tried to run away. 
I gave him a jolly chase for a mile or two. It 
was such fun, and I rode almost as well as he." 

"Master Savile thinks h.c is in love with you." 

"I think so too. Isn't that droll? It makes 
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me furious; but he has had such a sad life. I 
can not help S3rmpathizing with him sometimes." 

"Beware of sympathy. It is the most danger- 
ous thing I know. If I were to tell Sir Richard 
that—" 

"Bab," interrupted Cicely, "do you know what 
God gave us teeth and lips for ?" 

"To kiss with, I suppose." 

"Beshrew your silly tongue. You've spoiled 
my reproof. They are fences to keep the tongue 
from running away." 

"No wonder lovers like to pasture; a pig in a 
poke and a tongue in a — a — " 

"You need not trouble to get a rhyme; you 
are incorrigible. Jule was so taken with my 
riding that I told him I could hpld a sword. So 
we took to fencing for practice and we are at 
it every day. He has taught me so many things 
that if I were a little stronger I believe I should 
be almost a match for him." 

"Boo I A woman would never need to stab a 



man." 



"I don't know about that Do you remember 
the play we went to? Now, Rosalind — " 

Barbara started and turned red as if Cicely had 
touched upon some secret thought* 
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''Rosalind might do it on the stage; but to 
really do it — ^that is a different thing. Do you 
remember what Jack said? No girl would have 
the grit." 

"And do you remember how the old man — ^lit- 
tle Sophia's grandfather — ^put him down ? Some- 
times when I am standing opposite to Jule I feel 
every drop of blood in me tingle like hot water. 
I believe I could run him through without a 
doubt." 

"Well, I have the doubt; but that would be 
easier than going about in doublet and hose. 
How would you feel with every one admiring 
yoiu" pretty legs?" 

"Oh, hush, Bab." 

"Too pretty by far for a boy, they would say." 

"I could wear a long cloak." 

"Long cloaks are hard to fight in." 

"Do you take me for a fool, Bab Burton? I 
do not say I should like it. I have as much 
modesty as you have ; but if I were driven from 
home as Rosalind was, and if I had a lover to 
seek, and if there was no other way, I should do it 
as well as she did." 

"Bah, you would be whimpering before you 
reached the second hedge. 'My foot hurts. I 
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can go no farther/ You would give up and cry 
to the first carter you saw to take you home." 

"You don't know what you are talking about/' 
retorted Cicely. "I can ride, and fight, and walk 
as well as a man. If you say I would give up 
and cry you say what you know is not true." 

"There are tears in your eyes now." 

"There are not tears in my eyes," cried Cicely, 
nevertheless dashing the sleeve of her night dress 
across her face. 

"They may be gone now," continued Bab. 
"But you look perilously like a weakling." 

"Barbara, I won't stand this a moment longer. 
You can go back — " 

"Why do you stop ? Were you thinking of the 
way I came? You could never have done it." 

"Indeed I could if you could." 

"Jack pulled me up the side of a house by 
means of a rope." 

"That is nothing/' 

"Could you go back the same way?" 

"Of course I could." 

"I say you could not." 

Cicely stamped her foot. 

"You are insulting." 

"Do you really think you could ?*' 
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"I know it." 

"Then do it. That is what I came for. I have 
been trying to get you angry to edge your cour- 
age. I want you to play Rosalind and escape.'' 

"What do you mean ?" 

"I have stolen Richard's clothes. You are 
nearly as tall as he. Do you dare to do it ?" 

Cicely hesitated. Her eyes sparkled with dar- 
ing as she contemplated this means of escape; 
but before she could answer there came a sharp 
rap at the door. 

"Are you ready for a fencing lesson ?" inquired 
Peter Jule. 

Cicely was taken by surprise, but in a moment 
she regained her self-possession and replied 
calmly: 

"I am not dressed yet. Come back in half 
an hour and I shall be ready." 

She heard him go down stairs; then she 
turned to Bab. 

"Do you think he heard us?" 

"I hope not. You can say you were repeat- 
ing poetry if he asks anything," 

"That would not be true." 

"Then tell him you were talking to me.** 

Cicely looked vexed. "Well," she said, "I 
guess I have wit enough to evade him. What 
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if he should come back to examine the room for 
himself?" 

"I'd scratch his eyes out. He will see little 
enough when I get done with him." 

Bab looked as if she meant every word she said. 
There would be no hesitation on her part, and 
she said so a score of times while Cicely was 
dressing. 

In half an hour Jule came back and Cicely went 
down stairs with him; but she had no need to 
resort to evasion. Jule had heard nothing and 
asked no questions. A week before Jule would 
have listened at the door before he knocked ; but 
his coarse passion was rapidly changing for the 
better under her influence ; and he was no longer 
the same man who had stolen the ballad sheet 
while she lay upon her bed in a swoon. 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE CRISIS OF JULE'S LIFE 



Cicely's presence had aroused Jule's dormant 
conscience, which he had believed for so long 
was wholly dead and buried. Every time he left 
her presence he felt strengthened to do better 
and resolved to turn over a new leaf. Then the 
old habit would prove too strong for him and 
he would relapse again. Twice he had made up 
his mind to make no use of the ballad-sheet as 
a trap to decoy Allen ; yet when the moment came 
he yielded without a murmur and cursed him- 
self for the surrender afterward. This thought 
was in his mind when he went down stairs with 
Cicely. He was sullen all the way and said not a 
word till they reached the large vacant room 
where they were in the habit of practicing with 
the foils. 

"Here is your foil," he said abruptly. 

She took it, and they fell into position. Since 
we last saw them together in this situation Cicely 
had improved vastly in her play. Jule had 
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taught her many tricks which she had mastered 
so quickly and with such skill that the adventurer 
had no words to express his commendatidi* 

Click, click, click I The slender swords strike 
together, bend and recover with the speed of 
light. It seemed as if, in everything but strength, 
the girl was now the equal of her tutor. Jule 
once told her that skill and not strength is what 
counts in this game. It actually began to look 
as if she were about to prove the truth of this 
assertion. Jule was forced more and more away 
from this offensive play and put solely upon the 
defensive. He made a desperate effort, but 
Cicely scored a point against him. A moment 
later she smiled with satisfaction as she made 
what she thought was a sure thrust. But her 
foil flew out of her hand and fell upon its point, 
bounded into the air, and then rattled on the 
wooden floor. 

"Pshaw 1" she cried, as she turned in vexation 
to recover the weapon. 

"Let us rest," said Jule. 

'That is a trick you have not taught me," said 
Cicely, as soon as they were seated by the win- 
dow. "How did you do it ?" 

"How did I do it ? It is easy enough. I have 
never known it to fail.'' 
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"I don't call that an explanation. How was it 
done?" 

"Let me tell you a story. Twenty years ago, 
more or less, I was on the Isle of Sark, and we 
wanted to capture a fortress. There was no 
way to do it but by deceit, so we asked permission 
to bury our dead chaplain on shore. This was 
granted and we loaded a cofiin with swords and 
pistols. I tell you that was a heavy corpse to 
carry, and we poor mourners groaned like galley* 
slaves as we labored up the pebbly beach ; but we 
got to the top, dashed off the cover, and in an 
instant there were fifty Englishmen armed to the 
teeth." 

Cicely looked at him in some surprise. "Why 
did you turn aside so abruptly from the question 
I asked? 

"For two reasons. The fifty of us were too 
few and I was captured and sent to the rack. 
Thence I went to the galleys. Do you know what 
it means to be there? We were chained stark 
naked, four of us to every oar, and beaten across 
the back with whips. If one died they let him 
lie till he stank and then cast him overboard to 
the sharks. They followed us in shoals with 
their great red mouths open and hungry for a 
bite. One day we rose and broke our chains. 
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falling upon our masters, and the sharks had 
other food that day. One of the men I had be- 
friended taught me a trick with his sword which 
he bade me promise, as I valued a true friend, 
to use seldom and to tell to no one." 

"And you have kept your word?" 

"Absolutely; it has saved my life a score of 
times, and I have told it to no one." 

"Still you might tell it to me." 

"I have taught you all I know. Except for 
that, you are my equal." 

"I may need a friend myself some day," replied 
Cicely. She was more and more bent on win- 
ning his secret from him ; but Jule was obdurate. 
"Well," she continued, "there is no use of our 
practicing any longer. When the pupil has 
learned all her master has to teach, there is no 
need for longer practice. I think I shall go to my 



room." 



This was not at all what Jule wanted, as he 
had been holding back mainly for the sake of 
prolonging the discussion. These moments of 
rest, when he could sit by Cicely's side and hear 
her soft, musical voice, were growing inexpressi- 
bly dear to him. More than once he had felt an 
overwhelming gust of passion sweep over him, — 
a desire to take her in his arms and kiss her. 
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"You talk of going to your room, Mistress 
Cicely. Do you never feel the least desire to 
be with me, even if I can teach you nothing?" 

"I am sure you must have many other things 
to think of. You told me that my father was 
fond of talking to you about trade. I am sure 
you find that more to your profit than amusing 
a stubborn girl who is your prisoner and his/' 

"It may be more to my profit, as you put it, in a 
worldly way ; but there are other kinds of profit 
that are of greater value than a few shillings 
and pounds. Do you understand me?" 

"Oh, certainly; but I can hardly agree with 
you. How much do you think I would give to 
be free to work in the fields for one day? If 
I had a thousand pounds I would give it to you 
v/illingly to be free as long as that." 

"Are you anxious to escape ? Would you pay 
for your freedom?" 

"Alas, I have nothing to pay." 

"Indeed, believe me, you are richer than you 
think. You have the coin that would buy the 
life of any man who knew you." 

"But I have all the life I want. It is freedom 
to use that life which is denied me." 

Cicely was growing nervous. She saw per- 
fectly well towards what goal Jule was driving. 
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He also felt vexed that she should turn him aside 
so artfully at every point. His resolve became 
the firmer to draw close to her, to tell her, if pos- 
sible, how he felt before the conversation was at 
an end. 

"Mistress Cicely, do you remember how I told 
you the other day about my mother? Did not 
that story make you hate me?" 

"I was rather surprised that you should be so 
confidential. I am almost a stranger to you." 

"I wish we could lessen the strangeness that 
exists between us. You say that you were sur- 
prised; I was astonished. I had never unbur- 
dened my heart like that before. I should have 
said that it was impossible except to some person 
for whom I felt — " 

"I am sure you feel the keenest friendship for 
me," interrupted Cicely, sharply. "And you have 
my S)rmpathy in return. If there is any way in 
which I can aid you I shall be glad to do it." 

"There is a way. Mistress Cicely." 

"Yet you should not ask too much. You 
would not explain the trick with the sword.'' 

"Confound the swords 1" 

"Do you swear in my presence, sir ? Is this the 
way you speak to one whom you would have for a 
friend?" 
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"I do not want you for my friend. I want 
you — " 

"Then our paths point in different directions. 
If you do not want me for your friend, it is high 
time I left you/' 

She took a quick step towards the door, but 
Jule was there before her to block the way. The 
situation between them had changed since they 
had entered the room. Each had come down 
stairs resolved to play a part ; each had forgotten 
it and was no longer acting. Had Jule been wise 
he would have seen that this was no time to press 
his suit ; but he was not wise and possessed no 
curb to the passion that would be spoken. 

Cicely, who understood perfectly well what he 
wished to say, wanted only to prevent him from 
speaking. When she found him barring the 
way, her fiery spirit rose and her eyes flashed. 

"Stand aside, sir ; this is my father's house." 

"I must tell you first." 

Cicely was in desperation. Quick as a flash 
she dropped on her knees and looked up at him. 

"Master," she cried, clasping her hands, "tell 
me the trick with the swords." 

"I must tell you the other first." 

"The trick or nothing." 

She put the ends of her fingers in her ears 
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and moved her head negatively. She looked be- 
witchingly lovely and Jule could not resist the 
vision. She knew his fear of ridicule and had 
thought that this kind of behavior would shame 
him out of further persistence. But she had 
overshot the mark. Jule stooped suddenly and 
kissed her upon the lips. Cicely sprang to her 
feet in a fury. The next moment she struck him 
squarely in the face. 

"Coward I" she cried, contemptuously. "Is 
this the way you keep my father's trust?" 

"Madam, were you a man that blow would cost 
your life." 

"Being a woman, you think I am only fit for 
insult." 

"Being a woman, I am willing to swallow such 
an insult, — ^because I love you." 

The words were out. Cicely's first feeling was 
a sense of relief ; then, like a flash came back to 
her the fact that she should be playing her part, 
for through this man lay her only hope of escape. 

"I am sorry I struck you," she said. "It was an 
unworthy act." 

"Do not speak of that," he cried passionately, 
dropping on one knee beside her and catching 
hold of her hand. "Only listen to me. Let me 
tell you how I love you." 
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Cicely stood erect and passionless while he 
poured out the story of his love. He told her 
how he had felt from the first moment he saw 
her ; how she had influenced him ; how unworthy 
he had been, and his resolution to lead henceforth 
a better life. 

"Will you not help me ?" he cried in distress at 
her continued silence. "I love you, I adore you, 
I would lay down my life for you." 

Cicely looked at him, and in spite of herself 
she felt some pity. 

"You do not know what you are saying, Master 
Jule." 

Cicely, of course, was thinking of the time 
when he should be disillusioned ; but he thought 
she meant that he had not considered his own 
feelings sufficiently. 

"You do not believe me earnest. You think 
I speak on the impulse of the moment. I have 
thought long about it and the idea is not new 
to me." 

"No, that is not what I meant." 

"You surely do not believe me trifling? I can 
stand all but that. If you do not love me — if 
you can not love me — I can come to bear that; 
but do not say you think I am trying to deceive 
you." 
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Cicely knew only too well that he was speaking 
the truth, and she could answer as he wished. 
Jule seemed to take some comfort, though she 
spoke coldly. 

"Do you love me?" he asked, after another 
pause. Then, as she was about to speak, he cut 
her short. "Do not say it. I fear your answer. 
Will you not try ? Will you not think about it ? 
Let me hope to win you." 

For some moments he pleaded with her ; if she 
would only hold her opinion in abeyance till she 
knew him better, he would be satisfied ; and with 
that promise she left him. As soon as she reached 
her own room she threw herself on the bed, 
weeping violently. 

"What has happened?" inquired Bab. 

Cicely told her the whole story without omit- 
ting a single detail. 

"Beshrew my bones!" ejaculated Bab. "Be- 
fore I'd cry like a baby because Fd been pro- 
posed to. Land alive 1" 

"It isn't that, Bab. Oh, Bab, do you think I 
can do what you proposed?" 

"Do you mean wear man's clothes?" 

"Play Rosalind, as you said." 

"Of course." 

"Why need we go to all that trouble ? If you 
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got up here, why can we not go back the same 
way just as we are." 

"The other way would be so much more ro- 
mantic." 

"A fig for romance ; I want to get out."' 

"If you are determined, we can do it. G)me, 
let us go now." 

There was a low parapet along one side of the 
roof so that they could get out upon it without 
being seen from the street. They made their way 
along the roof just as Barbara and Jack had 
come early in the morning. When they got to 
the place where the hard climb was, Bab cried out 
in dismay. 

"The water-spout is clean gone !" 

Sure enough ; there it lay in pieces on the other 
roof twenty feet below them. It must have fallen 
with Jack's weight as he went back. 

"I hope he was not hurt," said Cicely. 

"Jack would never hurt himself; trust him to 
fall upon his feet." Bab looked worried, never- 
theless. "We might as well go back," she ad- 
ded. "We can never get down there now." 

Back they went disconsolate. There was no 
escape in that direction ; Barbara's presence was 
an added difficulty ; and there was the answer to 
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be given to Jule on the morrow. So they began 
to discuss the situation and ultimately came to 
a conclusion that would tax their skill to plan 
and their courage to carry out. 



CHAPTER XXII 



CICELY CONSENTS 



"I tell you what," said Bab, thoughtfully, after 
the two girls had sat still for nearly five minutes. 
"Something must be done." 

"I think it must," returned Cicely, with equal 
seriousness. "But what shall it be?" 

Suddenly her manner changed and she sprang 
to her feet with new energy. 

"I tell you, Bab, something must be done, and 
I shall do it. I told my father that there was 
Coverdale blood in me as well as in him ; that I 
would stand no crossing, either." 

"There speaks my Lady Allen," said Bab. 

"I may be only a merchant's daughter — ^what 
would my father say to that 'only' ? For all that 
I am equal to this. I shall do what you sa}', 
Bab; cost what it will in the way of trouble, I 
shall play the Rosalind act as well as any lad at 
Bankside. Come help me with your wit, child. 
What shall I do first?" 

"The first thing to do is to account for me. I 
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can not go hungry, and if you ask for food 
enough to feed us both they'll smell a fox. Even 
old Margie would suspect that." 

"I might smuggle you down through the house 
to-night." 

"I know a better way than that. Suppose you 
tell Jule that you want to see me. You can write 
a note to me, and when he comes again Fll be 
here already." 

"What if he will not consent." 

"He'll consent to anything now," replied Bab, 
with a saucy twinkle in her eye. 

Cicely blushed and opened a new subject. 

"How shall we get the clothes ?" 

"I could bring them. The bundle is pretty big, 
though. It is as big as that, — " Bab spread out 
her hands. "I wish we could think of some other 
way." 

"Why not let Jack bring them? He could 
throw them up where the spout is gone aiul we 
could bring them the rest of the way." 

"Jttet the thing. Cicely; your head is as clear 
as a bell. No fear but you will make a Rosalind 
that will put Master Shakspere to shame. I'll 
wager my life on you." 

Bab was certainly right. Cicely was a tall girl, 
though so gracefully shaped that she seemed no 
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more than the ordinary height. Tender as she 
was, and somewhat sentimental, there was no lack 
of spirit in her nature. Indeed, danger and dif- 
ficulty brought out her qualities in a way that 
smooth sailing would never do. 

"No, Bab, you need have no fear that I shall 
be unable to go through with it. We can send 
the word to Jack this afternoon, get the clothes 
by morning and slip out to-morrow night. It 
is all as clear as day. Hurrah 1'' 

"I think you are counting your chickens before 
they are hatched. You are leaving Jule alto- 
gether out of the question. In the first place, he 
and Uncle Dickon have had a quarrel. He knows 
that I was at the play-house with you and Sir 
Richard. Do you think he would lightly agree 
to let me see you when he has kept you so closely 
guarded up to now ?" 

"I think I can blind him to the reality of 
things." 

"But that is not all. He knows that Richard 
escaped him, but he does not know where he is, 
though he more than suspects that Uncle Dickon 
knows. That is another reason why he will have 
nothing to do with me." 

"Bab, you are putting such difficulties in the 
way." 
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**I am only using common sense. I can trust 
you to carry anything through, but you could not 
plan to kill a mouse." 

'Why, Bab, that's mean." 

'Better mean than false. I am only telling you 
the truth. You said you would smuggle me out 
of the house to-night. You can bolt the door 
on the inside and keep Jule out ; but who carries 
the key?" 

"I had forgotten that." 

"Of course you had ; that is why I must plan it 
all out for you. I can not go the way I came ; I 
can not stay, and I can not go by the door. Jule 
is the only loop-hole." 

"I might persuade him to get me the key from 
Marjory." 

"Or you might steal it from him and take a 
form in wax ; or you might live to be a hundred 
and fifty years old. I tell you there is but one 
way." 

"I thought you said a moment ago that there 
was none." 

"There is one. What are you going to say to 
his proposal?*' 

"I shall tell him I must have another day to 
think of it." 
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"Do you fancy thinking will bring you a doub- 
let and hose?" 

"What can I tell him?" 

"Tell him you will marry him, of course." 

"I could never bring myself to that." 

"Then you will never bring yourself or me out 
of this room." 

Cicely and Bab argued fiercely. The former 
was the very soul of honor ; and, though she was 
willing to use some deceit, this was too much. 
If she had believed that Jule was not in earnest 
she might do it, she said; but she knew how 
desperately serious he was, and she could not 
bring herself to raise his hope of her love only to 
dash it down again with such bold cruelty. 

"You are too soft-hearted," ejaculated Bab, in 
vexation. "You don't care a snap of your finger 
for me. I suppose you had rather have me 
turned out of the door again in disgrace like a 
yellow dog. Do you think it is nothing to risk 
my neck to come here to see you ?" 

"Oh, Bab, you're a treasure. I'd do an3rthing 
for you, but — " 

"But justice ! Look at it. He has lied to your 
father. He told on you about Richard just to put 
you in disgrace. He will not let you out of his 
sight or have a moment alone with Marjory* 
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They keep you like a common felon. I suppose 
you'll be saying next that there was no spark 
of honor in her late Majesty the queen." 

"She was the soul of honor," flashed Cicely, 
angrily. 

"Yet she did a score of times what you say you 
can not do because it is dishonorable." There 
was a perceptible sneer in Barbara's voice. "How 
often do you suppose she promised to marry 
Lord Robert? The French Duke was borne in 
hand for three years and more. She promised . 
him for the mere asking and gave him a ring to 
boot." 

"That is diflferent," replied Cicely, with hesita- 
tion. She was not quite able to answer the argu- 
ment of this duplicity practiced by her idol. 
"You must remember, Bab, that she was the 
queen." 

"The queen forsooth! As if that made any 
difference. Lord Burleigh was worth a dozen of 
the queen for honor, and he was with her hand 
and glove." 

"But, Bab, she was not free to think of herself 
alone; she had the whole of England to look 
out for. Think how many other lives depended 
on her action." 

"Does nothing depend on yours? Have you 
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forgotten Sir Richard Allen? If I were you, or 
if Jule had tried to murder Jack, I'd not stick at 
anything to ptuiish him." 

"Oh, oh," cried Cicely. "It was a cruel piece 
of cowardice." 

"He did it out of jealousy. He wanted to get 
him out of the way. Beshrew me if I could think 
lightly upon that" 

"I do not think of it lightly. You are unjust 
to me." 

"Yet you hesitate. I have seen your lover 
since his accident. Had you seen him you would 
know what it is to think of another before your- 
self. He was so pale and weak he could hardly 
write. Every stroke of the pen when he wrote 
to you was a new groan for the pain that was 
in his wotmd. He did not care how much it hurt 
him. He would scarcely let his wound be 
dressed till he got that letter written, just so that 
you would not worry if Jule told you he was 
dead." 

"Don't Bab, don't ; I can not bear to think of 
him and how he suffered." 

"Yet you will not even do this to win the oppor- 
tunity of going to him. When the letter was 
done he fainted, and after that he was out of his 
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head, and called on you all the time to come to 
him." 

"m go, I'll go ; my mind is made up." 

"Even now he is hardly able to move about. 
He could not go to the court. He had to send 
the old man. I should think you would want to 
see him, and care for him. I'd turn heaven and 
earth to be at his side." 

Cicely burst into tears and vowed that she 
would hold back no longer ; but Bab was not quite 
done with her. 

"ni not answer for what Sir Richard will say 
when he knows how much you see of Jule. If 
he knew that you would rather not try to see him 
than to disappoint — " 

"Barbara!" 

"Than to disappoint the man who tried to mur- 
der him." 

Cicely sprang to her companion and caught her 
fiercely by the shoulders. 

"Stop ! I understand you. You do not believe 
that. You are saying it because you are afraid 
my resolution will not hold. I am resolved now 
and nothing will keep me from it. I shall con- 
sent to marry him. I know it is wron^:, but it 
would be a greater wrong to Richard not to do 
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it. I will be firm. Now let me rest awhile and 
think." 

Cicely sat down on a stool by the window. A 
fierce, settled calm had come over her like the 
mood that had possessed her when she faced her 
father after the beating he had given her months 
before. Bab watched her for a few moments, 
then turned away satisfied ; her work was done, 
and she knew that the end was now fairly in 
sight. 

Nothing was said of Barbara when dinner was 
sent up. They divided what came and made 
that do. Barbara wrote a note to Jack, and 
Cicely wrote one to Bab to be used when the 
proper time came. About two o'clock Jule was 
again at the door, and he and Cicely went down 
stairs. 

Jule asked at once the critical question, for, as 
may be supposed, he would brook no delay con- 
cerning the matter that was so all-important to 
him. Cicely carried out her resolution just as 
she had planned it with Barbara. She told him 
in words and manner cold enough that she would 
marry him. Had Jule been as shrewd in his love 
matters as in other affairs he might have taken 
her coldness as a bad omen. Her manner was 
certainly not that of a lover and augured little 
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happiness in the future. Cicely must have 
thought of this danger, and the fear of rousing 
his suspicions prompted her to say : 

"I do not tell you that I love you, Master Jule. 
I merely say that I will marry you. This life 
is intolerable to me, and I give my promise to 
marry you in order to get out of it. Does my 
promise suit you on that condition?" 

Jule was too overjoyed to question the manner 
of his victory. He kissed her hand reverently 
and said that he was content. 

"When shall it be?" he asked. 

"To-morrow night," answered Cicely. 

"Night? Why at night? Let us ride this 
afternoon as we did once before. We can 
merely gallop away and not be heard of again 
till we come back man and wife." 

"Indeed, I shall not ride away like that. Is 
there nothing romantic in you ? I shall go other- 
wise ; from my window in the dead of night, by 
a tackled stair." 

"Ah," laughed Jule, enraptured. **You are the 
heroine for me. I see by your words that you 
have been to Bankside more than once. Do you 
remember how the old nurse brought Juliet a 
tackled stair by which Romeo was to mount to 
her very room ?" 
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'*Ycs; and to come down from poetry to our 
present need, you must get me a rope ladder 
that I can drop from my window/* 

"That is right. I shall have it for you to- 
morrow. In the meantime — ^" 

"In the meantime/' said Cicely, "I can not be 
alone. Marjory is no company for me. I want 
to see my little friend, Babby Burton." 

"I do not like those Ragged Staflf people. I 
had rather leave them out of the question." 

"But I must have some one. I want to tell 
some one, and Bab will be still as a mouse. 
Please now, for my sake; you will certainly do 
that much for me." 

Jule, who recollected her qualified consent of 
a few moments before, thought this would be a 
good time to begin to win her in very truth. 
Nothing, he thought, is so likely to captivate a 
woman as a judicious capitulation after a fairly 
stubborn opposition. So he held out against her 
for some moments, making the most of his objec- 
tions so that she would understand how com- 
pletely he was influenced by her wishes. 

"Then, if you are willing," said Cicely, "I shall 
run up-stairs and write her a note." 

"Go," he said, "your word has become law." 
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For the first time since he had assumed the task 
of watching her, Jule let the girl go to her own 
room without following her, key in hand. It 
flashed over Cicely's mind that perhaps she might 
avail herself of this opportunity to make a dash 
for freedom ; but Bab scouted the idea. 

"Why can't you be* content to do as I tell 
you ? Suppose he were to see you 1 To fail now 
would be to fail forever. He would never trust 
you again. Everything is going as smooth as 
cream. Now, you have been here five minutes, 
take the letter you wrote beforehand and go 
along." 

Even in love men must have something be- 
sides clouds to rest their feet upon. Cicely was 
hardly gone before Jule realized the danger of 
leaving her to her own devices. He had become 
infatuated to such a degree that he had no doubt 
he could win Cicely's love in the end; but he 
took her at her word, and knew that she did 
not love him now. If that were the case, and 
she had a free chance to escape, she would cer- 
tainly profit by it in spite of her promise ; so he 
went to the foot of the stairs to wait for her. 
While Jule waited it occurred to him to wonder 
where she would go if she did escape. Jealousy 
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is never absent from one-sided love, and in his 
jealousy his mind harked back upon Richard 
Allen. 

"There is one thing I must ask you," were the 
first words he said upon Cicely's return. "Do 
you still care for that coward, Allen?" 

"How do you know he is cowardly?" retorted 
Cicely. 

"I fear you still care for him." 

"What if I do still think of him at times? 
There would be no harm in remembering a dead 
man now and then." 

"Quite true," answered Jule, "there is no harm 
in that." 

He was anxious enough now to drop the sub- 
ject himself. He had forgotten for the moment 
that Cicely was — so far as he knew — still of the 
opinion that her lover was dead. Jule's connection 
with that affair, both as executor and informer, 
was such as to make the subject a disagreeable 
one to talk about. 

Cicely gave him the letter to Bab, and heard 
him caution Marjory to let her in when she 
came. Then he accompanied Cicely to her own 
door ; and, as they stopped, he made an attempt 
to kiss her. Cicely started back, her face pale 
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as ashes. Jule was in dismay at her seeming 
repulsion. 

"Am I so terrible as that ?" he asked sullenly. 

Cicely's only answer was to burst into tears. 
The idea of a kiss, however, had nothing to do 
with her behavior. As they reached the top of 
the stairs Jule drew out the key. Then dawned 
upon Cicely what had escaped even the shrewd 
foresight of Bab ; if she could not get out while 
the key of the door was in Jule's pocket, neither 
could she get in. 

"Are you going to lock me in ?" she asked. 

"I must; your father always makes me give 
him the key when I leave the house." 

This was a point blank lie, and it failed to serve 
his purpose. 

"Can you not tell him that you have locked me 
in even if you do not turn the key ?" 

Cicely's behavior had roused Jule's suspicions, 
and he was resolved to be firm. 

"You would not urge me to an untruth, would 
you?" Saintliness was a role he foimd easy to 
play. 

"You might do that much for me." 

"As Sir Philip Sidney wrote : 'Honor can not 
be bent to affection/ I would do anything 
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rather than what would lower me in your esti- 
mation." 

"Alas, I shall not be a prisoner now. At least 
let me have a few moments more of freedom even 
if you stay and watch me. Come, let us go down 
and fence," 

During the last words Cicely had raised her 
voice. She went down the one flight of stairs all 
of a tremble with excitement. She could hardly 
hold her foil and blamed her trepidation to climb- 
ing the stairs. 

Bab had accused Cicely of lack of foresight. 
Cicely, however, had played a master stroke* 
Would Bab profit by it ? 

Cicely waited anxiously for five minutes. Then 
there was a sharp rap at the door. 

"Come in." 

The door opened and Barbara appeared. 
Cicely flew to her. 

"Bless your heart, dear child. How did you 
get here ?" 

"I walked in downstairs and, as no one was in 
sight, I started for your room. I heard your 
voice and so I stopped here." 

"Master Jule," said Cicely. "This is Bab. You 
need not send the letter now." 

Cicely and Barbara went back to the garret 
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bed-room, and Jule locked them in, but the key 
had no terrors now. Even so was Jule outwitted 
by the sharper sex. 

Once that afternoon Cicely went to her door 
and called to Jule to let Bab out. Barbara went 
home, arranged with Jack about the clothes, 
whose hiding place she disclosed to him, and then 
returned to be let into Cicely's room once more 
by the careful Jule. 

So much commg and going might have caused 
some suspicion on the part of Coverdale had he 
been in the house, but business had called him 
away, and, on the afternoon before, he had left 
London for a flying trip to Dover, where one of 
his ships had unexpectedly come to port almost 
wrecked from a storm in the Channel. Before 
he left London he gave Marjory explicit direc- 
tions to be careful in regard to Cicely, in order 
that she might be bent to his way of thinking by 
the time he returned home. 

Jule thought at first that he would now be in 
complete possession of the house. He mighit 
escape with Cicely in the easy way of walking 
down stairs and out the front door, but he soon 
learned that the wary merchant had charged all 
his servants as carefully as he had charged the 
aged housekeeper. The steward, who had never 
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been a friend of Jule's, flatly refused to let any 
one come or go after dark, unless he was present 
to attend to locking and unlocking the door. So 
Jule gave up the notion of maldng any change 
in his manner of escape with Cicely. 

The next morning when Jule appeared at 
Cicely's door he brought the coveted rope ladder, 
which she, however, intended to make use of an 
hour before the time appointed for Jule's arrival. 
Barbara took it in charge and hid it carefully 
tmder the bed next the bundle of clothes which 
they had obtained during the night. 

Cicely went down stairs with Jule to spend an 
hour fencing together for the last time. Jule, 
in spite of the fact that he was past middle age, 
betrayed all the ardor of a youthful lover ; but he 
met with a cold reception from Cicely, who was 
at her wit's end to explain her behavior and at 
the same time prevent him from taking oflFense. 
At last he begged so hard for a kiss that Cicely 
offered to strike a bargain. 

"If you will explain how you disarmed me yes- 
terday, I will let you kiss me." 

He took a sword quickly and showed her the 
trick ; but that was not enough for Cicely. He 
must teach her to do it as well as he could. So 
they began to practice. Cicely's skill soon made 
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her master of it ; and in half an hour she could 
withstand the peculiar thrust or exercise it her- 
self as well as Jule. 

"I have kept my promise," said the adventurer ; 
"you must keep yours." 

Cicely shuddered as his lips touched hers, and 
Jule enjoyed the kiss less than he expected; but 
he solaced himself with the thought that it was 
no more than might be expected considering the 
qualification with which she had accompanied 
her consent the day before. He nursed his 
hope with the further thought that her coldness 
would wear off when she knew him better; but 
they spent a miserable hour, Cicely tantalizingly 
distant and Jule constantly vexed. 

Jule left her finally at her own door, prom- 
ising not to meet her till eleven o'clock, at which 
hour Cicely said she would have the ladder 
dropped from her window. 

No sooner was the door locked on the outside 
by Jule and bolted within by Cicely, than Bab 
went down on her knees and began to pull out the 
bundle of clothes from beneath the bed. 

It was no easy task for Cicely to array herself 
in them ; but the task was at last accomplished in 
safety. Then came the still moro difficult lesson 
of learning how to behave. Her cheeks were 
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scarlet half the afternoon ; but when Cicely once 
undertook to do a thing it was generally done 
well. 

Bab, who knew As You Like It by heart, was 
constantly encouraging her with scraps quoted 
from the play. Cicely marched up and down the 
room, practicing. an unconcerned air, and con- 
tinually drawing or sheathing the sword that 
Bab's prudence had provided her with. 

It would be small justice to Cicely if I hid the 
fact that she looked ravishingly beautiful in her 
new attire. In a man, her bewitching figure, 
only half disguised by the doublet, her lovely, 
rosy skin, and the grace which accompanied every 
movement would have smacked too much of fem- 
ininity to deserve great praise. But as Rosalind ! 
I ween there was never a Rosalind like her, then 
or now. Time and again Bab threw her arms 
about her neck and kissed her. 

"If I were only a man," she cried, "neither Jule 
nor Sir Richard should see you save as my wed- 
ded wife." 

"Stuff and nonsense, Bab I Now let us talk 
about to-night. Jule will come at eleven. Had 
we not better start at ten ?" 

"Ten will do for you; I shall stay till he 
comes." 
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"You stay till he comes ? What do you mean ?" 

"Simply that you shall go at ten. FU draw 
up the ladder and let it down again at eleven." 

"Why, he'll kill you. You don't know what 
you are talking about." 

"I guess I know better than you do. Did you 
kiss him much to-day?" 

"No ; I was as cold as an iceberg." 

"I thought so. I am going to give him a taste 
of real love-making before he finds out the truth.*' 

Cicely began to argue on two points ; first, the 
danger, and second, the deceit. Bab showed 
that she had laid her plans so skilfully that even 
Cicely acknowledged there was little likelihood 
of danger. As for deceit, Bab snapped her fin- 
gers at the idea. She did not care, and that 
was the end of it. There was no moving her 
from this position. 

At ten o'clock that night the rope ladder was 
dropped from the window, and Cicely, in the new 
doublet of murray slashed with blue, climbed to 
the ground. Her heart beat fast, for there was 
danger in London streets; but she was a brave 
lass, willing to risk a good deal for the sake of 
Allen. Then, too, thanks to Peter Jule, she could 
handle a sword as well as any gallant in London, 
which lessened the cause for fear. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



THE ANTICUMAX. 



Jule's nature was a strange compound of evil 
habits leavened with better impulses. There had 
been a time when, if he had been properly man- 
aged, he might have turned out a hero ; but the 
training he had received under Sir John Haw- 
kins, in the African slave trade, was a bad ex- 
change for his first introduction into real life 
under Sir Francis Drake. He had seen life in 
many phases ; his sharp wit had made him fully 
aware of the trifling weaknesses to be met with 
in the average man, and he considered all fish that 
came to his net. 

Now, at the end of his career, the influence of 
a woman was likely to turn the scale. A pas- 
sionate, self-restrained nature like his, when 
stirred at all, is overturned completely for the 
moment. How lasting Cicely's influence over 
him would have proved had he continued to 
profit by it, I do not pretend to say. For the 
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present she had awakened his long-dormant con- 
science, and he was bent upon being worthy of 
her, so that he could speak of his actions with 
pride in after times. 

When he got to Bread Street he whistled the 
preconcerted signal. The next moment the rope 
ladder came tumbling down the side of the house, 
swinging and clattering as it fell. 

"I should have cautioned her how to drop it 
without a noise," muttered Jule. 

He gave a tug at the ladder to make sure that it 
was firmly fastened at the top; then he began 
to climb. Up he went, many feet. The moon 
was shining brightly, but along the face of the 
wall, so that the interior of the house was not 
illtuninated. Jule could see nothing as he 
reached the sill, and was fairly inside the room 
before he could make out the vague figure of 
Barbara. She had put on one of Cicely's dresses 
so that Jule would recognize it, but she wore a 
veil which effectually concealed her features. 

''I am so glad you have come," she said going 
towards him. 

Jule was too excited to notice the difference 
in her voice, which Bab tried to make as much like 
her mistress's as possible. 
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"Are you all ready to go ?" asked Jule. 

"Yes," replied Bab. "But let's sit down and 
talk a while." 

Her arm stole round his neck softly. "We 
shall have to separate as soon as you take me to 
your friend's house. Can't we be together for a 
while first?" 

"You are so diflferent," cried Jule, passionately 
kissing her. "Won't you take off your reil ?*' 

"No, no ; I could not put it on again without a 
light, and that would never do. Some one might 
see it. Sit down there. You may hold my hand.'* 

"Dear," began Jule, as soon as they were com- 
fortably seated side by side, "I have a confession 
to make to you." 

"What is it, Peter?" 

"That is the first time you have called mc by 
my name." 

"You do not want it to be the last, do you T* 

"Oh, no, no I How can you ask? But yea 
were so different yesterday." 

Bab laughed merrily. She could trust herself 
to laugh, for she knew that Cicely had hardly 
ever been genuinely merry in the presence of her 
suitor. 

"Let bygones be bygones. I was only tryiiig 
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to test your temper yesterday. You shall never 
meet such treatment from Cicely Coverdalc 
again. Now what is your confession?" 

She laid her hand affectionately upon his 
shoulder, and Jule's arm crept round her waist. 

"I told you on the day I talked to you about 
my mother," began Jule, having no suspicion that 
the g^rl at his side was the impudent Barbara, 
who had outwitted him once before ; "the kind of 
life that I had led, and the impulse you gave me 
towards a better life. You are so good, so true ; 
and you remind me so much of my mother." 

"I am glad I look like her," whispered Bab, 
scarcely able to repress a chuckle over the idea 
that he had fallen so readily into the trap she 
had laid for him. 

"I have done so many things that a week ago 
I would never have thought of telling you. Do 
you remember when I told you about that fellow 
Allen's death? I did not tell you that I had 
killed him, or rather, that I thought I had. Well, 
that is true; and I was mistaken. When I told 
you, you fainted. I laid you on the bed and then 
looked about the room. I took something out of 
the pocket of your dress. Will you ever forgive 
me for that?" 
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"What was itr 

"A sheet of ballads with the print of Allen's 
ring in one comer." 

Bab started ; here was a secret indeed ; but she 
did not lose her presence of mind. 

"What did you do with it?" she asked. 

"I gave it to a man who was helping me to get 
possession of Allen. It was to be used as a 
decoy. That is the confession I had to make. I 
was so ashamed that this evening I tried to undo 
it ; but I was too late. Father Garnet had already 
sent the ballad-sheet, and by now, doubtless, 
Allen is in Newgate prison. You draw away 
from me. I was afraid you would. Please try 
to forgave me. I shall see the Jesuit in the 
morning, or rather before the night is over. He 
is going to be at the Half Moon Tavern to-nigfat 
What do you think of me?" 

"Well," began Bab, "you surprise me, and 1 
am glad if I have put you in the way of turning 
over a new leaf ; but you know that Allen is 
nothing to me now." She caressed his hand ten- 
derly. "There is one thing, however, I want to 
ask you. You spoke of Father Garnet. Is net- 
that the noted Jesuit?*' 

"Yes ; but I must not bother your head about 
such concerns." 
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"Indeed you must. If I am to be your wife, 
I shall share all your thoughts. You must prom- 
ise me not to mix yourself up in his plans. I 
know that no good will come of it ; it is danger- 
ous; I can not bear to think of your being in 
danger." 

Bab nestled up close to him, and Jule took her 
in both his arms. She was trembling with ex- 
citement, for she saw herself about to discover 
some plot whose significance she could as yet 
only guess. 

Little by little she drew from Jule every 
detail of the famous intrigue to carry off the 
king, which is kno^vn in history as the Bye plot. 
She could hardly control herself as the unex- 
pected news fell upon her ears. Then, as a new 
resolution began to shape itself in her mind, she 
could not help thinking of Jack, and how she 
would make his fortune. 

It is time to go," she said abruptly. 
'I am ready," replied Jule. 

"Start down the ladder; but look first to the 
fastenings; it may not be strong enough for 
two." 

The dim light of the moon, which did not fall 
directly through the window, was, however, suffi- 
cient for Jule to examine the fastenings of the 
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ladder ; then he swung himself upon the window 
sill with his feet outside. 

"0)me, dear, let me help you/' he said, stretch- 
ing out a hand towards Bab. 

''Go a little farther/' she answered, not caring 
to come into the full light while he was so near. 

Jule fitted his feet in the pliable steps and 
climbed down till his face was level with the 
window sill. Then Bab came forward. 

"Give me a kiss/' she said, sweetly, "for you 
must not look up till we are down. Now go 



on. 



Jule began to descend slowly. As soon as he 
was fairly started Bab removed her veil, and then 
leaned out of the window. Jule was a safe dis- 
tance below the window when Barbara suddenly 
drew a knife and cut one of the side ropes of the 
ladder. The adventurer felt the sudden sagging 
and looked up in alarm. 

"What is that?" he cried. 

"I have cut one of the ropes, and if you come 
one step upward I shall cut the other." 

Jule could see the severed rope, and that only 
one strand now held him suspended in mid-air. 
He could see the dancing black eyes and the 
taunting expression on Bab's face, for the moon 
fell full upon it ; and he could see that she held 
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the knife resting with its edge upon the single 
remaining rope that stood between him and death. 

"What does this mean?" he growled fiercely. 

"It means that I am Barbara Burton, please 
your honor. Ho, ho, you are so different, dear, 
from what you were yesterday 1 On my life. 
Master Jule, I do not wonder that you thought 
so, for she never loved you nor meant to marry 
you at all. How do you like my kisses? Do I 
remind you of your mother now? Stop I If 
you take another step upward I shall cut the 
rope." 

Jule stopped, for he had commenced to ascend 
the ladder again. It had never occurred to any 
one who knew Jule to call his bravery into ques- 
tion; but he knew well enough when he was 
beaten. One slash of Barbara's knife meant his 
death, and he knew that she would cut the re- 
maining rope without hesitation if called upon to 
do so. He stopped, rested a moment, and began 
to descend. 

"Wait a bit longer," cried Bab. "I am not 
done with you yet." 

Jule paid no attention to her, but went on 
three or four more steps nearer the ground. 

"If you go another step," shouted Bab, "I shall 
cut the rope.'' 
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At that threat, so finnly uttered, the baffled 
adventurer paused. 

"Now listen," continued Bab. "I have a story 
to tell you. My mistress hates you. She knows 
as well as I do that you tried to murder Sir 
Richard Allen. It was I who planned her escape. 
She is now with him. At least she is with Master 
Savile, if what you say about Sir Richard is 
true. You may be sure she scorns you, and I 
scorn you, too. Oh, what a shrewd rogue you 
are! How it pleased me to hear your confes- 
sion! 

"You managed to have Master Jack Knevet 
discharged from this house. Well, you might 
have kept your eye on him, for it would have 
done you yeoman service. It was he who got me 
here, and you, you old fool, thought that you let 
me come into the house yourself. When I 
knocked on the door yesterday I merely walked 
down stairs from this room. Dear, your inno- 
cence is lovable. 'Kiss me, dear, you are so dif- 
ferent.' Those are not the only fool things you 
have done. Those clothes you wanted that be- 
longed to Sir Richard — I gave them to Master 
Jack Knevet, and he — " 

Bab stopped for two reasons; she was out of 
breath, and prudence suggested that she had 
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better say nothing further about Cicely. She 
knew Jule's sensibility to ridicule, and how this 
overhauling of his career galled him; however, 
she could not resist one last fling as she let him 

go. 

"Now run on down, dear ! My veil is off now, 

and if you were nearer I should let you kiss my 
lips. Poor fellow, you can not even squeeze my 
hand. Good-by. I shall give her all your mes- 
sages, tell her every word. How she and Sir 
Richard will laugh when I tell them how different 
you found her. I was different, wasn't I ? I told 
Mistress Cicely I should give you a taste of real 
love as a lesson. Good-by, sentimental. You 
may go now." 

Jule, raging like a tempest, obeyed her in- 
stantly. He had not forgotten for a moment 
that he was hanging all this time between life 
and death, and that his life depended on the girl 
who directed this tirade against him. He was 
indeed glad of the chance to escape. As he 
reached the street he set out almost on a run and 
was soon lost to sight. 

Jule fled from the scene of his disaster in a 
towering rage. The good impulses that were due 
to Cicely vanished as completely as if he had 
never known them. His idol was shattered ut- 
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terly with the knowledge of her deceit The 
realization that he had been duped stung him in 
a thousand points. Above all, the ridictde that 
Barbara had heaped upon him rang in his ears 
till it drove him nearly to distraction. 

For a moment he cursed himself for his stu- 
pidity. Then his anger found vent in muttered 
curses against Cicely and Bab. Jule, for all his 
faults, was man enough to know that he could 
wreak no personal vengeance upon women; but 
there were two who fell within reach of his re- 
venge ; one was Allen ; the other was Knevet. He 
set out at once for the Half Moon Tavern, where 
he knew he should find the Jesuit priest and the 
other conspirators who were concerned in the 
mock literary club. All the way he was formu- 
lating his plans against Knevet. He bore a 
deeper grudge against him than against all the 
rest, for he had done even more than Allen. 

"Woe be to you. Master Knevet," he muttered, 
"if I catch you strutting in Sir Richard Allen's 
clothes." 

Meanwhile Bab sat by the window gazing over 
the house-tops and wondering how Cicely had 
succeeded. She fell into such a brown study that 
she did not even think to draw up the ladder, and 
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did not notice that a man had climbed it till he 
was at the very sill. 

"Who are you ?" she cried. 

"Where is Cicely Coverdale ?" was the reply. 

"Who are your 

"I recognize you; you are Barbara Burton. 
Where is Cicely?" 

Bab lowered the knife which she had raised 
desperately in defense. 

'Still, sir, I do not know who you are.'* 

I am Richard Allen. Where is Cicely ?" 

'Where is Cicely?" cried Barbara vehemently. 
"For the love of heaven! She should be with 
you. She left here an hour ago/' 

"For Savile's house?" 

"Aye. She must have come to grief. Quick, 
there is but one help for us. Down, down the 
ladder, I say." 

They were no sooner on the street than she 
began to hasten him still more. "Rtm, we have 
no time to walk. This is Jule's work. He must 
be taken. We must to court. I have a secret 
that will buy us anything from the king. To 
Whitehall before the night is half an hour spent.'* 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

RICHARD IS HIMSELF AGAIN 

When Bab and Cicely made their preparations 
that afternoon the question arose as to how Rich- 
ard should be acquainted with their plans. The 
most natural way was to send him word to meet 
Cicely at the foot of the ladder in order to accom- 
pany her to a place of safety. There were, how- 
ever, several objections to this plan. In the first 
place, in spite of their spirited confidence, both 
girls feared that Jule might grow suspicious 
enough at the last moment to place himself some- 
where to watch; and Cicely would not on any 
account risk a second meeting between her lover 
and the adventurer. Another and still stronger 
reason was as follows : Bab believed that Richard 
had been injured in the duel much more danger- 
ously than was really the fact. Cicely, who, of 
course, shared Bab's impression concerning the 
state of Richard's health, would not think of 
drawing him forth upon an errand that she knew 
he would gladly undertake no matter how unfit 

344 
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to do so. Hence she dispatched a message to 
Savile, saying merely that she hoped to escape 
that night, and would be at his house by ten 
o'clock. 

During the evening Richard, Savile, and the 
latter's sister, Mrs. Goodman, discussed the con- 
tents of Cicely's message. 

"It is a story, brother," said Mrs. Goodman, 
"that almost takes my breath away. I am glad 
for decency's sake that you asked me to be here 
when the yoimg woman arrives. A person of 
your years — " 

"Tut, tut, Jane, a man of my years is free from 
scandal, even of the fair sex. Do not take such 
unction to your soul as to believe that I asked you 
to come for that. It was for the child's comfort, 
and you shall take her home with you the moment 
she arrives. It is past nine o'clock." 

Richard, who was dressed in a gay new doub- 
let and who wore his sword as if any moment 
might bring occasion for its use, walked restlessly 
up and down the room, continually pausing to 
listen for approaching footsteps. 

"He is a handsome youth," whispered Mrs. 
Goodman aside. 

"Aye," replied her brother. "But his looks, 
however fine they are, can not equal his spirit. 
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He has been like a lion caged the last few days. 
He will make short work of some one I could 
mention if they chance to meet. Hark 1" 

Richard, who had also heard a strange noise, 
stopped three feet from the door; all three of 
them stood still, breathlessly counting the light 
steps of some one mounting the stairs. 

She has come at last," whispered Savile. 
Why do you draw your sword?" 

"Because it is not a woman," answered Rich- 
ard, whose ready ear had recognized the peculiar 
tread of a person walking tip-toe. "Let me man- 
age this," he continued. "Do not speak, if you 
love me, till I give the word." 

A moment later there was a light knock on the 
door. Allen glanced at his two companions and 
laid his finger on his lips. Soon the knock was 
followed by another. 

"Is Sir Richard Allen in?" asked the person 
outside. On receiving no response, he continued : 
"I came from Mistress Coverdale. She has es- 
caped and is now at my mother's house. She 
wants you to come to her and said that if you 
were too weak to walk alone I should help you." 

At this point Savile tip-toed across the room 
and whispered in Richard's ear : "A ruse, a ruse ; 
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she knows better than that; give him no cre- 
dence." 

"She said that you might not answer," con- 
tinued the voice outside, "and told me to give you 
this." 

There was a crinkling sound in the hallway; 
then a paper was thrust beneath the door. 

"Do not touch it," hissed Richard to Mrs. 
Goodman, who had stooped to pick the paper up, 
which was thrust under the door only half way ; 
but his warning came too late, and she stood with 
the paper in her hand. 

"Ha, ha 1" laughed the person outside when he 
saw the paper vanish ; "tliat shows that you are 
at home, Sir Richard. A moment's glance at the 
paper will open the door like magic." 

The paper when unfolded proved to be a sheet 
containing the songs from As You Like It. Allen 
also recognized the imprint of his own ring, and 
knew that he held the very sheet he had bought 
for Cicely on their way to Bankside. 

"Stand back," he murmured to those within, 
"while I throw open the door." 

He held his sword ready, slipped the bolt with- 
out noise, then threw open the door so suddenly 
that he caught the messenger quite off his guard 
with his back to the door. 
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"To whom are you beckoning?" cried Richard, 
catching hold of the fellow's shoulder. 

"I had turned towards the light in the hall to 
rearrange my doublet, sir; I had concealed the 
paper here," laying his hand on his breast. 

"Humph! Where did you leave Mistress 
G)verdale ?" 

"I left her with my mother." 

"Who are you ?" 

"I am Master Coverdale's apprentice, in the 
place of Jack Knevet." 

"Are you John Parsons?" 

"Aye, that is my name." 

"Then you are a liar," cried Richard, drag- 
ging the fellow across the threshhold, "for I only 
guessed. Close the door, Mr. Savile. We shall 
tempt this knave to truth." 

Father Garnet's messenger turned a trifle pale, 
but his bravado did not desert him. 

"This is strange treatment, indeed, to cme who 
comes to help you. You may have guessed my 
name, but you guessed correctly. Is that im- 
possible?" 

"Do you really mean that you have come from 
the young lady?" asked Mrs. Goodman. 

"Yes, madam." 

"Then describe her," added Richard. 
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"I can hardly do that, for I—" 

"Answer me without evasion. If you are in 
Master Coverdale's house you must have seen 
her." 

"She has been kept in her room, and I never 
clapped eyes on her till my mother called mc 
into the room half an hour ago to run with thi^ 
message to you." 

"Rogue I Knave 1 Impudence !" cried Savile, 
boiling over with rage. "Do you take us for 
fools and idiots? You have conned your les- 
son well, but you have left out a page. Whoever 
heard of an apprentice with his mother after the 
hour of locking up! Trip him, Richard, the 
youth is lying." 

The next instant the fellow lay flat on his back 
with Allen's sword against his throat. 

"Now confess," cried Richard, sternly 

"I have nothing to confess." 

Richard pressed his sword enough to prick the 
skin. 

'Don't, oh, don't." 

'Then tell the truth, or I shall—" 

Richard pricked the prostrate youth a little 
more, and this time his will was overcome, for 
he really believed that Allen was going to run 
him through. 
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"Don't, for heaven's sake ; I will confess. It 
was Mr. Farmer sent me. I was to fetch you 
through the old Exchange, where they lie in wait 
to set upon you." 

"Who is Mr. Farmer?" 

"He is Father Garnet." 

"Garnet again in England !" exclaimed Savile. 
"Ah, Richard, we have learned a secret worth a 
thousand pounds. Let us tie this fellow's hands 
and feet; then we must consider; yes, we must 
consider." 

While they were discussing what had better 
be done, the clock struck ten, the hour Cicely had 
set for her appearance; but she did not come. 
By half after they were sure something had hap- 
pened. At last it was agreed that Richard should 
sally forth to reconnoiter Cicely's house while 
Savile remained to watch the prisoner. 

Richard came upon Coverdale's house at the 
very moment Jule was suspended in mid-air lis- 
tening to Barbara's tirade, accompanied by her 
threat to cut the single remaining rope. Richard 
heard the whole story and could have enjoyed 
Jule's discomfiture were it not for the fact that 
he also learned from Barbara's words that Cicely 
had left the house some time before. 
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When Julc was permitted to descend, Richard 
was of two minds what to do. He wanted to 
challenge Jule's escape and settle their score for- 
ever. On the other hand, he knew from what 
Bab said that Jule could have had nothing to do 
with Cicely's failure to appear. Perhaps, on the 
whole, Richard had better let his enemy go, and 
discover from Bab in what direction he should 
look for Cicely. 

We have already seen how he came upon Bab 
in a brown study after Jule's departure, and how 
she hurried him off towards Whitehall. As they 
sped down Ludgate Hill to the Strand, Bab told 
him what had happened. 

"And she has been gone an hour — and in my 
clothes? You were a fool to counsel such a 
goose-chase.'* 

"It is no fault of mine she did not find 
you," snapped Bab. "Why didn't you do some- 
thing if you are so able to find fault with others ? 
I tell you it was wise and well-planned. If she 
has come to grief it is through Jule. He is the 
only man in London who would do her harm. I 
have learned a secret that will bring the king's 
officers down upon him in the wink of an eye. I 
know where he is to be at midnight, and there 
we shall be also with a constable at our heels." 
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The public theaters in those days contrasted 
with the court in the matter of scenery. At the 
Globe Shakspere's plays were performed with a 
scarcity of scenic aco^npaniment that is almost 
incredible; but the masques at court were pro- 
vided with machinery and settings that often cost 
a fortune for a single night. On the evening 
during which occurred the events narrated in the 
last two chapters, five men were in busy consul- 
tation in one of the king's private apartments at 
Whitehall. One of these was the king; by his 
side sat his secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, son of 
Elizabeth's great minister ; and one of the grooms 
of his bed-chamber. Sir Robert Cary. The 
other two men were William Shakspere, now 
master-player of the King's Company; and the 
future prince of masque-writers, jovial Ben Jon- 
son. 

"Do you think I am a literary water-spout?" 
cried Jonson, fiercely, who seemed to be much 
vexed over some point the king was urging upon 
him. 

"Control yourself," replied Sir Robert Cary. 
"You are in the king's presence." 

"I'm in the presence of God, forsooth, and I 
affirm again that it is impossible. His royal 
highness, who can wield a pen as well as a seep- 
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tcr, knows as well as I do the truth of what I 
say." 

"Yet, Master Jonson," said the king, "the 
masque must be written this day week, or good- 
by to court favor." 

"Fm Master Benjamin Jonson, please you, sir, 
and court favor be damned 1" 

"Hold, Ben," interrupted Shakspere, laying 
his hand on Jonson's shoulder. "Do not forget 
who you are or where you are. Fd have you 
mince your words in the royal chambers." 

"Mince my words, you varlet 1" continued the 
irate play-writer. 

Then he looked up and noticed the frown on 
the king's face. He saw that he had gone too 
far and made an effort to retrieve himself. 

"My royal sovereign. Master Shakspere knows 
as well as you that I have as much trouble to 
mince my words as to mince my steps. A fair 
foot Fd make at a mincing galliard." 

Jonson started across the room at a rapid rate, 
taking short steps and beating time with his 
hands. This eminent writer of masques was 
sometimes compared by his friends to a hogs- 
head on stilts. To see his huge, lumbering body 
attempt to imitate the step of a nimble galliard 
was so ludicrous that every one present burst 
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into a roar of laughter. Even the king, who 
spent his life mainly in insisting on his royal pre- 
rogative in public, was glad enough to escape, in 
private, from the burden of dignity which it en- 
tailed. 

"Come back, Master Ben," he cried, laughing 
as heartily as the others. "You are forgiven; 
and if you do not stop, my master-player here 
will have us all upon the stage before mid-sum- 
mer. G)me, sit down like a little man, so far as 
your bigness will permit, and listen to reason." 

Peace having been restored, they were about 
to continue the conversation, when some one 
rapped at the door. 

"G)me in and be hanged," cried the king, who 
was at such times no more like a king in speech 
or deed than the head scullion of the royal 
kitchen. 

"Please your highness," said the doorkeeper of 
the royal apartments, making a low bow, "there 
is a lass without and a man who have passed the 
outer guard and will speak with you." 

"Ask them their business. Maxwell, and let me 
know." 

Maxwell vanished, and a moment later they 
heard the firm tones of his voice: "You shall 
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not go a step farther till I report your business 
to the king," 

"I tell you I shall ; there is no time to wait," 
replied a woman's voice. 

"I tell you you shall not pass." 

"If you try to stop me," cried the woman 
viciously, "FU scratch your eyes out." 

There was the sound of a short scuffle, and 
then Barbara Burton dashed into the room, 
dangling Maxwell's wig in her hand. She 
stopped before the monarch exclaiming: "Holy 
mother of saints 1 Is that the king?" 

"Surely here is a farce beyond any of yours, 
Master Shakspere," said the king. "What do 
you mean, my fair damsel ? and how came you by 
that wig in your hand ?" 

"He's an arrant traitor," said Bab, kneeling. 
"I've come to save your Majesty's life. This is 
Sir Richard Allen." 

Few words of explanation were necessary be- 
fore Bab was commanded to tell her story. 

"Your royal highness," she began, "there is 
one here in London who has seen fit of late to 
press me with offers of marriage, which I have 
in no way encouraged, though he would not take 
'nay' for an answer. This evening, in order to 
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convince me of his inordinate love» he indoctrin- 
ated me, I think he said indoctrinated, into the 
whole secret of his life." Here Bab's attempt to 
talk in language befitting the royal presence col- 
lapsed, and she added : '1 mean he told me what 
he was going to do." 

The narrative which followed was clear, her 
manner so outspoken and truthful, that no one 
had a doubt of the reality of the plot that had 
been discovered. She laid bare, in all essential 
details, the outline of the plot against the king. 

Cecil proceeded at once to dispatch a party to 
the Half Moon. Richard, of course, went with 
the soldiers, and Bab insisted on staying at his 
elbow. "I have not come so far," she said, "to 
be cheated out of a sight of the stag I have 
brought to bay." 

So they started within half an hour of Bar- 
bara's arrival and soon found themselves before 
the tavern. 

"This is the place," said Shakspere. "I was 
here when the club was organized, though I 
had no idea of its real import." 

They were scarcely inside the upper room of 
the tavern when every one was startled by sL 
shriek from Bab. 

"Help, helpl Sir Richard; that is Cicely— 
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there in the murray doublet — quick, quick or her 
life is not worth a pin's fee/' And as Richard 
dashed across the room she murmured: "God 
grant we have not come too late 1" 



CHAPTER XXV 



A PLAY actor's DEATH 



In olden times the streets of London were 
poorly lighted by occasional lanterns hung at 
wide intervals. The streets were lighted for the 
sake of safety, but Cicely, when she made her 
way from her own house towards Savile's, feared 
the lighted portions of the street more than any 
other. It was the chance of recognition more 
than of ordinary danger that caused her fear. 

She passed the first lantern all a-tremble and 
set her eyes fixedly two hundred yards ahead 
where shone the next. Every sound she heard 
gave her a new start, and twenty times she 
turned timidly to look behind. Her excitement 
increased steadily as she drew near the lighted 
area. Just before she reached it she paused in 
trepidation to examine the vicinity, then fairly 
flew until she reached the concealing shadow 
beyond. Cicely had just given a sigh of relief 
at her safe passage, when a man grasped hef 
elbow. 

3S8 
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"Never hunt for your sword," he cried gruffly, 
gripping her right wrist "I have found you 
now, and I mean to have my money before we 
part, or know the reason why." 

"You have made some mistake," said Cicely. 
"I owe no one money." 

"May be you do, and may be you don't, Miss 
Nancy. A pretty voice you have for a lad who 
is old enough to walk alone. I shall have the 
money for that doublet ere I let you go." 

"You must explain," said Cicely. "I do not 
understand you." 

"Perhaps you don't; and perhaps you don't 
know that I measured Master Allen for those 
very clothes in Paul's Walk ; and perhaps they did 
not disappear from the Bear and Ragged Staff ; 
and perhaps Master Peter Jule will not identify 
the clothes and get me back the worth of my 
money and my work. If you are honest there is 
nothing to fear. Come along with me." 

He began to pull her with him and, though 
Cicely attempted to resist, she had insufficient 
strength to help herself; she plied him with ex- 
cited questions and at last began to plead; but 
he answered her gruffly in monosyllables and 
hurried on. In twenty minutes he stopped in 
front of the Half Moon Tavern. 
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"Has Master Jule arrived ?" he asked 

** Above stairs," replied the drawer, who 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the stair that led to the Oak Room. 

Montano, for this was the Italian tailor friend 
of Jule, conveyed Cicely up-stairs into the great 
room, where he found two or three of the pseudo- 
literary members of the Midnight Qub. One of 
them informed him that Jule might be in at any 
moment, for the club met at twelve, and it was 
past eleven. 

"We will wait," he observed grimly, pushing 
Cicely into a chair, for he had never for an in- 
stant released his hold on her arm. 

Cicely sat down, at her wit's end what to do, 
but for all that as full of courage as a lioness in 
the jungle. She repented the foolhardy rash- 
ness that had brought her into this situation, ye( 
she comforted herself with the thought that she 
was not much worse off when in Jule's clutches 
at the Half Moon than she was when his pris- 
oner in her own home. Besides, there was change 
and excitement in this, and she enjoyed it despite 
the danger. 

They sat there probably for an hour before 
Jule made his appearance. Senor Montane 
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coughing to draw the adventurer's attention, 
again took Cicely by the wrist, and walked her 
across the room. 

"Master Jule," began the tailor, "you were 
surety for these clothes — " 

"These clothes 1" echoed Jule, in astonishment. 
"These clothes 1" 

"Aye ; this is the suit, murray and blue, that I 
made on your recommendation for Master Allen. 
I found them walking in the street and — ^" 

He paused, much taken aback, for Jule had sud- 
denly thrust him aside and gripped the pouched 
sleeve of Cicely's doublet. The adventurer's face 
was tense with passion, and for a moment he 
could say nothing, merely scowling and clear- 
ing his throat. At last he mastered his passion 
in an attempt to speak, though his words 
sounded more like a growl. 

'Tfou knave, I have found you. Draw your 
sword, Jack Knevet." 

"I am not Jack Knevet," responded Cicely. 
**Why do you address me by that name?" 

Jule forced her chin up a little so that he could 
better examine her face; but the light was dim, 
and the disguise baffling. 

'1 have seen him but once or twice/' he mut- 
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tered to himself. 'Take off his mustache and I 
would not be sworn." Then aloud : "If you are 
not Jack Knevet, who are you?*' 

"That is my affair," answered Cicely. "Enough 
if I am not the person for whom you mistook 



me. 



*t^ 



'Where did you get those clothes?" 

Again Cicely was silent. She had no answer 
ready, yet she was not afraid; for, so long as 
she could hide her real identity, she felt that 
firm denial would be sufficient to bear out the fact 
that she was not Jack Knevet. Jule, however, 
was not thus easily daunted. 

"You do not answer," he said, drawing his 
sword. "I understand your hesitation. You were 
lying." 

He paused as if waiting for a reply. None 
came, at which he leaned forward and struck 
Cicely a light blow on the cheek. She sprang 
backward, but Jule followed her a step. 

"You have the voice of a girl," he yelled furi- 
ously, shaking his sword in her face, "and you 
have the heart of a girl. Who ever took the lie 
direct and let his sword remain? I have struck 
you ; now I spit in your face. Unless you prefer 
a ducking in the town ditch, draw and defend 
yourself." 
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Cicely drew her sword. She certainly had no 
mind to fight, but she could no longer put oflF the 
necessity. Jule's reference to ducking in the 
town ditch was to a common custom of the time ; 
cowards were stripped naked to the waist and 
soused into the muddy water outside the wall. 
Rather than risk discovery and shame in this way 
Cicely would fight; and she had little fear, for 
she knew every detail of Jule's play. 

Since Cicely and Montano had come into the 
room nearly all the members of the club had 
arrived ; even Tull was there, and he now stepped 
forward, officiously announcing that he would see 
to it that there was fair play. Cicely smiled as 
he waved this person or that towards the wall 
so as to leave plenty of room; she even pricked 
the calf of his leg lightly with the point of her 
sword for the mere sport of seeing him jump, 

"Your Master of Ceremonies, Master Jule," 
said Cicely, "gambols like a calf, as if he recalled 
the days of his youth." 

"Do you hear what the lad calls you ?" muttered 
Jule. "Get out of the way. Enough of this. 
We are ready," 

"I," thundered Tull, "do challenge you like- 
wise when you and Jule have finished. You im- 
ply that I am a cow. That is an insult." 
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"A thousand pardons," laughed Cicely, giving 
a sweep with her sword that sent TuU's cap fly- 
ing among the spectators gathered about the edge 
of the room. Before the laughter over TulFs 
discomfiture subsided Jule and Cicely had be- 
gun to fight. Peter Jule was bent on mischief. 
He had left Barbara less than an hour before 
with her stinging taunts fresh in his ears. He 
had hastened to Newgate only to learn that the 
messenger who had been dispatched to decoy 
Allen had not returned. Jule went on to the 
tavern, where he expected to meet the Jesuit, 
all the time nursing his wrath against Jack 
Knevet. For Bab, when she told him that the 
clothes had been given to Jack, had not finished 
her sentence, thereby leaving Jule with the fatal 
impression that Knevet still wore them. The 
reason for his peculiarly malignant attitude was 
plainly alluded to in the first words he spoke after 
he had crossed swords with Cicely. 

''Ha, Master Jack, you speak and act like a 
girl, but you handle steel like a man. No mat- 
ter; you compassed the escape of some one — 
you understand me — ^and for that you shall die." 

Those present were dumb with surprise at 
what followed. One or two had from the first 
cried "Shame," for it looked as if the stem 
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old swash-buckler were picking . a quarrel 
with a mere boy whose voice was not yet 
changed from childhood; but they found them- 
selves mistaken when thrust after thrust of Jule's 
recoiled upon himself. Sometimes he won a 
point, sometimes he lost. At last a light trail 
of blood trickled down his cheek. 

"Well done, my Jack," he cried, "you have 
drawn the first blood ; but the last laughter is the 
best. Every dog has his day. Do I touch you 
now?" 

No; he had merely rent a great hole in the 
breast of Cicely's doublet; a little more and he 
would have touched her heart ; as it was, he had 
not even scarred her skin. 

"Bravo!" cried the chorus of spectators, for 
Cicely had returned a vicious counter thrust that 
made Jule wince with pain in his shoulder. 

The cries of encouragement infuriated Jule. 
He grew more desperate the more he was foiled. 
He had once told Cicely that his only advantage 
over her lay in his superior strength. He now 
began to use that advantage to the utmost. 
Cicely immediately felt the effect of his more 
violent attack and was forced to give way. 

"Ha, ha," laughed Jule maliciously. "I told 
you that every dog has his day." 
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Cicely bit her lip grimly, but her arm was be- 
coming tired more and more; step by step she 
retreated ; step by step Jule followed, increasing 
the rapidity and force of his blows. There was 
a murmur of pity about the room as the end 
seemed to be drawing near, for Cicely's skill had 
won their admiration. At last she had to fall 
back upon all that was left to her ; she made use 
of the trick that Jule had taught her that very day. 

It failed. For all that it reacted somewhat to 
her own advantage. Jule recognized the pecidiar 
movement of her sword and comprehended in- 
stantly who his opponent was. He understood 
now what her denial meant ; why she spoke like 
a girl ; why her doublet was so wrinkled at the 
waist; and, above all, how for twenty minutes 
she had been able to withstand his utmost skill. 
For a moment he was so taken aback and thrown 
off his guard that Cicely regained all the space 
she had lost in the last five minutes, creeping for- 
ward bit by bit amid a thunder of applause. 

Once more they stood with their swords click- 
ing in the very center of the room. Cicely was 
wholly occupied with her fencing; Jule, on the 
other hand, was occupied with many thoughts. 
Since he had discovered Cicely's deceit he had 
hated her as only a disappointed, deluded lover 
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of base nature can hate. He gripped his sword 
with the intention of running her through on 
the spot when — for the first time since the duel 
began — ^he looked into the eyes of Cicely Cover- 
dale. As had happened once before, so now, his 
hand trembled, and Cicely wounded him again. 

With the sharp pain came over him the old 
superstition; some day fate would be against 
him and he would lose all that he had ever gained. 
Had the time actually come? Was this the last 
of his hundred fights? Was he doomed to meet 
ruin at the hand of a woman ? And would it not 
be better, he thought, to die at the hands of this 
woman, whom but an hour before he had loved ? 
It would be so easy to let her triumph; to tell 
her with his dying breath that he had let her kill 
him rather than live without her love. This was 
a dramatic end that appealed to the grim believer 
in fate. Then he looked in her eyes and saw 
from their expression that she knew she had 
been recognized. 

Her smile of contempt was too much for Jule. 
His hate flooded back with a mad rush. He 
could kill her without blame. Who could say, 
even afterward, that he had struck a woman? 
Was she not to him what she appeared to all 
the rest, a yoimg man, but with great skill ? He 
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was not above this shameful letter of justice. 
Yes, the scale is turned. Once more Jule grasped 
his sword with the will to murder. 

Yet, though Jule had made up his mind to the 
most ignoble course, the fight was not won. 
Cicely was tired, to be sure, but Cicely had both 
spirit and endurance ; and the nearness of death 
will triple the strength of man or beast, woman 
or child. Cicely, doubtless, read Jule's passing 
thoughts in his expressive face, and she fully 
comprehended the look of cruel determination 
with which he faced her after his brief debate 
with himself. 

Once more, after a short respite, they fell to 
blows in the center of the room. In some way 
the new spirit to win or die had communicated 
itself to all in the room. They pressed forward 
eagerly to watch every detail of the crowning 
struggle. Occasionally the combatants stood 
nearly motionless, their sword-blades sliding 
slowly against each other with a short deliberate 
movement ; then a quick lunge, a sudden g^ard in 
return, and they stood neutral again. 

''I understand the whole cast, mistress mine," 
ejaculated Jule. 

"He has given you a pretty course for 'mistress 
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mine!'" ejaculated a bystander; but Cicely un- 
derstood his allusion to her sex. 

"You taught me," was her rejoinder. 

Cicely began to gain, or almost to gain, but tHe 
cries that encouraged her did not in the least 
discourage Jule. In fact, he felt her wearying 
arm and was now playing with her in every sense 
of the word. He worried her as a cat worries a 
mouse. He would let her win suddenly and then 
turn the odds against her as easily as he had on 
the first day they had exercised together. In this 
way he was slowly working his savage hate to 
fever heat, and was saying over and over to him- 
self : "Who can blame me? Who can say that 
I knew it was a woman ?" 

"You are a coward," murmured Cicely. "You 
know that my strength is gone." 

"You called me a coward once before," was 
Jule's tantalizing answer. 

"Aye, then you would steal a kiss." 

Jule flushed with new anger. Her words had 
thrust a new danger in his face. Perhaps he 
would lose all his revenge at the very moment 
that it was in his hand. What if she should cry 
out before them all that she was a woman? 
Could he strike her after that ? That would rob 
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him q£ his vengeance sweeter now than ever 
since he had counted it surely within his grasp. 
The time is short, for Cicely grows desperate. 
Every one notices Jule's sudden onslaught. 
They do not understand the trick, but they see 
her sword fly from her hand and dash against 
a silver sconce, quenching the candle. Jule 
shortens his sword ; the point is at the breast. 
'One moment," she cries. 
'There is no time," replies her assailant, grasp- 
ing her shoulder to steady his blow. 

"Help, help !" she shrieks. In her imagination 
she can already feel the pain of the first prick, 
for the sword point is pressed against the padded 
front of her doublet. "Help ! Master Tull, I am 
Cicely Coverdale." 

An instant more and Jule would have done 
his work; but even at the longed-for crisis his 
nerve fails. He looks in her face and is af- 
frighted at the thought of his own cruelty. Sav- 
age as he is he can not do it in cold blood. There 
is a moment of hesitation, and in that moment a 
new voice, the voice of a woman in distress, 
breaks upon the din. 

"Help ! help ! Sir Richard ; that is Cicely — there 
in the murray doublet — quick, quick, or her life is 
not worth a pin's fee." 
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With little thought to challenge, with no time 
to pick his position, Allen springs across the 
room. Jule pauses, turns his head to discover 
the cause of the interruption, receives the point 
of Allen's sword full in the breast and falls to the 
floor before the blow of vengeance. His hun- 
dred fights are done. 

The whole party from Whitehall is at Richard's 
heels. While he and Barbara attend to Cicely, 
who has fallen in a swoon, Sir Robert Cary 
kneels down and draws the sword from Jule's 
side. As the blood spurts after it the adventurer 
claps his hand to the wotmd and groans in an- 
guish ; then his eyes glaze for a moment and his 
face becomes distorted with horrible pain. This 
paroxysm, however, lasts only a moment before 
he recovers himself in part. 

Peter Jule lay on his back looking at the 
ceiling. Little by little the expression of pain 
clianged to a far-away thoughtfulness. 

His mind has gone back, far back into the 
past, back to the Pelican and the Jesus of Lubec. 
Drake and Hawkins were the early standards 
of his life. He had copied the evil of both and 
the good of neither ; and it had worked him ill. 
Years of successful adventure; this man ruined 
and that one stabbed ; a person borne in hand one 
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day and gulled the next ; what a desperate game 
he had played with his wits and his sword and 
buckler for twenty years! Now it was all 
ended. 

The events of the last few weeks began to 
crowd painfully through his waning memory. He 
recalled his visit to Dickon Wells at the Bear 
and Ragged Staff and the little black-eyed minx 
who had gulled him into a by-word and a nay- 
word throughout all Smithfield. 

"Beshrew her stars !" he murmured. "I could 
have made something of her." 

He cut himself short without opening his eyes, 
for he thought of Cicely Q)verdale. Of her he 
had made nothing. For her he had cast every- 
thing and he had been repaid in false coin. Now 
she had foiled him in the very moment of revenge 
and he lay dying from the blow of her lover. 

"Alack," he said grimly, opening his eyes. 
"The wheel has come full circle, Master Shak- 
spere. Fortune's furious, fickle wheel — ^I borrow 
words, you see — ^my own come slowly." 

"I fear you are mortally wounded," interrupted 
Shakspere, tenderly; for he was always kind, 
even to the worst knave. "Have you a last word 
to send? A message to some friend?" 

"I am not so badly hurt as that" 
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*'Lct me examine your woimd," said Gary. 
"Perchance it is not so deep." 

'* ' 'Tis not so deep as a well nor so wide as a 
bam door/ " replied Jule, with a ghastly laugh 
and a wink at the poet who bent over him. 

"Hush, hush," cried Shakspere, almost fright- 
ened at the words. "This is no time to jest." 

"Indeed, you are not the man to caution me to 
my duty when you taught me the very words 
yourself." 

"AK, man, that was on the stage. Things do 
not Happen so in life." 

"Indeed they do. Master Play-actor. Let mc, 
even me, a dead dog ready for the carrion-kiss, 
teach you a lesson in real life. Peter Jule's score 
is paid, paid in full, and a good score it is. Had 
I but one wish I should call for a cup of sack. 
With a hole like this in my side I could drink 
like your own Sir John. That Falstaff was a 
merry, madcap devil. Let me the canikin clink, 
clink, — Roderigo's lane has turned — ^my God I" 

The pain had come again; his merry mood 
left him and he rolled writhing upon the floor, 
a terrible sight. Allen came and stood over 
him. 

"Good-by, my lad," said Jule, when he caught 
sight of his rival. "We have had a merry chase 
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first and last. It will be something to brag about 
when you are come to this. Only one man 
could kill me. There is my old trick with the 
sword. She will tell it to you and it will not 
die. Let the mantle of Elijah drop where it 
will. The man beneath the falling stone is al- 
ways struck. Good-by, I bear you no ill in my 
heart." 

He lifted his hand weakly to wipe away the 
drops of sweat that had gathered on his fore- 
head. 

"Good-by, my merry men all," he cried faintly, 
but with a touch of his old bravado in his voice. 
"That is the last drop Peter Jule will ever sweat. 
You remind me of a merry joke withal, Master 
Shakspere. Riddle me now your own riddle; 
what is he that builds stronger than either — the 
mason, the shipwright, or — or — " 

The sentence was never finished. Shakspere 
closed the dead man's eyes, and ran his fingers 
over the cheeks to smooth them, for they were 
drawn into a terrible scoffing laugh mixed with 
agony. Then the poet closed his own eyes for 
a moment, and Gary heard him mutter "Amen" 
before he rose. 

"This can not be a new scene to you," said 
Gary, for Shakspere still stood with his eyes 
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down in rapt attention. The poet started as if 
his companion had touched upon some secret 
thought. 

"What do you mean? Ah, yes, I have seen 
something like this before/' He looked again at 
Jule and then turned away sadly. "It was a good 
death," he added, in a low voice. "It was a good 
death, — ^a good death." 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



CONCLUSION 



There is still one person who requires our con- 
sideration for a moment. Thomas Coverdale re- 
turned from his battered ship at Dover resolved 
to bring the matter about his daughter to a quidc 
end. He had heard some rumors concerning 
Jule which raised his suspicions, and he was re- 
solved to view him more closely in the future, 
Coverdale arrived at his home on the morning 
after jule's violent death. He foimd the house- 
hold in consternation and confusion. Marjory, 
who met him at the door, announced the dread- 
ful news that Cicely and Jule had run away to- 
gether, for they were both gone, and a rope ladder 
had been found hanging from her window. 

When Coverdale heard this intelligence he 
turned on his heel and went into his private room 
without speaking a word. There was no limit 
to his rage against the adventurer. He cursed 
him for a villain, and himself for a fool. Then 
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rose the harrowing thought of Cicely's fate. The 
crabbed old merchant began to see how his whole 
treatment of Cicely had been wrong ; he recalled 
her spirited words to him about his using her as 
a chess-piece for his own ends ; how she had told 
him that she had never known what it was to 
have a home since her mother died. Then he 
remembered that cruel beating, and he cried out 
in distress as if he felt the pain of the blows him- 
self. Before long his thoughts were interrupted 
by the entrance of Jack Knevet. 

"God you good-den, Master Coverdale." 
"Is that my daughter?" cried the merchant, 
for a woman had followed Jack into the room. 

"No, sir, 'tis Mistress Knevet. Come here, 
Bab. We were married this morning at White- 
hall, sir." 

"Yes, Master Coverdale, I was able to do some- 
thing for the king's safety and he was kind 
enough to take Jack into his service. So I mar- 
ried him out of hand, because I had promised 
him, by the king's chaplain ; but we came to tell 
you about Mistress Cicely." 

"My child 1" he cried. "Oh, what of her?" 
"I came here with a message from Sir Robert 
Cary. He said to say that you have been very 
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cruel to her and that you deserve no pity. She 
is full of pity and insists that they shall make an 
eflFort to procure your forgiveness." 

"She has it; she has it; where is she? Let 
me to go to her and tell her." 

"Come in," cried Bab, raising her voice so that 
it could be heard outside. 

Then Cicely walked into the room, led by 
James Stuart, King of England. One glance in 
the direction of her father showed that all was 
changed between them. She flew to his arms, 
and old Coverdale embraced her fondly. 

Can you ever forgive me, child?" he said. 
When I found you were gone I saw how blind 
and hard I had been. Can you forget it, and for- 
give ?" 

"Yes, father," she answered, and nestled her 
head on his bosom. 

After a moment Coverdale asked, slowly, as if 
the question hurt him: "Where is your hus- 
band?" 

"My what ? What are you talking about ?" 

"I mean Peter Jule. Did you not go away 
with him?" 

"Peter Jule is dead, father." Cicely shuddered 
as she thought of his death. "Do not speak of 
that now. Father, this is the king." 
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The merchant started in surprise, and looked 
about him in utter bewilderment. 

"I am your king," said the sovereign, "and I 
shall put you in the Tower of London for the 
way you have treated this girl unless you agree 
to one thing." 

"What is your condition, Sire?" asked Cover- 
dale, for the smile on the king^s face showed that 
he was in jest. 

"It is that the girl be married and that I 
choose the bridegroom. You need not answer, 
for the case is already settled. Bring him in." 

At that signal the kindly old scholar who had 
nursed Richard so tenderly in his hour of need 
entered the room with his patient. Richard, who 
was still weak from his former injury and the ex- 
citement of the night before, walked slowly 
across the room. It was the first time he and 
Coverdale had met. 

"Master Allen," the latter began. 

"Sir Richard Allen," interrupted the king. 

Coverdale started at the sound of the title. 
"Well, then, Sir Richard, I have put every obsta- 
cle I could in your way ; but now I have changed 
my mind, and if you can let bygones be bygones, 
there is my hand." 

"Bravo," cried the king. "We shall have you 
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all weeping and kissing to-morrow night at 
Whitehall. Where is that new squire I have 
taken into my train? Here, Master Knevet, ride 
your fastest to the house of Master Jonson and 
tell him that the masque must be done by to-mor- 
row night and shaped to suit a wedding/' 

A few moments later Ben Jonson stood 
wrangling at his own door. 

"Does the king think I can write a masque in a 
minute ?" 

Those were his orders," answered Jack. 

'Well, it can't be done," growled the irate poet, 
banging the door in the messenger's face. 

"Shall I tell him you won't do it?" called Jack 
through the door. 

"No, you blockhead," yelled Jonson. "Tell 
him you have discharged your errand." 

Ben Jonson, good-humored old Ben Jonson, 
with the rumpled face, sat down at his table 
grumbling to himself about the troublesome vexa- 
tions of royal friendship. 

"Lord, Lord," he muttered, as he took up a pen 
to write. "What did the Lord make women for?" 

Then he set to work like a Trojan to write 
some verses worthy of the lad he had seen fight 
the night before, — the lad who turned out to 
be a lass. '.if i:^/... , . 
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I2mo, 

Ulustrtted in color by C. M. Relyea 
Price, $1.50 



The Bowen- Merrill Company, Indianap§lU 
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A STORY OF THE MORGAN RAID, 
DURING THE WAR of the REBELLION 



THE 
LEGIONARIES 

By HENRY SCOTT CLARK 



7i# Mtmphit OomwurdaUAffal tajs i 

** The backbone of the itory is Morgan*! great raid — one of 
the most romantic and reckless pieces of adrenture ever 
attempted in the history of the worid. Mr. Clark*s descrip- 
tion of the Ride of the Three Thousand is a piece of Utera- 
*ure that desenres to live ; and is as fine in its way as the 
. bariot race from ' Ben Hur.* ** 

Tb* Gncinuatt Cowtmircial'Trikune sayts 

'* * The Legionaries * is pervaded with what seems to be the 
true spirit of artistic impartiality. The author is amply 
a narrator. He stands aside, regarding with equal eye all 
the issues involved and the scales dip not in his hands. To 
sum up, the first romance of the new day on the Ohio is an 
eminently readable one — a good yam well spun.** 

Tb* Rockuur Herald says : 

** The appearance of a new novel in the West marks an 
epoch in fiction rebting to the war between the sections for 
the preservation of the Union. 'The Legionaries* is a 
remarkable book, and we can scarcely credit the assurance 
that it is the work of a new writer.** 



1 2mo, illustrated Price, ^1.50 



The Bowen- Merrill Company, Indianapolis 



THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN 
CRUCIFIXION 



THE 
PENITENTES 



By LOUIS HOW 



The CAicago Record says : 

** To describe the customs of this band of intensely religious 
people, to retain all the color and picturesqueness of the 
original scene without excess, was the difficult task which 
Mr. How has done well.** 

TAe Brooklyn Eagle says : 

*< The author has been fortunate enough to unearth a colossal 

American tragedy.** 

Ha 
The Chicago Tribune says : 

<* * The Penitentes * abounds in dramatic possibilities. It is 
full of action, warm color and variety. The denouement 
at the little church of San Rafael, v^hen the soldiers sur- 
prise the Penitentes at mass in the early dawn of thdr fete 
day, will appeal strongly to the dramatizer.** 

The Interior says : 

** Mr. How has done a truly remarkable piece of work ♦ * * 
any hand, however practiced, might well be proud of the 
marvelously good descriptions, the dramatic, highly unusual 
story, the able characterizations.** 

i2mo. Cloth, Ornamental 
Price, $1.50 



The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapoiis 



THE SUBTLE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 

SWEEPERS 
OF THE SEA 

Tke Story of a Stranfo MsTjr 
By CLAUDE H. WETMORE 



Fntrn tkt St. Louis Mimr : 

'<The recital of the deeds of the <Sweepen of the Sea* it a 
bieathlett one. The romance is heightened by the realism 
of the technique of narsl warfare, by the soreness and 
▼oluminosity of nautical knowledge.** 

From the Buffalo Review .* 
« It rirals Sterenson in its ingenuity of plot and dnunatic 



interest. 



•• 



From the Alhany youmal: 
« There rings the exultant note of tosnng billows and a 
crashing ship.** 

From the Minmeapolix Timet t 

** Mr. Wetmore has the genius of Jules Verne and can make 
the improbable seem the actual. In fact, 'Sweepers of 
the Sea * comes into the class of important fiction, and as 
such will be received and read by a discriminating public.** 



Illustrated Price, 1 1 . $0 



The Bowen- Merrill Company, IndUnapoHs 
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